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Tue Irish confederates have made a melancholy com- 
mencement of rebellion. We recorded in last number 
those steps towards the destruction of constitutional 
freedom for which they furnished the Government and 
the Legislature with a cause and an apology; and we 
have now to continue a history of crime and folly with- 
oat any parallel out of Italy, and of incompetence that 
Mexico can hardly mateh. ‘The’ writings of the confe- 
derate leaders had induced some of their followers in 
ihis country to contemplate coolly, and even to compass 
snd design the destruction of Liverpool, the annihilation 
of Manchester, and the capture of London. For these 

s they had provided balls of oakum, saturated in 
turpentine, with fusees attached; according to the re- 
ges supplicd by those journals established in Dublin 
to teach arson and assassination on the plainest prin- 
ciples, and other useful knowledge of a kindred charac- 
ter. They had also forged pikes, made handles, bought 
cheap guns, purchased old pistols, and furbished rusted 
svords and neglected daggers in considerable nunbers. 
Their armouries included all lethal weapons invented 
ance the days of Nimrod downwards to the present 
yenod, when mighty hunters have their game driven 


rund an easy chair, on which they lounge, while the | 
vrvant loads their rifles; and from which they shoot, |, 
sitting. ‘The Police authorities in the large English 
owns either were or professed to be greatly alarmed by | 


ediscoveries which they were enabled to make, through 
sis in the clubs. They accordingly adopted a novel 
pactice in England, and exchanged the policeman’s 


iracheon for the policeman’s cutlass. The parish of 
Marylebone is generally the first to take alarm at new! 


themes of this nature; and the vestry held a meeting 
mgrding the pattern of police cutlasses. The Maryle- 
vestry object to their ragged saw back as highly 
Wounds inflicted by this instrument are, 


wrding to the authority of Marylebone, incurable ; 


4 although we do not adopt this surgical opinion, 
Mthere cannot be a doubt that they are more trouble- 
ft than clean cuts. The saw edge is actually said to 
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\light upon cutlass-saws as the tools for barricade-break- 
‘ing, especially in the hands of the police. Even work- 
ers in wood wonld make little progress, if they had no 
better tools than the instruments furnished to the police 
force. The arming of that force is one of the first fruits 
‘from the Irish confederate clubs. The cutlass-saws 
| were made by the Mitchels, sharpened by the Duffys, 
teethed by the Martins of the Dublin press. The in- 
sane, heathenish, and childish appeals to “ the God of 
|| battles,” are answered by a radical change to the worse 
'|in the features of the new police. ‘The folly that pro- 
‘| posed the destruction of property as one means of living 
| better is unable to govern a nation. Rebels possessed 
‘}of common sense would endeavour to save property. 
| They would intend to fight for the means of living eom- 
|| fortably. The ultimatum of all serious rebellion, with 
|} the multitude, is bread and cheese. They want more 
| money for their present work, or the same money for 
| less work than they are now doing. ‘The destruction of 
|| property is not the way to, but the road from, that end, 
‘|The Irish who live in Manchester and Liverpool could 
| cain nothing hy “ wrapping mills and warehouses in one 
|| sheet of lurid and devouring flame.” They would lose 
‘| work, bread, home, and character, by these crimes. 
They would starve if they were successful. For a re- 
ward, they would have cleanness of teeth in all their 
homes. Men who are wearied of life commit suicide by 
a clumsy method, when they starve themselves and their 
families. The most zealous religionists do not require 
a Lent for all the year over; they do not wish to make 
every day a saint’s day ; they could not all expect her- 
mitages aud long life amongst ruins ; and yet the plans 
of the Irish confederates involve proceedings calculated 
to wreak thicir bravery and their vengeance on imocent 
cotton and guiltless jennies. ‘That was the movement 
| that the Chartists were invited to join ; commenced by 
persons whom we warned them to avoid; and leading 
them into snares and toils that have infallibly retarded 
their principles. The only barricade built, after all the 
noise, is that great barricade thrown across freedom’s 








tended for te extremely foolish purpose of cutting! path ; and something better than tecthed cutlasses will 


bm barricades ; as if the persons who make barricades 
weld stand by afterwards until their defences were 
"i asunder, and the public could allow Fleet Street 
¥ main closed until the police force had leisure to cut 
‘wet with instruments of this nature. The conceit 
mast be official. Any human being uninitiated into the 
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1} 
| 


be required to cut it down. 

| The progress of the revolt has been marked by the 
|| suppression of public open-air meetings, and the police 
At one of the latter 
class, in London, a police sergeant or inspector appeared, 
after ten o’clock, and intimated that the curfew hour 


|| surveillance of in-door meetings. 


Metal jokes of the Government offices would never || had come, and the meeting separated. ‘Ten o’clock is 
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avery fair hour for closing all places of amusement or 
instruction. ‘To the limit we have no objections what- 
ever, but many to the authority on which it was en- 
forced. In that case, the purposes of the meeting may 
have been illegal, but then it should not have been to- 
lerated until ten ; and if, on the other hand, the objects 
of the persons assembled were legal, there was no po- 
liceman—not even the Premier or the Lord Chancellor, 
if either had taken the oath, and lifted the baton of a 
special constable—entitled to bid them separate. This 
infraction of the constitution is one of the landmarks 
erected by sedition. 

In several districts of Ireland, many individuals have 


been arrested on suspicion—some of them foreigners 

travelling on business, and others, subjeets of the realm 
. ' rr 

—against whom no charge has been made. The power to 


accoinplish these arrests was supposed to be necessary 
in the circumstances. The inconvenience to individuals 
where errors or misapprehension have occurred, is part 
of the price paid for public safety; but this suspension 
of the law is still another stone set up to mark how far 
revolt has travelled. 

In all large English towns there has been a consider- 
able increase made of the police force, and necessarily 
of the police expenses, at a period when all our resources 
should be economised, and when famine is again casting 
its shadow over our path. In London, the men belonging 
to the civil force have been armed with cutlasses ; and 
a fecling of insecurity, more painful than real, but still 
partially based on facts, has been created—a feeling that 
will allow the authorities to accomplish successfully any 
Invasion of constitutional freedom that they may pro- 
pose. The liberty of the country is for a moment in 
their hands, and we may rejoice if their infringemeuts 
are on a small scale ; but that may not be the case. A 
wretched system of espionage appears to have been 
again devised and adopted. Agents that disgrace hu- 
manity, and rendered leprous the 
administration of 1817 to 1823, have been employed, 


not only LO pry into the seerets of ill cal associations, 


‘ . 
whose contagion 


but to draw and to urge their members into illegal aets. 
These worms of the world not only live on crime, but, 
self-creative, they form that crime on which they sub 
sist. The « miploy ment of men to join SOcICLICS, for the 
purpose of revesling their seerets, is mean and wicked. 
All men acknowledee its meanness, but some men assert 
lis necessity ; and, if the end justilies the means, the 
profession of an informer, whose knowledge is derived 
from false pretences, false promises, and often from per- 
jury, is honourable. We do not believe that bad means 
are justified by a desirable end. 
man to do evil in order to reach good: and therefore we 
should not relish the respousibilityof the Home-otiice, and 
its subordinates, who employ men to do base actions, from 
which an honourable mind would shrink with loathing. 

The trade of informer has three departments. ‘There 
is the man who tells what he sees, the man who makes 
false pretences to gain knowledge for the purpose of 
disclosing it, and there is another. There is, in short, 
the common informer, and the serpent—two separate 
persons in one trade. The latter animal in Eden de- 
vised rebellion, and, if it had been necessary, he would 
have disclosed the crime. Satan was the tempter, and 
he would also have been the common informer, if there 
had been any necessity for a Hlome-ollice in paradise, and 
angels had becu policemen, 


We cannot advise anv 
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lone sword at least, and two or three daggers and knives, 
found in the armoury of the conspirators who were to 


| purpose of putting a stop to it. : 
| class of characters that would do anything and everything. 





Years ago, this magazine was prosecuted by one party 
because, in the ordinary routine cf noticing a new pub. - 
lication, his conduct as a spy and informer was severe d 
eensured. He prosecuted the agents of the magazine « 

. . . - , 
and in defending them, the proprietor, at that time 

. . . ’ 
gained a verdict, and lost seven to cight hundred pounds, 

The jury found for the proprietor of the magarixe, with a 
costs ; but the costs were irrecoverable. aud therefore 5 
the law of England, in that case, wrung a large sum Hi 

oht dh aut 


‘from a publisher for doing, as the jury thought, the 
| state some service. 


That trial was supposed to have | 


rendered, along with the general political advances of pot 
the last twenty years, the system of espionage that pre- ifs 
vailed theretofore, impossible. The Whigs joined lordly The 
and honesily in denouncing the appointment of inen tg sf 
stir up sedition, and then to betray their dupes. Mere jo 
information is not more than tolerable; but the forma. n08 
tion of conspiracies, for the purpose of denouncing sy. mie 
bordinate conspirators, is, by all the rules of Whig policy, ft 
and on all the traditions of the Whig party, most into. Poe 
lerable. On the night of Wednesday the 16th ult. a num. sith 
ber of men were arrested in the parlours of two London bear 
taverns, upon the charge of conspiring to burn, or to take yn 
London. ‘There is a greatness in those who design great ailk | 
achievements, even although they fail in their accom 7 
plishment, as saith at least one of the ancient poets, ot 
with whose works the modern Catilines and Cutfeys are, sin 
probably enough, unacquainted. If the statement be xt 


correct, the inherent greatness of the parties apprehend. - 
ed in London on the night of Wednesday the 16th, or a 
the morning of Thursday the 17th ult., makes heroes of 


them all. One man, indeed, was a prudent hero, for he, ay 
very advisedly, formed the fragment of a coal-scuttle fo 
into a breast-plate, and determined to go to battle in -T 
this serviceable coat of mail. Others, who were told of on 
for secret service, were armed with balls of rosin, tow, 174 

and turpentine—a fearful triumvirate of fire, with luei- oy 
‘fers at a farthing per box, and fusecs made to order. iy 
There were several pikes, some muskets, a few pistols, ne 


’ ” . «, 6 rt’ > ure, 
“take’? London. Their ambition was noble. The Insh . 
“felons’’ coutented themselves with an effort to sewe CW, 
Mrs. M‘Cormac’s house on Boulagh Common, Ballin. a 

era} 


gary; but their English contemporaries decided on eap- ES ie 
turing the world’s metropolis. Most unfortunately for oe 


the romance of history, they were surrounded, seized, he 
and locked up by a few policemen. On their exami bad a 
tion before a magistrate, evidence was tendered by 8 Le " 
person named 'T. Cowell. ‘The principal examination a : 
we omit; but the cross-examination, as condensed in the ic 
Loadon Examiner, is worth its space in any publication ; ‘eae 
 Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Namara.—I have sometimes gove wm. T 
by the name of Johnson. I am in the employ of a relation a9 ation 
carpenter. I became a delegate, and entered the Association for 4) 






the purpose of coming forward and giving evidence against 

delegates, in the way I am doing now. I encouraged and stims- 
lated those men a good deal. I did it on purpose to have the 
more to inform against them. I joined them because I thought 
something would turn out injurious to the peace of the country; 
and I thought I would get as much information as I could, ye 
I knew I was mised up The mere) 


Nae] 










the chairman made use of the expression, ‘The blow must be 
to-night,’ only Gurney and Ritehie were present of the prisoners 
make a statement — 
e men with bullets 

urged than 







I was employel by nobody to 
thing of the kind. 1 have supplied th 
powder, They did not want much urging, but I 


here now. 
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[bare giren powder and bullets only to Gurney. I gave him at payment of premiums for the construction of sedition 
eesme about half a pound of powder. [remember casting a lot}} would change it into a fierce determination to make grave 
d ballets ead giving oe i Se SREP NP Che AD pie alterations; for we shall not be again frozen down, by 
qpen the Friday evening. false fears, into apathy and stupor. 
“We say nothing farther regarding this man than to The Scottish part of the insurrectionary movement 
our astonishment at his Curtian leap into the has been almost entirely confined to the metropolis, 
where he now lies, in order to save his country. and yet, from its position and its staple avocations, the 
ifs statement may be true. There are men with a mea-|{ met ropolis should be and really is a peaceable city. We 
are of patriotism equal to any sacrifice, This, perhaps, | | doubt whether the zeal of the few confederates there, 
s the greatest of all sacrifices that can be made for the | | or the nervous officiousness of the authorities, be the 
si ‘cause of those arrests that have occurred. Glasgow 








blic weal; for the commonwealth will refuse to credit ik ; ' 
4s admirer with the slightest regard to its prosperity. | has been perfectly quict ever since the riot of March, 
The howrgevis? who sleep soundly by night, because their | | 12 which live persons were killed, and a considerable 
afety is watched over by self-denying Cowells, @/fas || ®mount ol property destroyed. According to the evl- 
Johnsons, will return the devotion with scorn. Th || dence tendered before the Committee of the Munici- 
gost exalted patriotism must thus necessarily and irre-|| pality, and subsequently pul ished by them, that riot 
erably be rewarded by contempt. Happily for heroes | was a raid of thieves, which the police might have sup- 
f that ‘stamp, great and sweet is the fund of blessing || h ease, if they had been allowed to discharge 
that has its home in the good man’s conscience. Good | their duty. A change in the management ol the police 
fe them are the pleasures of memory stored up in the || force, and the operations of a Kelet Committee, de 
vart’s inmost core—those buds of future triumph hid- | stroyed at once the pretence of riot and the tendency 
len now out of a coarse world’s ken. Alone to the || to violence amongst the densest population, with the 
nik and honey of their own consciences must we com.-|| exception of London, im the three kingdoms. Two 
nend the Cowells and Johnsons of this insurrection ; || men belonging to Greenock were apprehended during 
fr, to commend them to the world, would be a labour the month past on extremely heavy suspicions; but they 
lst, The censorious, uncharitable world will have its/| were liberated, we believe, after three weeks’ confine- 
own opinion and its own say of such matters; but we || ment. A similar result probaby enough awaits some of 
ntest for Mr. Cowell, that he best knows his own | the Edinburgh arrests. A member of the “ fidgety” 
sind, and that all he says may be true. '|family appears to direct the legal proecedings in that 
The Government, however, must be warned against | city, and even to overrule the municipality, whose mem- 
these proceedings. The character of Sir George Grey bers should exhibit shrewd common sense in these mat- 
could acquit him from a euilty knowledge of this ma-/]| ters. In fairness to the legal authorities, we admit that 
sufaeture of rebellion. ‘lhe business must be entirely || they may possess information which private citizens have 
in the hands of subordinates, of whom the Government || not received, and therefore may adopt measures that do 
mist free itsclf. The time for paying men to draw |! Bol generally seem to be necessary. but the peace of 
dhers into crime is surely past. Public feeling will not || Seotland is undoubtedly well kept; for there is no sym- 
tlerate the production of witnesses who have to give || pathy shown by its population towards the schemes of 
flat account of themselves. ‘The reaction to follow || arson and assassination proposed and even attempted 
imss-examinations of this character will sweep from | elsewhere ; vet the erced of the vast majority of that 
power all and any who aid, abet, or profit by the prac-!| people—their political creed—embraces wide, decisive, 
tee. There are of public troubles and anxieties in this || and organic changes. 

utry, afecting the business, the comfort, and the}! narkable spectacle—a 
absistence of traders and families, more than can be | democratic nation, calmly seeking and waiting for radi- 
eeable or profitable, without paying for the construe- || eal reforms, in the inidst of excitement, with a standing 
mof new alarms. army consisting of two infantry regiments and a few 
mquire, so that we need not make artificial erimes.|| dragoons, in danger of deterioration from idleness. 
There are a sufficient number of actual “felons? to be | | Seotland by itself would be the most cheaply governed 
tied and punished, without, by vile pretences, ensnaring |; Kingdoin in Europe; and yet no intelligent man, of any 
jor and suffering men into erime, for the purpose of|| party, acquainted with its people, can doubt that Seot- 
sab quently hanging or banishing them; and raising, || land is a demoeratic country. 
na their prestimed criminality, new restrictions and new | The eastern counties of Ulster are very closely allied 
aMagainst the free, full, and open expression of opi-|| to Scotland in race and religious faith ; while their poli- 
w1. The police have surely suflicient ticld for the pro-|| tical position, apparently so hostile, is more identical than 
tation of their avocation, and the employinent of their it appears on the surface. The majority of the people 
Setgies, in the cuilt naturally existing; without employ- || in Antrim, Down, Londonderry, and the central eounties 
tos to make criminals, as rich noblemen make game-||of Ulster, are geographical Conservatives. They are 
Mterves to rear game, for the purpose of hunting them || Tories in Ireland, and they would be Radicals in any 
ial Those who hide can find best; and if the police |] other part of the world. They have no faith in the ho- 

tes make crime, they ean be at no loss to dis-|} nour of their Roman Catholic countrymen collectively, 
"mer the evil-doers, The country will not permit the ||although they trust them individually, and that one fact 
iy of these misdeeds. It has shown no sympathy || explains their position. The military force of Ulster is 
= Haent changes and oscillations. Heedless of revo-|}not, we understand, at present superior to that of Seot- 
om every side, it sought to pursue a peaceable ||land. The northern provmce of Ireland is peaceable, 

Petess towards creat objects. That resolution cam be |} while the island contains an msurrection; and parts of 
or The folly of rulers would overthrow it.}|each of the other provinces are under military law, and 

habitual employment of spies would crush it, ‘The]]in the occupation of fifty thousand armed men, - 
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We have in Scotland a very ret 
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There is more real guilt than we || 
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An insurrectionary map of Ireland would embrace]! other European state; and by a most unfortunate rer. 
within red lines chiefly the section of country forming | version of the practice in other states, the mingk 
the basin of the lowerShannon, but extending more faintly | never has been complete. There is a sign-board iy the 
in some parts over all the southern section of the coun- | Strand, London, that fully represents the condition of 
try. Connaughi, in the west, is pacific, and purely Celtic, | Ireland. Phonography, reduced to folly, has there 
with the exception of Galway, Spanish and troublesome. || claimed its practical existence in the words Bong. 
Leinster, in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, is par-|| grafic Institution.” ‘The first word is in Phonographie 
tially disturbed, because it has been most exposed to the | orthography, and the last 1s spelt by “Walker.” The ty, 
irritating addresses of the Dublin agitators. Munster| principles are most absurdly united in one sign-boapd 
is very generally excited, because peopled by a mixed| The painter was, we suspect, an Irishman. The work 
race, suffering from a fearful calamity, it secks in poli-| done is undoubtedly emblematic of Ireland. The tye 
tical change the remedy not only of political wrong but || streams of spelling coalesce, but they do not unite. That 
of grave social errors. The watchword of “Treland for! is the rule in Ireland. Different races march together 
the Irish” has been most vehemently shouted, echoed | but they never merge their prejudices and interests inde 
and re-echoed, over Munster; and yet its population are) one common course. Even when they stand up appa. 
not the Irish. They are not the original Irish. We! rently for a common object, there is between them a 
cannot seck for them successfully in the towns of Mun-}| wall of separation, They call themselves a people— 
ster, or even in its most disturbed districts. The people|| who prove to be even in the middle of the nineteenth 
of Ulster, the descendants of Scotch settlers, have been | century nothing but a gathering of tribes. There was g6 
described as intruders on Irish ground. The accuracy |' religious animosity between the races on the east and 
of that description may be fairly denied. The ancient! the west banks of the Shannon, and yet, until within a 
history of Ireland and Scotland is enveloped in haze || few years, they could not be trusted together, without 
more obscure than Egvptian hieroglyphics; but in the} the presence of a police force strong enough to restrain 
darkness there still remain some spots over which a dim | their animosity. 
light is cast. Unquestionably the first inhabitants of Ire- The proceedings of the Irish confederates have always 
land of whom a record exists were Scotch. The name com-| been very accurately exposed to the Government. There 
monly used for their country was Scotland. They emi-} is no doubt that a traitor existed in their council, 
grated from Ireland, or they were forced from it by in-|| Every successive movement was evidently telegraphed 
vaders Janding in the south, in such numbers that they || to the Castle, when decided for by the committee. If 
carried with them the very name of their island, and} it appear that this information was derived from a per. 
bestowed it on the land to which they came. There! son who was a silent member of the club’s committee, 
are three distinet races in Antrim and Downshire—the} or who even said no more than was absolutely necessary 
immediate descendants of the English and of the Scotch || to maintain his supposed character, and his assumed 
settlers, and of those tribes who held the land when the} position, the business is liable to objections which we 
O’Neills defied the power of Elizabeth, as Mr. Heki in| have previously stated. If, on the other hand, it should 
New Zealand denies and resists the sovereignty of Vie-}| appear that this person was a leader of the confedera- 
toria in the current year. The inhabitants of these two] tion; that this common informer was a conspirator in 
counties, and necessarily of the inland counties border-| chief; that he was the centre and origin of the revolt; 
ing on them, correspond therefore, with the exception | that, for example, he is Mr. Smith O’ Brien—then the 
of the English mixture, numerically small, to the in-| public execration of this crime would be loud and deep 











habitants of Argyleshire, Ayrshire, and Galloway, on the |, ——too loud and too deep—too strong and powerful for 
Opposite Scottish coast. The intercourse between the}, the man and his masters. 
two countries has never ceased since their first con-|/ We have named Smith O’Brien merely for illustration. 


nexion. They suffered mutually, and they hated to- | Ile is honest. Vain, weak-minded, and incapable of 
gether. No sooner had Scotland clearly and irrefragably || leadership, he is still honest. That characteristic does 
vindicated her independence on the great national ticld || not belong to all the members of the committee. There 
beside St. Ninians, than her aid, her men, and her rash{/must be a knave amongst traitors, when treason is 
but most chivalric chieftain, were freely offered and| discovered, before its day of action has arrived. Owa 
accepted to do similar work in Ireland. They fought} Sabbath of last July, a large body of men assembled on 
again unsuccessfully the old battle of the original Irish) Slievenamon to discuss erievances. They wanted a de- 
with the hordes of invaders who from time to time had) monstration, without knowing for what or why. There 
followed each other, in successive waves, over the best; were two speakers—a man of middle age, and a very 
parts of the island, and left that mingled and trouble-| voung man. The first was accompanied by two ladies, 
some residuum that now ery “Ireland for the Irish,’ | his wife and her sister. His zeal for Ireland led hua 
and profess to be what they are not. When the Seotch| to commit all his family in Ireland’s cause. He t 
settlers at a future period re-entered Ireland and began miraculous tales of the personal weakness of the soldiers 
to reclaim Ulster, it would seem that they merely re-| andthe prowess of his audience. From his statements, 
covered part of the land that their ancestors had lost. | appeared that victory over the British army would prove 
This digression is of small importance at the present) so easy as to be inglorious. He thirsted for the fray. 
time. We have to take facts of possession as we find! Others said, “wait and strike””—he said, « strike 
them. Old ttle-deeds cannot now be re-examined. The! wait.” Other leaders whispered lowly “the time » 
charter of right is the fact of possession. The claim to! coming’—he shouted on the mountain tops, “the des 
hold is one de jure, if it has been one de fucto for He of freedom’s ficlit is come.” His friends in conspirscy 
sufficient time. But this, indeed, history shows, that of || wanted to wait until the corn was shorn—he opgete” 
all nations the Irish have least to advance on the ground | prudence, and insisted in rolling out the S 
of nationality, because they are more mixed than any} green, while green was on the fields. His 
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coarinced O’Brien. Other leaders, unconvineed, were 
theless snared. Overt acts were committed. Steps 
‘valent to high treason were taken. The Govern- 
was defied. Without a muster-roll, a few en- 
asts determined to overthrow the best disciplined, 
sad the best appointed army that had ever spread their 
gavas ona ficld. It is not our province to teach the 
tacties of revolt. The Irish have had teachers of that) 
‘ace Without number. They have made a bad open- 
ing notwithstanding, aud we might not be enabled to 
‘de thei better; but we say thus much that a distant, 
r, mountainous district, was ill-selected for the first | 
gene in a tragedy that was to kill or capture the forty) 
thousand men in British liveries, who hold Ireland. | 
Rebellion was to attain vitality from a sharp and sud-| 
den stroke, but by some secrect influence it was laid | 
into the wildernesses of Slievenamon and the Keeper 
pountain to perish. ‘This influence is ascribed to the | 
wa who, on the July Sabbath, bade the multitude of | 
Slievenamon sirke now or never for independence. This | 
man’s name has been mentioned in several newspapers. 
We avoid that course, because he may be innocent; and 
we do not seek to place an indelible stigma on any 
name; but there is an informer, and there may be seve- 
ral informers, conversant with the innermost councils of 
the confederation ; and if this man be the sole informer, 
or one of several informers, we know no greater guilt 
than he has incurred, and no graver political crime sheen! 
his employers have committed. The authorities may | 
woid the indecency of producing him in the witness 
wx against his associates. They may have ample evi- 
dence without adopting that course. ‘They cannot, if he! 
be taken, avoid making him a witness or an associate. 
He must either give evidence, or be tried on the highest 
charge known in thelaw. The trials of some of the eap- 








| 
| 


wred leaders will be taken, we hear, during the present |, 


nouth, before a special commission of the county of | 
Tipperary, and the conduct of the Attorney-General to- | 
wards this person, if he come within his influence, will 
ve carefully watched. Will he order a great error to be | 
wade in the indictment, or place him, singly, before a} 
jary packed to acquit ? | 
We referred to the utter folly and wickedness of the | 
Irish rebellion in our last nwaber; but when writing 
wen, we dil not expect that now we should be obliged | 
@ meution its results with contempt. We credited | 
the leaders with some knowledge of their countrymen. | 
It was too romantic to suppose that they had made | 
withing certain except their own personal rebellion. | 
Meu with some property to lose; with a slight—a very 
dight—character for political knowledge to destroy, 
vere not likely to raise the standard of rebellion on the 
Krength of their own right arms alone, however vigorous. 
Mik we are, by the facts, compelled to acknowledze that 
wey have been cuilty of this most indescribable folly, 
@ that the followers, whom they had good reason to 
faut upon, have shrunk from the struggle in cowardice. 
eare unwilling to adopt the latter alternative, although 
W remember that the districts of Ireland from which 
Amen sought support first are not the counties from 
Wueh the chivalry of the island in past years have 
rang, He sought the district reddened by murders: 
S SA8sius Who are never brave. The priests are 
4% have opposed the rising. The feelings and po- 
Maw of this class must surely have been fully known 
leaders of the revolt, The argument for the move- 
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ment in favour of a repeal of the union has always been, 
that Irishmen alone could legis!ate well for Lreland, be- 
cause they alone were conversant with its necessities, 
with the habits, the characteristics, and the feelings of 
its people. If the leaders in this revolt who have been 
associated, with the exception of Mr. O’Brien, during 
all their political existence, with the societies for re- 
pealing the union, proved to be so ignorant of the priests 
and people of Ireland as to believe in their readiness to 
rebel, when no feeling of that nature existed among 
them; and if they hazarded fame, fortune, their homes, 
their families, and their lives, in attesting the sincerity 
of their belief—which turns out to be a gross mistake 
—how does that affect the argument that we have 
quoted ¥ Could any Englishman or Scotchman have 
more grossly imisunderstood the Irish? Was there 
“any point more important in which we could have fallen 
into error? Was there any way in which we could 
have inore distinctly attested our ignorance, and our in- 
capacity to advise or legislate for Lreland ? 

‘The priests in that country belong to, and yet are 
‘divided from, the people. Without involving any theo- 
logical dispute, we may assert, that the characteristics 
of their order render them less dependent on the main- 
‘tenance of peace than the heads of families. Their re- 
ligious feelings may render them adverse to war; but, 
vas a layman may be not less religious than a priest, this 
tendency will not operate more powerfully in the case 
of religious priests than in that of religious laymen. 





|The priests, therefore, springing from the people, and 


| dependent on them directly for their support, must sym- 


/pathise in every measure that they consider likely to 


‘advance the temporal prosperity of their neighbours, 
being members of their communion. And the priests, 
‘being free from those family influences that affect other 
men—having given no hostages to society—may be 
supposed to shrink from war and its consequences not 
-more than other men; because their religious views are 
‘not on this subject those of the Society of Friends. A 
‘war to raise a nation from slavery they would not op- 
pose. <A struggle against starvation they would deem 
necessary. The blow that broke the rivets of their 
chains, if they be chained, they would bless. The stan- 
dard of their dawning liberty —il they feel their freedom 
shorn and abused—they would consecrate, although it 
were planted in blood. We presume, therefore, that 
the opinions of the priests on this subject may fairly re- 
present the views of intelligent Roman Catholic laymen, 
wid that if the priests were opposed to the insurrection, 
so also were those laymen of their communion, who are 
not likely to be blinded by assertions and enthusiasm. 


| This statement, therefore, resolves itself into the ac- 
knowledgment,that the classes by whom revolutions in 


any country have been successfully achieved, were net 


consulted regarding this revolt, and opposed its progress. 


Louis Philippe was hurled from the throne by the citi- 
zen classes who placed him there. The revolution in 
serlin was accomplished, not by the working-classes 
alone, but in their junction with the burghers. The 
students avd the labourers of Vienna were mixed, in 
the struggles for freedom in that capital, with older 
wen than students from the middle-classes. A servile 
war cau be conducted for a time by onc class; but 
a successful revolution requires the union of several 
classes. ‘Lhe movements in Italy were commenced 





aud have heen conducted by the nobles and the weal- 
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thy rather than by the peasantry and artizans. The 
peasants of Lombardy scem to be contented with 
the Austrians; while the aristocracy of the country 
and the citizens of Milan combated with Charles Albert 
for the expulsion of German influence from the Italian 
soil, and have been with him defeated. The merchants 
of Palermo joined the nobles of Sicily in achieving the 
independence of that island by severing its connexion 
with Naples. In all quarters where reason for revolt 
against a government existed, the citizen-classes and a 
considerable portion of the aristocracy have led the 
working-classcs and peasants, or united with them in 
the struggle. Ircland presents an exception. That fact 
seems to warrant the assertion, which is otherwise easily 
proved, that Ireland had no good reason for revolting; 
that it has no grievance which cannot be remedied by 
legislation ; that it enjoyed the means of free discussion; 
that it possessed a representation limited in various par- 
ticulars, but still sufficient, on 
tions, to have swayed and changed the current of Jri- 
tish legislation, and therefore sufficient to sceure any 
legislative remedy for Ireland, on which the representa- 
tives of that imperial division were united. 

The Messrs. Pim of Dublin did not join the rebel- 
lion; but their shopmen were leaders in the army of 
liberation, which had its existence on plans and paper. 
Alderman Meagher of Waterford was a special consta- 
ble, while his son was an outlaw onthe mountains. Mr. 


many momentous ques- 


Smith O’Brien is the only man of property who joined | 


his own movement; and he is a person rather of expec- 
tancy than of possession. All these cireumstances tend 
to establish the opinion that this insurrection had no 
stronger head and basis than the self-deception prac- 








tised by Dublin writers and speakers; but if this opinion | 


be erroncous, then the confederates are cowards. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that the leaders are igno- 
rant, or that the followers were heartless. 


) 


When our last number was in thie 


press, we were 


told of an army of 250,009 men, on whose services the | 


Dublin clubs could calculate. ‘To 


yNaANnV men are 


times more ruinous to a cause than too few. We ven- 
tured, therefore, to reckon how the army were to be 
fed. The task was needless. There never appears to 
have been the slightest cause « f anxiety on that account. 


Mr.O’Brien is said in some instances to ha 
bread and milk for his followers, at the vill: 
which he passed. That is th memorandum re- 
garding the commissariat department that we have 
observed in the usual records of cept when, 
in another case, Mr. Doheny is reported to have ealled 
ata shop ina country town, and purchased frieze for four 
coats. We can scarcely reckon in the commissariat de- 
partment those uniforms in green and gold that prving 
policemen caught in Dublin. To the rumoured risings, 


: 
eres throuch 


S only 


events, Cx 


engagements, and victories, that were telegraphed and 
discussed on the Exchange and in Parliament, we need 
not now refer, farther than to join the general outery 
respecting the preset position of the Telegraph C m- 
pany. They have the means of 
long before any other parties 
they have used that power so indiscreetly, on several 
occasions, that the Government should now interfere. 
and take from this private e mpany a power that sl 


uld 
he always vested in the functionaries of the State, since, 
from its nature, it must make somewhere a monopoly. 


There have been, in reality, four conflicts, and only 


making an assertion 


can contradict it: and 


SOIC. } 
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} 
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ito the artillery force in Ireland. 


‘at Thurles. 
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four, in Ireland. On the suspension of the Huheas 
Corpus Act, suspected persons fled from the large to 

and souglit concealment. The boldest gathered in the 
hills, and determined on offering resistance te the Go. 
vernment. Large reinforcements of soldiers were inoved 
from England, and from the north of Ireland, into the 
southern and suspected districts. One camp was formed 
at Waterford, a second at Carrick-on-Suir, and a third 
One or two regiments, in addition to the 
ordinary garrison of Dublin, were encamped in the 


Phenix Park, adjoining that city. An additional 


‘camp was formed in the neighbourhood of Liver. 


|, partly for the protection of that town, and 
probably as a nucleus for reiniorcements, if they should 
be subsequently required. Large additions were made 


Kier se 
the fleet, under the 


‘command of Sir Charles Napier, was sent to the Cove 
i We 





of Cork, with instructions to operate in conjunction with 
the land-forees wherever naval aid was available. Cop. 
siderable bodies of marines were landed, and stationed 
with the regular military at the places already named, 
'Anned steamers were run up the different rivers, and 
‘anchored opposite suspected towns, with ail the prepa. 
rations for immediate action. ‘The entire supernumerary 
police foree of Ireland were centred in the southern coun- 
ties,and the Lrish police formasplendid and well-diveiplined 
body, numbering nearly 10,000 men. The out-pension- 
ers, who are in Ireland also a numerous body, were armed, 
and broueht into the field. The propriety of calling 
out the yeomanry was discussed, aud this extreme mea- 
sure was almost adopted. Northern noblemen offered 
the services of their tenantry and neighbours, who 
formed associations for tle defence of the country. The 
Orangemen requested to be armed; and that, perhaps, 
was the most singular request made during the excite. 
ment of August. The Orangemen are already tolerably 
well armed, as the extensive registry of arms in their 
districts, under the late coercion acts, would prove, even 
to those who are uaacquainted with their habits. We 
do not undervalue the lovalty of the Orangemen at this 
per! d. 

ter, and with their organization ; 


that their unshaken resolution to stand by the empire 


We are partially acquainted with their cuarae- 
izati and we are convinced 
in this crisis, helped more decisively than may be sup- 
posed in many parts of England, or of Scotland, to 
mould the opinions of influential persons in the south 
i ards peace. 

The number of men, including the fleet, moved from 
their respective positions, or congregated :n the south 
of Ireland during August, on account of this isane 

ovement, was probably not under seventy thonsand. 
The command of the camp at Thurles was given to 
General Maedonald. Other experienced officers were 
placed in command at Carrick-on-Suir and Waterford. 
Subsequently Lord Hardinge, the veteran of the Penim 
sula and of Waterloo, and more recently the conqueror 
of Seinde, proceeded to Ireland, not with the view of su 
perseding, but to serve under theeommander of the forces, 
Sir Edward Blakeney, in their direction and management. 
All these preparations were made against a shadow, al 
thouch that might have attained solidity, if they 
| Mr. Smith O’Brien never seems t@ 
have collected a regular foree. He raised adherents 
ceveral localities as he moved along, and they s¢f 
His army invariably consisted of } 


heen neglected. 


| when he passed. 


I voluuteers, whose puguacity seldom carried thes owt 
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their own parish or townland. At Kilkenny, barricades 
eere thrown up to prevent the arrest of Dr. Cane, when 


there was no warrant against him in existence. Three | 


subsequently, he was arrested and removed, with- 
gat the slightest popular resistance or even excitement. 
4 barricade was cast over the road in a small village of 
the South to prevent the entrance of a small body of 

ns, who were supposed to have a warrant for the 
grest of Mr. Smith O’Brien. Upon the villagers re- 
ceiving an assurance from the officer in command that 


he held no warrant of that nature, the barricade was re- | 


moved. On the 25th July a proclamation was issued by 
Lord-Lieutenant, offering a reward of £500 for the ap- 
hensionof Mr.O’ Brien, end £300 forthe apprehension 
of Mr. Meagher, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Doheny. 
quently, proclamations were issued, offering corresponding 
rewards for the apprehension of other leaders. Let us 


i 
; 
' 


j 
i 


| 


} 


Subse: | 


record, to the honour of the poor, and often starving’ 


santry, amongst whom the fugitives wandered, that 
yone of them earned one of these sums ; which, in their | 
ase, appeared equivalent to a fortune. We honour | 
the faithful honesty of the Scottish Highlanders, who | 
refased the enormous sum offered for the apprehension | 
of Charles Stuart, while we consider their allegiance | 
nisplaced. I.ct us also be just to the Irish Highlanders, | 
equally poor and equally misled, who might have earned, | 
bat would not touch, the money oifered by the Earl of, 
Clarendon. 

The exploits of Mr. O’Brien come into brief compass. | 
He commenced his actual campaign against Britain, by | 
sealing a policeman’s horse, and considerately giving | 
him his stick in exchange. His next appearance was | 
ina police-barrack, where he demanded the arms of the. 
wlicemen, and considerately allowed the sergeant in| 
command an hour to decide on his proposal. ‘The ser-| 
geant and his men prudently used the time of truce for’ 
the abandonment of their position, and their retreat to. 
aplace of security. We tind him next at Boulagh | 
Common, with a body of men, variously stated at from a 
few hundreds to a few thousands. A number of police- | 
nen, under the command of Lieutenant Trant, unfortu- | 
ately encountered this assemblage. The police, find- | 
mg themselves unable to meet the rebels on the tield, | 
might shelter in a house of two flats, belonging to 


Widow M‘Cormac, who holds a small farm inthe neigh- || 


wurhood of Ballingarry. The colliers in that quarter | 
vere supposed to be a lawless and turbulent class. | 
They threatened to attack the police, and a race oc-' 
curred between the latter and the people for possession 
the house. The police gained the race, and barri-| 
eded their prize. An attempt was made to storm the | 
wmporary fort, but the assailants were repulsed by the 
fre of the besieged. In the attack several of the assail- 
uals were shot, but the number of persons killed has 
never been correctly ascertained ; and is stated variously 
fom six to eighteen. It is obvious that the peasantry 
vere badly armed and worse oflicered. Their commander, 
tering the struggle, had his head-quarters in the eab- 
‘ge inclosure ; and he is said to have squatted under 
wer of the cauliflowers, while issuing his orders. ‘That 
my be the malicious invention of a foeman, who has 
nbstituted cowardice in battle for prudence in recon- 
‘iting, because Mr. O’Brien has stood fire ere now 

t showing nervousness. He was considered a 
ta duellist ; and though not a close shot, yet he ma- 
uged twice to injure the garments of ‘Tom Steele, who 
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formed a large bull’s eye. The attacking forces re- 
treated, and this defeat by the police turned the con- 
test. Success in this instance might have roused the 
south; or the powerful force who, at the time, were 
moving on Ballingary, and twelve hours afterwards 
were bivouacked on Boulagh Common, might have had 
to fight a battle for their position. A minute turned 
the scale. ‘The police force gained the race for the 
house by a minute; aud it was one of weighty import 
to Ireland. The only leader of any note who has yet 
fallen was wounded at Ballingary. The confede- 
rates had bright hopes of aid from the scientific plans 
of a young engineer, belonging, we believe, to Kil- 
kenny, who had become acquainted with Mr. O’Brien 
while engaged in railway surveying over some of the 
southern lines. This young gentleman was wounded 
in both legs, while directing an attack on the house. 
The wounds mortified, and he is dead. This seems 
to have been the only appearance in ams made 
by Mr. O’Brien against her Majesty's forces. He after- 
wards led, for some time, a vagabond life. Without 
any reliance on the bravery of the peasants, or even 
upon their determination to revolt, he wandered from 
place to place—now sleeping in a coal-pit, concealed 
next in a farmer’s out-house, and on another night 
inaking his bed upon the heath. The rencoutre :t 
Ballingary occurred on the 29th of July; and on the 
5th August Mr. O’Brien walked into the railway station 
at Thurles—purchased a second-class ticket for Limerick 
—was recognised by an Englishman named Hulme, a 
railway guard, who arrested him, and gained thus £500 
by the rebellion. ‘Mr. O’Brien was conveyed on the 
same night to Kilmainham jail, in Dublin, and waits his 
trial on the capital charge of high treason. 

The adventures of his party, after the Bailingary 
fight, were more of a burglarious, than a warlike cha- 
racter. They robbed the mail at Abbeyfeale; and, on 
another occasion, a party attempted to stop the Cork 
mail; but the guard presented his carbine, some pas- 
sengers produced pistols, and the rebels fled. At Rath- 
keale, a small village in the west, tliree men were shot, 
who, forming part of a turbulent band, cndeavoured to 
force an entrance into adwelling house; and that, we 


‘believe, is the last act of the insurrection involving 


bloodshed. 
A large number of individuals are arresicd in Ireland 
—a few have been tried—and the criminal courts will 
probably be engaged in this business unti! towards the 
close of the year. Several of the parties already tried 
are evidently men of Saxon origin. Mr. Mitchel, who 
was banished for fourteen years, must be of Saxon 
descent. Mr. Martin, who has been banished for ten 
years, was a small landlord in Downshire ; comfortable 
in his circumstances ; and very generally respected. He 
was evidently and undeniably of the Saxon race, against 
whom he raved in his journal, with the pertinacity and 
unreasonableness of his predecessor in business and 
banishment. Mr. Stephens, the engineer, who was 
killed at Boulagh, must have also been of English or 
Scotch descent. Mr. Mathews, a young mau, employed 
in one of the public offices connected with the Castle, 
las been recently arrested, and he, we believe, is the 
son of a Scotch gentleman in the employment of Go- 
vernment. ‘The linen drapers’ trade furnishes a larger 
proportion of the arrests than one might have expected 





from the propensities with which that respectabie pros 
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fession is supposed to be surrounded. The “ young 
men” in onelarge establishment have been aljnost entirely 
cleared out. Dazzled by the green and gold uniform of 
the ’S2 clab, of which tliey were presumed to be accu- 
rate judges, they became desirous to secure situations 
in the rebel army, obtained them, aud are now in New- 
gate, prisoners of war, who never had an opportunity 
of exchanging a blow for freedom. Several of these 
young and fighting warchousemen are, we learn, from 
England and Scotland. ‘The cause of the mania, like 
that of the cholera morbus aud the potato disease, has 
been atmospheric, and not altogether those national pre- 
judices and traditions invoked by the Dublin bards who 
eclebrated, or the Dublin politicians who heralded, its 
progress. 
We find soine difficulty in stating the precise number 
of prisoners who now, in England and Lreland, abide 
their trial for endeavouring to overthrow the empire. 
In England, the number must be nearly one hundred. 
In [reland, there are probably two hundred. The charges 
against the greatest proportion of the prisoners will be 
limited to misdemeanours, or to sedition under the late 
act. ‘The capital eharge of high treason will be preferred 
against a few individuals in Ireland. The fate of the 
English prisonersexcites littleinterest. They will betried, 
acquitted, or condemned, on the strict merits of the evi- 
denee. English juries are presumed to know no other 
element in making up their verdicts. There is no sus- 
picion against their honesty, although they may stretch 
the constitutional practice, in some cases, of giving the 
prisoner the advantage of all doubts; yet, in the pre- 
sent excited state of feeling, we should rather fear that 
the doubts may be cast into the opposite seale, — Irish 
Juries have a different character. There need not now 
be any hesitation in saying that the verdicts, in political 
trials, depend more upon the composition of the jury 
than the evidence presented by either party. Both in 
England and Ireland, the law requires wianimity in the 
jury to secure a verdict. ‘The presence of one partisan 
will be sufficient to acquit Mr. O'Brien; and partisans 
will be on the juries, unless they be “ packed.” — This 
fact cannot now be too broadly stated. The evil cries 
for aremedy. It is one of those disgraceful social fea- 
tures more injurious to any land than political grie- 
vances. 
be a delusion, and a snare; but all trials by jury, in 
Ireland, for political crimes, are delusions. The law 
pretends that a man is tried by his peers; but the ful- 
filment of the law in Ireland would leave the Govern- 
ment without a verdict. 
heen tried as the printer and publisher of a “felon’’ 
journal. The fact was clear. The law was equally 
clear. The printer of a paper has always been consi- 
dered, in law, responsible for its contents. That prac- 
tice may be bad or good, but we have merely to do with 
its existence. ‘This man was twice tried. On the first 
trial, the jury could not agree, because they said there 
is no proof here of design on the part of the printer ; 
yet the design of the paper was published in its pro- 
spectus, and blazoned in every column. The printer was 
not tried on account of an accidental paragraph, or an 
incidental article, but in almost every article that ap- 
peared in the paper its original purpose was vigorousls 
pursued. He was acquitted because the jury could not 
agree. The crown lawyers, in Lreland, are not cele- 
brated for the careful preparation of cases ; but, during 


One man, for example, has 
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this trial, they found some additional evidence, hear: 
on the position of the printer. This evidence was 
mentary. It proved that he was not merely q 
sional printer and publishes, buts like many other parties 
in the same mode of life, that he was also a lite 

butor to his publications. One of the articles Was found 
to be in his manuscript. He was again tried, and he 
has been again acquitted. These circumstances are 
painful. There can be no doubt of his guilt, accord 
to law, and that is the question placed before a jury 
and the question that they all swear to try well and ibe 





ie 
siderations in these matters. 


The circumstances are becoming still more painful, og 
account of a real or fancied admixture of religious eop. 
The convicted leaders 
have all been Protestants, and the rescued leaders are 
Roman Catholics. On that fact, religions animosity 
finds food ; and we are now told that no Roman Cathe. 
lic will ever be convicted by a jury on a serious charge 
unless the panel has been carefully purged, and the 
ballot has been precluded from falling on doubtful names, 

This state of matters is pleasant to those who seek 
the abridgement of civil rights. They are prepared to 
bring the institution of trial by jury into contempt, 
They would willingly seize any opportunity to remove 
that and other guarantees for freedom ; and a small 
ininority of Irish jurymen are playing wildly and inde. 
cently into their hands. Their conduct cannot help the 





| country. 


prisoners, while it deeply stabs the institutions of their 
We urged some months ago the necessity of 
‘reforming the jury law of Lreland, by borrowing from 
Scotland the practice of returning verdicts by a majority, 
The necessity of adopting this reform has been recently 
and generally acknowledged in the press; and if that 
should be the result of existing circumstances, there 


_will yet spring out of evil intentions good for Ireland; 


but the temporary abolition of trial by jury for political 





are certain in their operation, 
|jury have separated without a verdict would there have 
‘been a return against the evidence, if the majority of 
the jury had been competent to give a verdict. The 
Legislature may not adopt the plainest means of meet- 
\ing the existing evil. 


Lord Denman pronounced one trial by jury to}! than reform. 
V jury 


| affected by the result. 
which confers the power of retention without trial, un- 








offences is, we fear, a not less likely result. ‘The means 
of reform are before the Legislature. The means 
In no case when the 


They will more probably abolish 
‘The first is easier than the last. Sus 
pension gives less trouble than change; and that will 
be one further benefit wrought out for Ireland by the 
infatuation and the immorality of faction. 

The prisoners charged with political offences are not 
Their case is settled by the act 


til the Ist March, 1849. On their acquittal, by the 
disagreement of juries, they will be retained, and before 


the expiry of that date, the Legislature now separating 


will meet again to provide for their cases. , 
‘The probable punishment of the parties charged with 
high treason has been already discussed in the press. 
The punishment provided by law is death. That sem 
tence will be recorded in every case where a verdict is 
obtained on this charge. ‘The modification of the seme 
tence will rest with the Crown, and there is no 
that it will be modified. The insurrectionists displayed 
more savage humour in verse than in war, }litherto 
their insurrection has been conducted on, rose-wabe? 
principles. There are, indeed, many traits of softness 





and good-nature in the proceedings of Mr. O'Brien; 
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| to produce a good country gentleman, 
‘ign a dangerous rebel chieftain. ‘There was a curious 
dott a compensation in giving the policeman a stick 
gp bis horse. The most successful rebels would 
yareely have exhibited that considerate desire to aid 
the robbed policeman forward on his journey. The 
of bread and milk for his local adventurers at 

the evinced a care for the comfort of his fol- 
gers, probably equal to their leader’s means. The house 
oy Boulagh Common might have been captured, and the 
ffty policemen whom it euclosed miglt have been de- 
if O’Brien had determined to seize a victory at 

we hazard. There was a stack of hay behind the house, 
wd the neighbourhood abounded in similar material. But 
the police had kept five children belonging to Widow 
"Cormac as hostages, and this young family probably 
ered Ircland from wany deaths. Even Widow M‘Cor- 
ns’s story is favourable to the good nature of the 
chel leader. She found him amongst the cabbages, 
yeording to her tale, and dragged him forward by the 
ediar to negotiate with Lieutcnaut Trant for the release 
of her children. ‘The commander of the police wisely 
kept his hostages, and O’Brien declined to fire the 
house. He has been accused of abandoning his follow- 
es recklessly in their defeat; but the accusation is 
less ; for, after secing that theycould not or would 

wt fight, he was not serving them or their interests even 
{they had clung to him, by keeping them longer toge- 
ther; and his last act at Ballingary was the bestowal of 
seovercign on a woman whose husband had been shot 
kad—a poor price of widowhood, and yet the highest 
yethaps that O’Brien could afford to pay. His appari- 
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tion in the railway station at Thurles seems to have 
been planned, to avoid a voluntary surrender. We 
are by no means certain that Mr. Smith O'Brien hav- 
ing tried lis experiment, and learned its folly and 
madness, might not prove in after life a useful and 
loyal gentleman in Ireland. That experiment will 
not be tried, but in another land he may redeem his 
errors, by applying the experience that he has dearly 
earned here. If his life be spared, none of the minor 
performers can have any reason to suppose that their 
existence will be directly shortened, although its cir- 
cumstances will be changed. 

“What is to be done’’ by those who honestly are 
secking what yet they see to be fearfully needed ; great 
changes in the political state of the country depends 
upon this other question—*“ what ean be done?” To 
that some reference has been made in another page, 
and we have only here, in closing our chapter of com- 
mentaries on a mad month, to remind the confederates 
of Ireland, that we have always told them of a better 
way to any necessary political changes than that over 
the battle field, and one more suited to their strength ; 
and the Chartists of England, that we warned them 
against an alliance with men who were openly seeking 
to destroy the power, resources, and stability of anempire, 
in which no men have a greater interest than the work- 
ing-classes of Britain. It is obvious that few, very 
few of their number have been ensnared into partie. 
pation with the weakness and wickedness of this move- 
ment; and yet all of them seek reforms and changes 
that the Legislature has hitherto stubbornly and un- 
wisely resisted. 





a re ee 


PLAINT. 


Dank, deep, and cold the current flows 
Unto tho sea, where no wind blows, 
Seeking the land which no one knows. 


O'er its sad gloom still comes and goes 
The mingled wail of friends and foes, 
Borne to the land which no one knows. 


Why shricks for help yon wretch, who goes 
With millions from a world of woes 
Unto the land which no one knows ?# 


Though millions go with him who goes, 
Alone he goes where no wind blows, 
Unto the land which no one knows. 








For all must go where no wind blows, 
And none can go for him who goes ; 
None, none return whence no one knows. 


Why should the wretch who shricking goes 
With millions froin a world of woes, 
Reunion seek with it on those ¢ 


Alone with God, where no wind blows, 
And death his shadow—doom’d he gues : 


‘That God is there, the shadow shows ! 


Oh, shoreless deep, where no wind blows! 
And thou, oh, land, which no one knows! 
That God is All, the shadow shows, 


Evenzzer Exnior, 


ener 


A DREAM OF 


ROCKS. 


[WRITTEN IN THE CHANNEL, WHEN RETURNED FROM AUSTRALIA. ] 


% Tov, the Whaler, at the wheel, 
ked out for Lizard Point at hand ; 
while our ship, with vigorous keel, 

on, as glad to near the land. 


The waves, like dolphins, leapt about, 
And o’er the bulwarks dashed their spray ; 
, Save the Mate’s, all eyes peered out 
land—he only sleeping lay. 


a . 

Captain ! ho, Captain !” bawled the Mate — 
Sumbers fraught with some strango dread ; 
rocks which 1 beheld so late 
ou before us, right a-head,’’ 








** That’s right, my boy !"’ cries Tom, the Whaler— 
‘* Keep a sharp look-out in your sleep !"’ 
Old Tom, a jovial-hearted sailor, 


As ever ploughed the hoary deep. 


Just from the horizon moved a cloud, 
Which something firm beneath it left; 

‘It is our Isle!” quick hummed the crowd— 
And then one shout the welkin cleft. 


The Captain laughed—the heavens were bright ; 
‘*Come, Mate,’” he cried, with accents bland ; 
‘(If wrong your dream—’ tis also right— 


‘* Those Rocks behold ! your native land.’’ 
Ricnaay Jowttr, 
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THE COUNSELLOR: A TALE OF COMMUNISM. 


BY JOHN WILMER. 


(Continued from page 511.) 


Ivtta’s watchfulness was defeated by the increasing dark- | 
ness, or she would have become aware of the deplorably | 
helpless condition in which the Knight was dragged, rather 
than conducted, home by his friend the Counsellor, Put! 
the advanced hour of the night, or rather morning, tlie pre- 


caution her husband took to escort his charge to his very 
door—all confirmed her in the presumption that he had 
marked out the Knight for lis victim. | 

The following day, a chance confirmed her worst suspi- | 
cions. Next to her husband’s room, on the ground-floor, | 
was a dark closet wholly devoted to lumber, and which was 
seldom entered. Lately, the Counsellor had desired this 
closet to be cleared, as he wished to appropriate it to his 
own use, Jutta, not having yet completed the task, and 
believing her husband gone to the Council, was engaged 
there collecting some trifles belonging to herself, when two. 
familiar voices, in colloquy in the adjoining chamber, struck | 
her ear. They were those of Knipperdolling and Gertrude. | 
Amazement rooted Iutta to the spot. The next moment, a 
fecling more powerful yet prompted her to listen ; for her’ 
heart misgave her that a league between these persons could | 
only bode mischief to her friends and herself, and she thought 
she had, to say the least, the right of self-defence, | 

“Don’t be silly, Gertrude,” the Counsellor was saying ; 
“ attend the meetings and become a sister, and try and per- | 
I know ‘tis a hard business—I 


| 
suade him to join us too, 
had well nigh given it up; but women, especially the young 
and handsome, always manage to work their way with us, 
I have already told you in what manner this new creed could 


benefit you—would you not prefer being my lady yourself, 
to being my lady’s woman? Hitherto you have been firm 
—remain so, and, believe me, he will ultimately wed you.” 
“Tf IT were sure of that,’’ muttered the girl. 
“Try; then you will, at least, have done your utmost for | 
I'll aid and abet | 
you throughout; only vou must find means to persuade 
Fortunately, last night 1 


_ 


yourself; nor will you be unsupported. 


him to embrace the new tenets. 
made him so drunk, he has but a confused remembrance of 


what passed in the earlier part of the evening ; but if he 
never return, I shall be foiled in my views, and so will vou.” | 

“Well, we'll see,” said Gertrude; “but IT must see my | 
way clear before [ stir a finger in this matter ; so now, good | 
day to ye, sir Counsellor.” 

The closing of the door told Tutta that her husband was | 
left alone. 
fession of having overheard what had been said, and appeal- | 


For a moment she meditated an immediate con- | 


ing to his heart; but she gave up the notion as soon as’ 
formed, from a conviction of the utter futility of the step’ 
with such a person—it was humiliating herselfin vain. Iutta 
hoped, too, she had not rightly understood what had passcd ; | 
for, indeed, there were some expressions used which did not 

seem to bear upon existing circumstances. How could the 

Knight wed Gertrude whilst his wife vet lived ? If she had | 
heard those words aright, then Walburga’s death was plot- | 
ting. Horrible !—this could not be—bad as she knew her | 
husband was, she believed him ineapable of such a deed ; so | 
she revived her drooping spirits with the hope that her ears 

had deceived her. She determined, notwithstanding, to be | 
on the watch, to warn the Knight, and guard Walburga with 


a sister's solicitude. But in a few days the Mystery way 
made clear. ve 

The two men whom the Counsellor had introduced—fh. 
preacher, Hermann Rothmann, and the citizen, Krechg 
were frequent visitors to her house, and gradually became 
established guests at her table. Her icy reception of these 
favoured friends of her husband did not, in the least, cheek 
the footing of intimacy on which it had pleased the latter ty 
place them. They attempted, more than once, by address. 
ing their conversation directly to her, to recommend them. 
selves for some share of her notice ; but soon gave up the 
hopeless attempt to conciliate one who would not be con- 
ciliated. She often surprised the dark eyes of the young 
preacher fixed upon her ; but whenever thus detected, the 
glance was speedily withdrawn, and all appearance, even of 
attention, disappeared from his countenance. Those thought. 
ful eves, and the deep, fuli vibration of his manly voice, often 
haunted her when sitting alone in her bow-window, or when 
at work near the fountain in the yard, beneath the shade of 
the stately lime-tree, with Walburga by her side, and the 
children playing around them. But LIutta drove away the 
reminiscence whenever it occurred ; or, if rebel fancy still 
persisted, one glance at Crertrude, the mention of her name, 
sufficed to concentrate all her thoughts on her unconscious 
friend, and on the means of extricating her and the Knight 
from the perils that encompassed them. 

One morning, whilst thus musing to the monotonous, yet 
soothing sound of the trickling fountain, the children gam- 
bolling around her, Iutta was surprised by the presence of 
Hermann Rothmann. At an hour when her husband was 
known to be at the Council, his visit could hardly be meant 
for him ; nor was she able totally to suppress her astonish 
ment, and a little displeasure too, at the unauthorised in- 
trusion, The young man felt the reproof conveyed in her 
grave, inquiring air, and answered it by a look of humble 
deprecation ; then, taking possession of Walburga’s vacant 
seat, he seemed about to explain the motive of his visit, when 
Gertrude entered the yard for the children ; and, whether 
silenced by her presence, or embarrassed how to open the 
conversation, his lips remained closed, and his eyes fixed on 
the fountain as if he expected a suggestion from that quar- 
ier, But the water fell with its customary plash, nor seemet 
to tell of aught but peace and rest ; and lutta’s expectant 
look turned full upon him, and Gertrude’s keen observant 
clanee, never for a second averted from his face, mereased 
Rothmann’s embarrassment to such a pitch, that he medi- 
tated a hasty retreat. His pride, however, came to his at 
sistance, and, though not without effort, he addressed Tatts 
on indifferent subjects, fer laconic answers, and (rertrude’s 
persevering attention, which her toying with the children 
did not conceal, made the task of maintaining the convers 
tion every instant more arduous, when, to his great relief, 
Gertrude was called away. Had it been by any other 
but the Knight’s, the call had probably not been obeyed ; 
as it was, she left the spot with reluctant, lingering steps 

No sooner was she gone, than the vague, confased sir 
the voung man gave way, and the earnestness of a purper 
lighted up his pale features. 


“Tt was in the hope of finding you alone that I came # 
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ble an hour,’’ he said; “and now you are alone, 
gfiyou grant me few minutes’ serions attention ¢” 

#Yes,” said Jutta, somewhat astonished at this exordium; | 
stat is it the Counsellor who has commissioned you?” She | 
sated, hardly knowing how to frame her question so as 
tp veil the involuntary repugnance with which an embassy | 

that quarter inspired her. | 
4No,” the young man hastily replied, for he read her | 
ts aright— no; I came not at his bidding, but for | 

she satisfaction of my own conscience. I am afraid, even, | 
{am going to do that which, though fair to all parties, | 
sight draw down upon me the displeasure of the Coun- | 
dior” —— he paused ; lutta calmly awaiting what was to | 
glow, he added, with some emotion, “not that I mean, 


pereby to entreat your silence, for I consider myself still free | 
x tomy moral responsibility, even though I have entered 


. . | 
, religious association, But | must not trifle with my op- | 


egtanity—I will to the point at once. You are, perhaps, | 


wt aware that the girl who has just left us is a sister—an | 
{nsbaptist.”” 
#[ thought as much,” said Tutta, “ but was not sure.” 
4She attends mectings regularly, The Knight, too, has | 
‘st followed her example, and formally declared himself on | 
arside ; his christening will be our next solemnity.” | 
Jutta started with unfvigned surprise, So!” she said | 
—*have they brought him so soon to that? I thought—I 
igped it would have taken longer to tame him.” | 
#A sentiment more powerful than all others—one that, 
ises all distances, overcomes all obstacles, conquers | 
acy nook of the heart it has once entered, and expels 
dence every other thought—such a sentiment, madam, | 


/ phose object I need not, I dare say, in this instance, name, , 


lus influenced the Knight, Only those,” he added, in a 
mer tone, “ who do not know that sentiment can for a mo- 
nent call its powers in doubt.” | 

Iutta seeming, by her silence, willing to waive the ques- | 
tea, he continued — 

*But what will, perhaps, surprise you more is, that the | 
Anight’s lady is said to be on the eve of conversion.” 

Tutta could not control her amazement. It broke out in 
wetelamation which resembled pain, so intense was its ex- 
wesion. “I knew that she had of late adopted the tencts | 
dthe new religion, and formally renounced the Chureh of 
lume, but Walburga never breathed a thought beyond that.” | 

“Perhaps we are mistaken,’’ Rothmann answered; “ but | 
Knight and the Counsellor announced this accession to | 
@ number yesterday, in a meeting of brothers and sisters, 
#tumerously attended, that she is, at any rate, implicated,” | 

lntta had not the strength to answer, so greatly was she , 
metcome by othmann’s revelation. 

“Now, I trust it may be conviction alone that throws so | 
Pata prize in our way,” the young man resumed ; “ but | 
“husband may, perhaps, exercise over her the same sort of. 
aluence which sister Gertrude exercises over him.” Lutta’ 
wel her head in token of assent. In which case,” con- 
Sed Rothmann, “ it becomes a duty to enlighten her upon | 
Me cbjects which the lord of Eisenthurm has in view with | 
"ged to her conversion.” | 

fhtta hung on every word the young man uttéred. All | 
*alness, al] impassibility, all distance had vanished ; her | 
"ye eyes, lustrous as of yore with the intensity of her feel-| 
YS vere fixed upon him; her slender form bent forward, | 
@ lis half parted with eagerness, made her so like the 
aof past and happier years—so unlike the frozen Dame 

ing the world now knew, that Rothmann, lost 


gg 
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in observation of the change, almost forgot the object of his 
own errand. For some seconds he contemplated Lutta in 
silence ; an impatient exclamation brought him back to his 
purpose. 

* Our creed, like that of the Protestants in general, ad- 
mits of divorce,” he resumed ; “ but surrounds the act with 
far less difficulties than does even the new faith itself. As 
those who choose to conjoin in matrimony are not demanded 
their reasons for entering that state together, so we think 
it fair that, when the parties no longer feel able, or willing, 
to fultil their promised obligations, they withdraw at once 
from them, without accounting any more for the second deed 
than the first. We also admit the power of either party, 
unquestioned, to form any new ties they may please. No 
sooner docs your friend enter our society, than a divorce 





'} with the Knight will be pressed upon her, to be followed by 


his immediate union with Gertrude.” 

Tutta covered her face with her hands, and was for a time 
lost in thought. The young preacher respected her silence, 
He saw that she was agitated with unwonted emotion, and 
would give her time to recover herself. When she looked 
up, he said, with gentle emphasis— 

“Tam deeply grieved to have moved you thus; but to 
your friend you have access, and I wished her to know 
on what ground she stands, that she may judge, and act 
accordingly, Much as I do value every new accession to 
our party—above all, much as I would prize one pure and 
lofty spirit, one gentle heart, gained over to our convictions, 
above the stoutest arm or the highest lord, still, none but 
fair means should be used, be the aim ever so righteous. 
Now, I am afraid that neither the lord of Eisenthurm nor 
his lady have been altogether fairly dealt by.” 

“| fear not, indeed,” said Lutta, with a deep sigh. “ Hea- 
ven alone knows how all this is to end,” 

“ With regard to your friend, provided she enter our so- 
ciety of her own free, unbiassed will, and be not dragged 
into it unawares, as into a pit-fall, I do not sce but that she 
I hold, 


with tho-e of my persuasion, tliat it is far more in accordance 


might be benefited in every way by such a step. 





iwith the dictates of virtue and of truth, to break asunder 
| op nly, in the face of the world, a bond which the heart 
cannot keep, than to live on in feigned and constrained obe- 
|dience to a vow against which the spirit rebels, and which 
is broken before God, who sees all things, though kept before 
the eye of man. 

lutta’s colourless face was partially averted from the 
speaker, and her eyes sought the ground as she thus deve- 
loped his theory; but he could perceive the cheek suffused, 
for a second or more, with a faint crimson, which betrayed, 
no less than her attitude, the deep emotion with which she 
listened to this argument, urged by a voice whose rich, full 
chords thrilled her as she listened. 

“Yes,” he continued, with increasing warmth, “it is 
purer and more honest before God and man, to claim back, 
than to break, a given word—to enter into new engegements, 
which to keep may be easy and blissful, than to cling to 
those which prove a curse. Your friend may bless and be 
blessed in another and mutual affection ; but she is only a 
thorn in the side of her present husband, which he would 
give much to pluck from him. ‘To another she might be 
all, a// in life. And what can—what should the devoted 
lover of another be to her ?” 

“ ler husband still,’ insisted Iutta, in a tremulous voiee, 

“A word wherewith to frighten the timid from the real 


path to happingss—a bughear, Lf she sincerely becomes an 
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Anabaptist, that duty she mow owes him she may shortly 
owe another ; nay, even as a Protestant she may do this.” 
“<I am no great logician,’’ said lutta, with difficulty re- 
pressing the rising tears which trembled in her eyes, “but 
I am sure Walburga—that is—TI really hardly know what 
to think—what to say—they all conceal something from 
me !” she added, with bitterness ; ‘‘ all—even the friend of) 
my youth. Slow should I pretend to say what they feel, | 
think, or purpose, when an utter stranger informs me of the | 
plans of those nearest and dearest to me;’’ and, despite her 
efforts, a tear stole slowly down her pallid cheek, another 
glistening like a dew-drop on her long, black lashes. 

“ An utter stranger !”’ exclaimed Rothmann; “ a/ter this 
conversation, I had hoped you would no longer consider me 
as such.” 

“A stranger! no, not a stranger,” said Iutta; “ after) 
this kind warning, | were ungrateful to eall you so, or even | 


i 
| 


to think of you as such——I would offer you my friendship | 
with my thanks,” she added, putting forth her hand, ** but | 
it is in every way so poor a boon—not worth your accept- 
ance.” 

According to the usage of the day, the hand she thus 
held out was respectfully touched by the young man’s lips 
— perhaps they lingered one moment longer than etiquette 
enjvined on that trembling land, but at any rate not ina 
way to excite suspicion. 

Jutta long felt the impress of those lips, and later won- 
dered, in the secresy of her heart, that custom should sanc- 
tion such things. Often as the handsome lord of Eisenthurm 
had paid her that compliment, this prudish thought had 
never obtruded on her mind. 

Rothman, afraid of weak ening the favourable impression | 
he had at Jast succeeded in making, prepared to take his: 
leave. 

“I do not ask your silence,’’ he said; “I thought it my | 
duty to speak as [ have done, and will allow no one the 
right of questioning my conduct, or guiding my conscience; | 
but I leave it to your discretion, and your friendship for the 
lady Walburga, to make of my communication what use you 
think fit.” | 

“Thank you—from my heart I thank you; I will be 
cautious and prudent fur all our sakes; but if anything else | 
should come to your knowledge which it might import my 
friend to be acquainted with?’ ——— | 

“© You now know that you have in me a trusty ally; I 
shall not only speak, but act as you may please to command.” | 

Iutta felt it a relicf to be alone, and weep freely; for. 
women have in their easy flowing tears a balm to affliction, 
which man’s rugged nature knows not: they can wash out 














bitterness from sorrow, which corrodes and canker’s man’s | 
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Tutta and Walburga were again alone, It was DOR Cogs, 
sellor Knipperdolling’s turn to play the caves-droppey 
treading softly for fear of being heard, crept along a 
sage leading to his wife’s room, and, with ear closely a 
to the key-hole, eagerly drank in what passed jn the cong, 
dential interview then taking place. 

Walburga’s voice was raised to a pitch which 
him easily to catch the substance of her discourse, 

“ fe has deluded me with words, whose rea] meani 
now see through,” she said, “but which, fool that ] was, | 
understood to refer to a favourable change in our relative 
position —to hint at Gertrude’s expulsion, not my own.” 

Tutta’s reply was made in too low a tene to be overheard. 
but Walburga resumed witli increasing fire, ; 

‘“‘T imagine that the disgust he would feel at the Bishop's 
court, and the danger our new tenets might EXPOSE Us to 
here, would lead him to renounce this city, which J have 
heard Gertrude of late say, nothing on earth would make 
her leave, so much did she like it. Yes, you are right—J 
was blinder than a mole—I do not know where my head 
was ; but, oh! Iutta, I am so unhappy—I know 1 shoul 
have trusted you more implicitly —and I did trust your heart 
all along, but thought you warped by prejudice, blinded by 
unjust hatred; besides, you are so devoted to the religion 
which, from my heart, I have abjured—so averse from that 
which I have embraced with all the sincerity of convictiog, 
Yes, yes—I know a difference of opinion should not haye 
estranged us; but be generous, lutta; forgive me, and re- 
member our old German proverb—‘ oid love never rusts 
So you heard the whole plot from the Counsellor’s own lips 
—he and Gertrude leagued together against me—this is 
dreadful! ILow-eruelly that man has deceived me! How 
well you knew him !” 

A hand now laid upon the lock from within drove away 
the listener. But Walburga’s monologue—ior such lutta’s 
low, indistinct murmurs had made their conversation to him 
—had informed Knipperdolling of all he wished to know, 
Gertrude’s keen perception had taught her to mistrust 
Rothmann; but this casual revelation of Iutta’s means of sur- 
prising his seerets—for the back-closet at once occurred to 
him——remoyed all suspicions from the Counsellor’s ming, 
and he acquitted Rothmann of deceit. 

So the young preacher continued to visit the house @ 
precisely the same footing as before, Iutta carefully guard- 
ing her outward manner from any change which, by exeit- 
ing her husband’s notice, could only have been productive 
of mischicf; but still Rothmann became aware of a change, 
however imperceptible it might be to others. He felt she 
listened to him with a sympathy she extended to no ove 
else present; and when their eyes met, hers dropped leneath 


















bi east. 


be, did he once trouble it with serutinising the real object of 
the warning he had just conveyed. Not but that he might, 
and probably would, haye dome as much under other cireum- 
stances, but he ceytainly did not choose to own, even to 
himself, the motive that had influenced him, The ardour 
and enthusiasm of youth had already plunged lim headlong 
into such a wilderness of sophisms, that, despite the prompt- 


ings of a generous and high nature, he had lost all power of 
discrimination in points of every day morality; nor did he | 
take himself to task for the deep interest Jutta had inspired | 
him with from the very first instant he beheld her, but | 










yielded blindly to the impulse, 1 








his gaze, but were not averted in anger or contempt. This 
Rothniana trod the street with a lighter, prouder step! |conviction made him bolder, and more at his ease in her 
than usual; nor, tender as he conceived his conscience to | presence, and he gave way to that burning eloquence with 


which he had already made so many proselytes. 
" 
“TI know not why you preach so marvellously at us, the 
Counsellor one day observed, turning his malignant eye 
full upon him, “ unless, indeed, it be to keep your hand in. 
We are all here of one opinion—if you mean to convert my 
or . . ”? 
wife, I warn you it is trouble thrown away, 
Those few words warned both Hermann and Latta, 


|purpose not clearly revealed to cither; but Iutta swiled one 


of those rare and fugitive smiles which illumined hee face 
with the light of other days, and the young preacher felt the 
Counsellor’s rebuke lose its sting, 


“From the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh,’ 
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gate: “and that is my only defence for speaking out of 
wha, peice.” 


: aid matters go on, or rather remain at a stand-still, 
sina the Counsellor’s—not so at the Knight’s domicile. Wal- 


cong. ¢ determination to rescind her promise of embracing 
new persuasion, or of even visiting an Anabaptist meet- 
a ded tag, ber firmness of manner, and, it must be owned, the 


of her just reproaches, all tended to make life very 
ing | ei within it. Gertrude, too, violent and arbitrary, left 


vas, | ioe Knight no rest; and ever swayed by adverse impulses, 
lative - wide and his infatuation, tormente: by the contrary ad- 
2? ce of the Counsellor and the Counsellor’s wife——for Intta, 
card; ine strong in her friend’s behalf, was ever putting the 

iangers that threatened the sect before his eves—the 
shop's right, never very bright from the first, but getting men- 
US to gily darker by the effect of his deep potations over night, 
"have al his mental perplexities by day, fell into a state of utter 
make \vilderment. This distraction of mind not improving his 
lit] , always irascible and imperious, the consequence was, 


head yaxcession of family scenes that made Iutta cling to her 
ould ghtaty bow-window with all her past predilection. 
heart fn the meanwhile, the Bishop and his court being absent 
led by a country seat, some miles from Munster, the Anabap- 
ligion ftg—much strengthened by the presence of John of Ley- 
n that dn, whose personal advantages and mystical pretensions 
ction, gare him an immense preponderance—were rapidly making 
have jead in the city. 
nd re- The summer and autumn passed away in growing agita- 
rusts, tin, Intta could gather a tolerable notion of the progress 
1 Ips df the faction, by the many strange faces that daily made 
his is their appearance at her house ; some of which soon became 
llow hmiliar, whilst others came but once, and she saw them not 
sain, The discussions she heard at her own table, though 
away ofener now excluded from it than formerly—fragments of 
utia’s emrersation that easily reached her ear in so smal! a house 
‘0 him —these signs and tokens were not lost upon her; and Wal- 
know, barga, who kept up a lively intercourse with the world with- 
strust eat, made her aware of the several movements that heaved 
of sur- m the city as with a ground-swell. 
ral ” Firm in her resolve to repulse all her husband’s attempts 
UAL, at conversion to Anabaptism, Walburga was, however, as 
alent a convert as ever to the beauty and simplicity of the 
se on Protestant form of worship; and no cne rejoiced more than 
yuan te did when, at last, the efforts of the Duke of Hesse at 
excite nediation between the Bishop and the city were so far 
uctive owned with success, that six churches within the walls 
hy vere allotted to the exclusive use of the numerous adherents 


# the “new Faith,” as Luther’s Reformation was then 


0 one trmed. This was a great triumph for the Senate and 
neath wmusmen over the canons and bishop’s-men, and as such it 
| Thus a accordingly celebrated. Walburga allowed her friend 
ua het wrest until she had persuaded her to come and hear Her- 
2 with mann Rothmann preach at one of these Protestant temples ; 
A fhe had begun life as a staunch Lutheran, and at first 
4 tomfully rejected the tenets he had of late so warmly em- 
1 or raced, the adoption of which he still veiled from the public. 
ud ” hnita yielded with reluctance. Walburga-reproved her for 
remy Atepagnance which, she believed, originated in the obsti- 
ra ‘7 of religious prejudice ; but she was mistaken. Iutta 
wl the power of those well-known accents from the 


Rothmann’s eye quickly discerned the friends as they 
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who hare need of books, or fly-leaves, to read from, or to 
refresh their memories. To a natural talent for oratory, he 
joined a marvellous docility of organ. His accents, as his 
language, now persuasive and soft, now thrilling and awe- 
inspiring, won on the hearts of his listeners, and carried them 
along with him, All agreed in never having heard him to 
more advantage than on that day. Intta made no com- 
ment, but simply announced to Walburga her intention of 
never returning. 

“Why ?” inquired her friend. 

“ Because I have no wish to be converted,” said Tutta, 
with a grave smile ; “ my principles, such as they are, are 
all my strength—my religion is my only comfort. To yield 
one single point of either, were to lay down my lance and 
my shield—to lay myself open and without defence to sor- 
row and sin. Each must judge according to his own feel- 
ings.” 

“Do you think the tenets of the Protestant faith hold 

rout encouragement to evil ?” said Walburga, with rising in- 

dignation. 

“By no means,” her friend gently answered : “TI only 

mean that change of any kind is apt to shake weak minds 

—hborn and bred a Protestant, no earthly consideration 

could have converted me to Romanism.” 

“Ts that all, Iutta 2?” 

“All,” she said gravely ; but her cheek flushed, she 

could scarce herself have told why, at that simple question, 

which she hastened to forget, in order, perhaps, to avoid 

answering it to her own heart. Tutta was far from indalg- 

ing any reprehensible feelings towards the young preacher; 

but her growing interest in him, innoeent and pure as was 
its character, was already, to her scrupulous mind, a subject 

of secret alarm. She knew and felt the abyss along whieh 
she had to hold her way through life. 

Walburga, full of religious enthusiasm herself, warmed 
by the young preacher's eloquence, never for a single instant 
entertained the notion that an intimacy between him and 
Iutta could ever prove a peril or an inconvenience to either; 
but Tutta, though gentle and averse from controversy of 
any kind, was firm in her resolve ; nor could Walburga, nor 
even Rothmann himself, ever induce her to visit his chapel 
again. 

Not only did Anabaptists, open or disguised, lay siege to 
Knipperdolling’s table and time, but as the season wore on, 
grave senators, fellow counsellors, and other chief men of 
the city, held long conferences with him, and left his room 
with disturbed looks, and sad, disconsolate shakes of the 
head ; but Iutta was soon better enlightened upon what was 
passing. 

She was one morning sitting quite alone in her apart- 
ment, when a senator, whom she well knew by name, though 
but slightly by person, demanded speech of her. She has- 
tened to obey his summons, leading him herself to her pars 
lour with the respect his white hair and venerable character 
were calculated to inspire, He would not so much as ae- 
cept a seat; but entered at once upon the basiness that 
brought him thither. 

“T know the Counsellor is not here,” he said, cutting 
short her excuses for his absence ; “I know where he is— 
perhaps better than you do yourself.” 

“ He is at Council, doubtless,” said Tutta. 

“Ay, but not at our Council ; what I say seems to sur- 
prise you ; are you not aware of your husband's proceed. 
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Anabaptist, that daty she now owes him she may shortly 
owe another ; nay, even as a Protestant she may «do this.” 

“I am no great logician,” said lutta, with diificulty re- 
pressing the rising tears which trembled in her eyes, “ but 
I am sure Walburga—that is—I really hardly know what 
to think—-what to say—they all conceal something from 





me!” she added, with bitterness ; *‘ all—even the friend of, 
my youth, Slow should I pretend to say what they feel, | 


think, or purpose, when an utter stranger informs me of the 
plans of those nearest and dearest to me ;’’ and, despite her 
effurts, a tear stole slowly down her pallid cheek, another 
glistening like a dew-drop on her long, black lashes. 





“ An utter stranger!” exclaimed Rothmann; “ alter this 
conversation, I had hoped you would no longer consider me | 
as such.” | 

“A stranger! no, not a stranger,” said Jutta; “ after | 
this kind warning, I were ungrateful to eall you so, or even | 
to think of you as such—I would offer you my friendship | 
with my thanks,” she added, putting forth her hand, ‘but | 
it is in every way so poor a boon—not worth your accept- 
ance.” 

According to the usage of the day, the hand she thus 
held out was respectfully touched by the young man’s lips 
— perhaps they lingered one moment longer than etiquette 
enjoined on that trembling hand, but at any rate not in a 
way to excite suspicion. 

Jutta long felt the impress of those lips, and later won- 
dered, in the secresy of her heart, that custom should sane- 
tion such things. Often as the handsome lord of Eisenthurm 
had paid her that compliment, this prudish thought had 
never obtruded on her mind. 

Rothmann, afraid of weakening the favourable impression | 
he had at last succeeded in making, prepared to take his 





leave. 

“I do not ask your silence,” he said; “ I thought it my 
duty to speak as I have done, and will allow no one the 
right of questioning my conduct, or guiding my conscience; | 
but I leave it to your discretion, and your friendship for the 
lady Walburga, to make of my communication what use you 
think fit.” 

“Thank you—from my heart I thank you; I will be 
cautious and prudent for all our sakes; but if anything else 
should come to your knowledge which it might import my 
friend to be acquainted with’’——— 

“You now know that you have in me a trusty ally; 1 


shall not only speak, but act as you miay please to command,” 

lutta felt it a relicf to be alone, and weep freely ; for 
women have in their easy flowing tears a balm to affliction, 
which man’s rugged nature knows not: they can wash out 
bitterness from sorrow, which corrodes and canker’s man’s 
breast. 

Rothniann trod the street with a lighter, prouder step 
than usual; nor, tender as he conceived his conscience to 
be, did he once trouble it with serutinising the real ebject of 
the warning he had just conveyed. Not but that he might, 
and probably would, have done as much under other circum. | 
stances, but he certainly did not choose to own, even to 
himself, the motive that had influenced him. The ardour 
and enthusiasm of youth had already plunged him headlong 
into such a wilderness of sophisms, that, despite the prompt | 
ings of a generous and high nature, he had lost all power of 
discrimination in points of every day morality; nor did he | 
take himself to task for the deep interest Iutta had inspired | 
him with from the very first instant he beheld her, but! 


yielded blindly to the impulse, 





|| Be 
‘conviction made him bolder, and more at his ease in her 


i . ’ . 
presence, and he gave way to that burning eoquetice with 
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| purpose not clearly revealed to cither; but lutta swiled one 


| “From the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketby 






Tutta and Walburga were again alone, It was nom ops, 
sellor Knipperdolling’s turn to play the eaves-droppey. 
treading softly for fear of being heard, crept along the tn 
sage leading to his wife’s room, and, with ear closely angi: 
to the key-hole, eagerly drank in what passed in the cong. 
dential interview then taking place. 

Walburga’s voice was raised to a pitch which enabled 
him easily to catch the substance of her discourse, 

“ Ife has deluded me with words, whose real mean; I 
now see through,” she said, “but which, fool that ] was, | 
understood to refer to a favourable change in our relative 
position —to hint at Gertrude’s expulsion, not my own.” 

lutta’s reply was made in too low a tone to be oy erheard. 
but Walburga resumed witli increasing fire, 

‘“*T imagine that the disgust he would feel at the Bishop's 
court, and the danger our new tenets miglhit EXPOse Us te 
here, would lead him to renounce this city, which I haye 
heard Gertrude of late say, nothing on earth would make 
her leave, so much did she like it. Yes, you are right—J 
was blinder than a mole—I do not know where my head 
was ; but, oh! Iutta, I am so unhappy—I know I shoul 
have trusted you more implicitly—and I did trust vour heart 
all along, but thought you warped by prejudice, blinded 
unjust hatred; besides, you are so devoted to the religion 
which, from my heart, I have abjured—so averse from that 
which I have embraced with all the sincerity of conviction, 
Yes, yes—I know a difference of opinion should not have 
estranged us; but be generous, lutta; forgive me, and re- 
member our old German proverb— oid love never rusts? 
So you heard the whole plot from the Counsellor’s own lips 

—he and Gertrude leagued together against me—this is 
dreadful! Jfow-eruelly that man has deceived me! How 
well you knew him !” 

A hand now laid upon the lock from within drove away 
the listener. But Walburga’s monologue—for such Lutta’s 
low, indistinct murmurs had made their conversation to him 
—had informed Knipperdolling of all he wished to know, 
Gertrude’s keen perception had taught her to mistrust 
Rothmann; but this casual revelation of Iutta’s means of sur- 
prising his seerets—for the back-closet at once occurred to 
him—removed all suspicions from the Counsellor’s mind, 
and he acquitted Rothmann of deceit. 

So the young preacher continued to visit the house @ 


| precisely the same footing as before, Iutta carefully guard- 


ing her outward manner from any change which, by exeit- 
ing her husband’s notice, could only have been productive 


of misehicf; but still Rothmann became aware of a change, 


He felt she 
listened to him with a sympathy she extended to no-one 
else present; and when their eyes met, hers dropped beneath 


however imperceptible it might be to others. 
his gaze, but were not averted in anger or contempt. This 


which he had already made so many proselytes. 

i ine ly ” the 

I know not why you preach so marvellously at Us 

Counsellor one day observed, turning his malignant eye 
full upon him, * unless, indeed, it be to keep your haw in. 
We are all here of one opinion—if you mean to convert my 
wife, I warn you it is trouble thrown away.” 

Those few words warned both Hermann and Iatta,ofs 


of those rare and fugitive smiles which illumined het facr 
with the light of other days, and the young preacher felt the 


Counsellor’s rebuke lose its sting. 
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gate: “and that is my only defence for speaking out of 
ae 
7 aid matters go on, or rather remain at a stand-still, 
Coansellor’s—not so at the Knight’s domicile. Wal- 
wepi’s determination to rescind her promise of embracing 
de new persuasion, or of even visiting an Anabaptist meet- 
‘her firmness of manner, and, it must be owned, the 

“re of her just reproaches, all tended to make life very 
pone githin it. Gertrude, too, violent and arbitrary, left 
ioe Kn tno rest; and ever swayed by adverse impulses, 
: and his infatuation, tormented by the contrary ad- 
ree of the Counsellor and the Counsellor’s wife—for Inutta, 

ine strong in her friend’s behalf, was ever putting the 
that threatened the sect before his eves—the 
ight, never very bright from the first, but getting men- 
glly darker by the effect of his deep potations over night, 
sod his mental perplexities by day, fell into a state of utter 
weilderment. This distraction of mind not improving his 
always irascible and imperious, the consequence was, 
yexcession of family scenes that made Iutta cling to her 
gitary bow-window with all her past predilection. 

In the meanwhile, the Bishop and his court being absent 
#3 country seat, some nnles from Munster, the Anabap- 
fs—much strengthened by the presence of John of Ley- 
dn, whose personal advantages and mystical pretensions 

him an immense preponderance—were rapidly making 
head in the city. 

The summer and autumn passed away in growing agita- 
tion, Intta could gather a tolerable notion of the progress 
d the faction, by the many strange faces that daily made 
their appearance at her house ; some of which soon became 
hmiliar, whilst others came but once, and she saw them not 
sain. ‘The discussions she heard at her own table, though 
ohener now excluded from it than formerly—fragments of 
emversation that easily reached her ear in so smal! a house 
—these signs and tokens were not lost upon her; and Wal- 
targa, who kept up a lively intercourse with the world with- 
eat, made her aware of the several movements that heaved 
mp the city as with a ground-swell. 

Firm in her resolve to repulse all her husband’s attempts 
# conversion to Anabaptism, Walburga was, however, as 
anlent a convert as ever to the beauty and simplicity of the 
Protestant form of worship; and no cne rejoiced more than 
te did when, at last, the efforts of the Duke of Hesse at 
mediation between the Bishop and the city were so far 
crowned with success, that six churches within the walls 
were allotted to the exclusive use of the numerous adherents 
# the “new Faith,” as Luther’s Reformation was then 
roel. This was a great triumph for the Senate and 
wwnsmen over the canons and bishop’s-men, and as such it 
*u accordingly celebrated. Walburga allowed her friend 
Mrest until she had persuaded her to come and hear Her- 
mann Rothmann preach at one of these Protestant temples ; 
fr he had begun life as a staunch Lutheran, and at first 
srnfully rejected the tenets he had of late so warmly em- 
bared, the adoption of which he still veiled from the public. 
latta yielded with reluctance. Walburga reproved her for 
‘tepagnance which, she believed, originated in the obsti- 
“cy of religious prejudice ; but she was mistaken. Iutta 

Med the power of those well-known accents from the 
Pipit, which in private had produced so much effect on her 
Sgination. 


* Rothmann’s eye quickly discerned the friends as they 





“tered his over-crowded church, and a flush of pleasure 


Peyrend his features. He was not one of those preachers | 


who hare need of books, or fly-leaves, to read from, or to 
refresh their memories. To a natural talent for oratory, he 
joined a marvellous docility of organ. His accents, as his 
language, now persuasive and soft, now thrilling and awe- 
inspiring, won on the hearts of his listeners, and carried them 
along with him, All agreed in never having heard him to 
more advantage than on that day. Iutta made no com- 
ment, but simply announced to Walburga her intention of 
never returning. 

“Why ?” inquired her friend. 

“ Because I have no wish to be converted,” said Tutta, 
with a grave smile ; “ my principles, such as they are, are 
all my strength—my religion is my only comfort. To yield 
one single point of either, were to lay down my lance and 
my shield-——to lay myself open and without defence to sor- 
row and sin, Each must judge according to his own feel- 
ings.” 

“Do you think the tenets of the Protestant faith hold 
out encouragement to evil ?” said Walburga, with rising in- 
dignation. 

“By no means,” her friend gently answered : “I only 
mean that change of any kind is apt to shake weak minds 
—hvorn and bred a Protestant, no earthly consideration 
could have converted me to Romanism.” 

“ Ts that all, Iutta ?” 

« All,” she said gravely ; but her cheek flushed, she 
could scarce herself have told why, at that simple question, 
which she hastened to forget, in order, perhaps, to avoid 
answering it to her own heart. Tutta was far from indalg- 
ing any reprehensible feelings towards the young preacher; 
but her growing interest in him, innoeent and pure as was 
its character, was already, to her scrupulons mind, a subject 
of secret alarm. She knew and felt the abyss along whieh 
she had to hold her way through life. 

Walburga, full of religious enthusiasm herself, warmed 
by the young preacher's eloquence, never for a single instant 
entertained the notion that an intimacy between him and 
Iutta could ever prove a peril or an inconvenience to either; 
but Iutta, though gentle and averse from controversy of 
any kind, was firm in her resolve ; nor could Walburga, nor 
even Rothmann himself, ever induce her to visit his chapel 
again. 

Not only did Anabaptists, open or disguised, lay siege to 
Knipperdolling’s table and time, but as the season wore on, 
grave senators, fellow counsellors, and other chief men of 
the city, held long conferences with him, and left his room 
with disturbed looks, and sad, disconsolate shakes of the 
head ; but Iutta was soon better enlightened upon what was 
passing. 

She was one morning sitting quite alone in her apart- 
ment, when a senator, whom she well knew by name, though 
but slightly by person, demanded speech of her. She has- 
tened to obey his summons, leading him herself to her pars 
lour with the respect his white hair and venerable character 
were calculated to inspire. He would not so much as ae- 
cept a seat; but entered at once upon the basiness that 
brought him thither. 

“1 know the Counsellor is not here,” he said, cutting 
short her excuses for his absence ; ‘I know where he is— 
perhaps better than you do yourself.” 

“ He is at Council, doubtless,” said Tutta. 

“Ay, but not at our Council ; what I say seems to sur- 
prise you ; are you not aware of your husband's proceed. 
ings? True, it is generally current with the pablic that 





you are a good, faithful soul, who have not followed’ in the 
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path of his infidelity; that is why I determined to address 
you this day.” 

“ Me!’’ said Iutta, with unfeigned surprise. 

“A wife has ever some influence over her husband— 
many to-day send me here in the hope that you will lend 
your aid to assist us in recalling Knipperdolling from the 
disastrous course on which he has entered.” 

“Me!” repeated Intta—“ you expect that of me ?”’ 

“ Why not, my child,” said the old man ; “ the case is 
urgent, so I will be brief. The Anabaptists, whom we have 
sought by decrees of banishment to turn out of this city, 
are now making head against us. ‘They have a secret Se- 


nate of their own, and it is rumoured that your husband is a}! convietion—he would lay his bleeding heart upon it. 


i 
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exert more power than over Knipperdolling, Bus 

futile were her attempts with both, Rothmann replied 
with all the subtle sophistry of enthusiasm—er hushand 
with that brutal firmness, or rather obstinacy, which he w 
carefully veiled from the eyes of others, only to make it 
more eviderft to his own wife. She appealed to his selfin. 
terest—represented him as branded with the contempt of 
the Senate, and liable to the vengeance of the Bit OP one 
day or other. dutine al ‘ 
citizen—as a minister of the reformed faith—of his faip 


To Rothmann she spoke of his 


fame and prospects— of the esteem of his friends. He was 
| prepared to mane any and every sterilice on the altar of 
Knip. 


Counsellor in that Senate; if so, he must withdraw from | perdolling, in his less rounded phrase, spoke his unvarnished 


ours. Such a declaration will, I trust, come softened from 


your lips, and be accompanied by all the suggestions of | 


female prudence and virtue to detach him from such unpa- 
triotic and uncitizen-like conduct. You are silent, my 


child; am I mistaken—are you, too, won over to this sect?” | 


“Oh, no! 
sir, but” 

‘© There must be no ‘ buts ;’ women should, in times like 
these, do something too for their native city. Our embar- 
rassments are, indeed, great. The Anabaptists call daily 
fresh numbers to their aid ; and our town fills mysteriously 
with all sorts of strange persons—mostly rabble—who go 


” exclaimed Iutta ; “do not believe it, good 





begging about the street, but whose very poverty renders | 


them objects of apprehension. If we order them out at one 
vate, they are in at the other; our prisons are all insufli- 
cient to contain the vagabonds who infest our purlieus. 
These are awful allies to any party.” 

“You called in, at one time, the Anabaptists to aid you 
against the Bishop.” 

“ Nay, nay—not so; we merely did not proceed with any 
great severity against them at first, to keep them in terro- 
rem over the Bishop ; but we never meant otherwise than 
ultimately to turn them out.”’ 

“Tt had been easier done than now,”’ said Tutta. 

“True,” said the Senator—* you speak but too truly — 
great was our error, and much do we rue it; but now the 
evil is done—we have driven away the Bishop by means of 
the Anabaptists, and now they are, I verily believe, about 
to drive us out ourselves. But that is not now so much the 
question as our sorrow at seeing such men as Hermann 
Rothmann, and Bernhard Knipperdolling, declaring them- 
selves against us. It has filled the whole Senate with regret 
and fear. I will conceal nothing from you; many of our 
most highly-considered families are leaving the city, not 
liking the aspect things are taking. Upon the preacher we 
can have no hold, but on the Counsellor you must have; and 
we place much hope and much reliance in one of whom the 
world, usually so censorious, speaks so well.”’ 


“1 will not—lI must not deceive you,” said Intta; “1! 


have not the slightest hope of success in the mission you 
impose upon me; nay, though a very painful confession, 
truth compels me to admit, that any recommendation of mine 
will do harm rather than good. My husband is not in the 
habit of reposing any trust whatever in my poor abilities.” 
“ Do your best,”’ said the old man—*‘do your best ; that 
is all your native city will expect of you ; but that much she 
has a right to demand—exert yourself to the uttermost.” 
The Senator left lutta, stunned with the nature of his 
commission; but not only did she prepare courageously to 
fulfil it, but even imposed on herself the task of making an 
effort with Rothmann, over whom she believed she could 
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opinion, that the Bishop and his courtiers, the most hick 
and puissant Senate, and all the Senators, should be hung 
on the towers of Munster, as an example to all men of the 
fate reserved for those who sought to crush liberty. 

[utta, foiled in these attempts, tried no more, ‘bat sank 
back into her habitual apathy, Walburga, more alive t 
what passed around her, from the habit of hearing cloomy 
predictions, which, every day, as it glided by im peace and 
quiet, proved erroneous, remained unconcerned; and, jn 
common with all the town, mistook the lull before the storm 
for the calm that succeeds it, 

Christmas was drawing nigh, and’ Munster was fast ae 
suming the animation peculiar to that epoch in Germany, 
The market-place and all the streets were verdant with the 
spoils of the forest, and Nuremberg toys were to be seen in 
every shop; whilst others of a coarser description, together 
with innumerable boxes of gingerbread, decorated every 
booth. The children were entering on their annual excite. 
ment, and might be seen swarming the streets, with or with 
out their parents, as the case might be, devouring with their 
eyes all the marvels they beheld, and canvassing their hopes 
and wishes before their elders with innocent and unconseions 


eagerness. 


followed by Gertrude, threaded their way with difficulty 


the crowd of country-folk, who, then as nor, 


through 
thronged the city, to procure neccessary objects for the famons 
German Christmas tree, which even the humblest and poor 
est, whatever their privations throughout the year, find 
means, at that epoch, to bestow on their offspring. Women, 
with baskets loaded with branches of the statcly pine, ot 
ruthlessly torn from mother earth, fre 
quently stopped the way, pausing, as they went along, to 
buy play-things; and thus, compelled to linger about the 
booths, Gertrude’s basket soon became heavy with purehases 
Whilst Iutta and Walburga listened with motherly ples- 
sure to the innocent prattle of the infants, and were ab 
sorbed in the delicate task of deciding between a gingerbresd 
Luther and Pope, St. George and the Dragon illumined with 
bright colours, and holy Ginevra, Gertrude was fretting and 
fuming at being obliged, despite her regal beauty, to follow 
these ladies about the market-place in humble costume ; and 
it was with ill-repressed rage that she contemplated the long 
veil of her mistress, flowing behind her in token of her tank, 
and the costly pearls that denoted Dame Knipperdolling’s 
station as the wife of one of the magistrates of the city; ant 
she swore in her heart the ruin of those women, whiose cot 
tempt she felt in their very silence, and whose position threw 
her youth and beauty into shade. , 
At every step they were saluted by friends and acquaint 
ances ; for the fine weather had drawn all the better 


even young saplings, 
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exery booth, they were about to leave the market- 

by one of the less-frequented streets, when a party, 
al from it, again stopped them with kindly greetings. 
ts family of one of the most respected and richest 
of the city, a town-council-man like Knipperdol- 

ing, bat whose influence was not so great, either within or 
gjiboat the town-hall. The father and mother were fol- 
ied by their eldest daughters, two beautiful girls, just 
iedding into womanhood. <A youth, their senior by some | 
and several younger boys, who evidently were the | 

of the day, brought up the rear. This family was | 
igantly connected with Iutta on her mother’s side, and al- 
chose to remember the circumstance with peculiar | 

It was, therefore, as their sweet cousin that they 

yor greeted her, all the more readily, perhaps, for Walbur- | 

'sfan and veil, that proclaimed her rank as clearly as her | 
igshand’s spurs could testify of his. 

“We have been so long without seeing you,”’ said the 
gatronly dame, “ that we almost fear you have forgotten the | 

bP] 
ay to our house. 

“Ithought you were gone,” said Tutta, 

4 Why should we go?’’ put in Counsellor Wolfrath, whose | 
eunsels, despite his fierce patronymic, always smacked more 
dthe sheep than of the wolf. “ L hate your fantastic people, 
ubo are glad of the shadow of an excuse to be on the high-_ 
says. Wehave a comfcrtable house, thank Heaven, wherein to 

amerryChristmas. Will you join our partyto-night?” 

“Thank you,” said Iutta; ‘ we have a tree at home for 
these two little ones.” | 

“The next day, then, for dinner?” said the wife, per- | 
gasively. ‘* Well, we meant to invite you by a ceremoni- | 
as call;‘we shall not omit it. Minna and Bertha will, 
apect you. They are getting quite women now,” she | 
added, in a confidential whisper; ‘sweet seventeen, you 
know; luckily the Counsellor has the tocher ready.” 

“My pretty cousin will not need it,” Jutta replied, with | 
akind smile. | 

# Ay; but you see we are ambitious for our children: less | 
than a Counsellor Knipperdolling will not do for us.” | 

“You might hope for better,” Iutta observed, casting her | 
ges to the ground. | 

“Nonsense !” 
“Why alfect to make light of your agreeable position? And 


wpe from their houses. After being thus delayed before 
samost 
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|| mere passing exclamation of surprise. 
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Walburga trusted, witha sigh, that her own little dangh- 
ter might one day be as fair as those lovely girls, and her 
boy look as bold and intelligent as their brother ; and added, 
with a still deeper sigh, the hope of seeing them reach that 
age. 

“Come, come, Walburga; do not suffer yourself to be 
cast down by the sight of domestic felicity. If comparisons 
should occur to any one, surely, childless and widowed in 
heart as I am, such were most permitted to me; but I fly 
them as my worst foes. It is like turning the barbed arrow 
in the wound,” 

Whilst thus conversing, they turned their footsteps home- 
ward. Gertrude reflected with increasing bitterness, caused, 
perhaps, by the weight of her basket, now full to the brim, 
on the courtesies offered on all hands to the ladies, in whose 
footsteps she was obliged to tread; whilst she—the queen- 
like, the beautiful—was overlooked, or glanced at with a 
The grace of the 
young Wolfraths, the caressing fondness they had assumed 
towards Dame Knipperdolling, the respectful deference of 
their manner to the Lady of Eisenthurm, had fired her blood 
with envy and indignation, ‘* And to think,” she muttered, 
“that we are all born alike, and yet, that that little sprig 
of nobility should be entitled to wear a veil down to her 
heels, which does not become her, when I, who eclipse her 
in every way, dare not wear onc! It would set me off, and 
[I would sct it off. And to say that, after all, as has been 
revealed in dreams and visions to Johu of Leyden, that 
blessed prophet, we all come naked into the world—never 
bring so much as a rag on our backs, be it of purple or 
haize! no, nor even cluteh so much in our fingers as the 
nurse’s fee. If we are born equals, why don’t we remain 
equals? Ay, when I am the Lady Eisenthurm, and Dame 
Walburga trots with my basket at my heels, and I wear the 
veil and she the apron, I wonder who'll give herself airs? 
I'd like to see two such little minxes talk tome.” So say- 
ing, Gertrude involuntarily tossed her head; but, luckily, 


|| none were by to see. 


At last home was reached, and all disposed of for the 
evening. Christmas Eve is the most joyous, as well as most 


itruly national, festival of the German people; and its ob- 
|| servance extends wherever the tongue is spoken, and the 
said the dame, shrugging her shoulders. |! Teutonic race has spread. ‘The Catholics invented All-Hal- 


low’s Eve, Lady-Day, and many other poetic fetes; but 


tho should know better than myself, a counsellor’s wife too, | never one so interesting and humanising as this, which may 


how very pleasant it is?” 

“Agreeable—pleasant,’’ murmured the worshipful Coun- | 
tellor himself, “that is, for the wives and daughters; but I 
an tell you, that to sit for hours listening to other people’s 
wk, and not being able the whilst to get up an opinion and | 
agpech of one’s own, which is often my case, especially in 
vay hot or very cold weather, is not so very pleasant ; then, 
lean tell you, one would rather retire into the shades of 
Wivate life, I always warn my Sigismond on that head.” 

lotta and Walburga with difficulty escaped from the prose 
this respectable couple ; but both threw a lingering glance 
tthe graceful forms of their daughters. 

“He speaks as though weighed down by a mitre, or a 
Geral coronet, at the very least,” said Walburga, with a 
*lemptuous curl of the upper lip. 

“How blind we poor mortals are!” exclaimed Iutta; “a 
maher to wish to lavish so much beauty and innocence— 
tte hoarded wealth of years, too—upon such a man as the 

+ Poor, deluded mother; may no evil genii have 


ght the wish as it escaped her heedless lips |” 





| well be called “ all children’s day.” 
no cottage so lowly, as to pass that eve unnoticed, It brings 





No palace is so stately, 


together scattered members of families, who have wandered 
from the parent-roof, where all rejoice, not only at the in- 
nocent enjoyment they witness, but at the remembrance of 
similar innocent enjoyment in days bygone. The elders 
stand by and remember, with a silent tear, the departed pa- 
rent, or the long-missed brother or sister, the lost link in 
the family chain. It is a purifying, sanctifying, beautiful 
feeling, that hallows the Christmas Eve in Germany. Who, 
on that day, would not be a child, to pass through its de- 
lightful excitement ? 

The festive evening was to be passed in Iutta’s house, 
She and Walburga spent hours in decorating the tree ; and 
when they had finished their work of love, they both viewed 
its splendour with the delight of very children; and both 
owned this was a happy, happy day, come of it what might. 

With their own hands was the chamber prepared and 
lighted up; and the children, whose soft whisperings had 
been heard without for some time, were at last let im, They 
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approached hand-in-hand, on tiptoe, and burst out with the 
melodious, ringing laughter of childhood, at sight of the 
stately pine branches, artistically displaying the form of a 
tree, on the table, covered with Iutta’s finest damask, and 
from whose boughs depended numberless coloured wax ta- 
pers; gi and sweetmeats of various kinds, knights 
in armour, dames in full puff; Nuremberg dolls, of high 
perfection, here and there peeping forth from the green 
bower. On the table lay a diminutive lance and shield for 
the boy, and some few articles of female finery for the girl; 
and the friends now had to distribute, to explain, and, above 
all, to listen to the pleasant accents of childish glee. 

“ To think,” said Walburga, “ that neither your husband 
nor mine is here to witness this scene !”’ 

“ Do not let us mix one bitter drop with this rare cup of 
pleasure,” said Iutta. 

“[ cannot help remembering that to-night there is a 
meeting which Gertrude attends,’ resumed Walburga: 
“‘ but, as you say, it is bootless remembering anything else 
but the gladness of the moment. How few houses will be 
dark to-night? Everywhere there will be life, light, and 
joy.” 

“‘ I used formerly to spend this day with Counsellor Wolf- 
rath,” Iutta replied, “‘ merely to escape the darkness and 
silence of my own home, the only cheerless one in the whole | 
city, 1 believe; but thanks to your presence, Walburga, I | 
am happier now. Hark! what sound is that?” 

“ The bells are ringing in Christmas,” 

“No! It is che tocsin!’’ exclaimed Iutta. 

The next instant they threw open the window, and the 
hurried, mournful peal filled their hearts with vague terror; 
for the alarm-bell conveys to the dwellers in cities the same 
sense of danger and desolation which the booming of the 
distress-gun, from a storm-tossed ship, does to the mariner 
on shore. ‘They saw a lurid light in the heavens; but too 
many tall buildings and spires intervening, lutta proposed 
to ascend the small belfry, which, as was common with most | 
houses of that day, surmounted that of the Counsellor, whose | 
four windows commanded a freer view than could be obtained | 
from any other part of the dwelling. Here the true cha- | 
racter of the glare became evident. There could be no| 
doubt but that a fire of considerable extent was raging some- | 
where before the gates; for lutta was positive that it could | 
not be within the city. Strange noises, too; shouts and | 
cries, and the discharge of fire-arms, and the roll of drums, | 
indistinctly came and went; for the wind, by its direction, 
wafted the sounds away ; and their apprehensions became the 
more intolerable, from their finding it impossible to clothe 
them in any given form. 

They returned to the apartment below ; the children were 
trying to clamber up a chair, to reach a point whence they 
might look out. Walburga severely inquired what they 
were about there, instead of playing? The children said 
they had heard a wild outery in the street. The women 
thrust their heads from the casement and listened. They 
heard nothing, at first, but the tramp of hurrying feet as 
ithe people hastened by, and confused distant clamours. 
Single figures, wild and uncouth, soon, however, came run- 
ning by, shouting, or rather wailing, as they went, words, 
whose real meaning it was difficult to comprehend, until re- 
petition made them clear. 

“ Repent, ye sinners, or perish in your iniquity; for the 
judgment day is come at last.” 

Such were the words they uttered, which were presently fol- 
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but before their house no footsteps stopped, and soo the 
street returned to its customary quietude, The teo, 
suddenly ceased; but a noise, like the lashing of an 

sea, rumbled on in the distance. For the first tinea 
their ill-assorted union, lutta longed for her husband's pre. 
sence. Waliburga sobbed with anxiety for hers, The 
children, in their blessed unconsciousness, were yet in 
tures before the Christmas-tree, nor perceived how dim its 
spent lights were growing. 

Iutta gazed from the window unceasingly, The Very 89. 
litude and stillness of the street seemed thronged with por. 
tentous images. At last a male figure hove in sight; he 
seemed to make directly for the house. The moon shone 
so bright and clear that she could distinctly TeCOgnise the 
form as it came nearer. It was not the Counsellor: it a 
Rothmann. 

The women sprang forward to meet him. In the excite. 
ment of the moment all forms were forgotten ; and the 
preacher, interrogated but by the anxious looks of those 
whose lips could not frame the question, hastened to reply, 

“‘ The town is ours!” he exultingly cried. “We have 
seized upon the arsenal, armed ourselves, blocked up the 
market-place, taken possession of the principal churehes, 
and set fire to St. Michael’s, the convent before the gates,” 

“ Holy Virgin!—merciful Heavens!’ exclaimed the 
friends, in one breath, the creed of either betraying itself 
by her ejaculation, though neither, at that moment, were 
conscious of it. 

“ To your Lord we owe a debt of gratitude,” continued 
Rothmann, with a slight bend to Walburga. “The mea 
under his command were net disposed to let us off cheaply; 
but the Lord of Eisenthurm” 

“ Betrayed his trust!” said Walburga, sinking into a 
chair, and covering her face with her hands, 

‘“* He has spared bloodshed, lady,” said the young man, 
severely ; * there has been enough as it is.” 

“True; you are wounded,” said Iutta, pointing to his 
vest, on the dark folds of which were seen some stains of 
blood. 

** A mere scratch—a trifle,” he said, with embarrassment; 
for he felt conscious of reddening violently ; “ it is not worth 
looking after, I thought it right to come and inform you 
of what was going on, especially as I knew that both your 
husbands are likely to be engaged for many more hours; 
and, above all, I wished to tell you that your houses and 
persons are safe from all violence.” 

“ Are not others as safe?” inquired Iutta, with a falter- 
ing voice. 

“I grieve to say, no,” he replied, with downcast eyes; 
but he soon raised them to Iutta’s face, with renewed con- 
fidence. ‘“ It is the fate of war, and cannot be helped; te- 
day’s victor may be to-morrow’s victim. When our oppres 
sors triumph they cruelly slay, imprison, fine, and torn out 
the brethren, be they never so patient and enduring: fr 
the sake of the great aim we have in view, we cannot be 
more indulgent or neglectful. We take no more than we 
risk. I know the laws of iron necessity seem hard to tender, 
womanly hearts; nay, our more virile ones bleed, ‘eo, fee 
the severity of the measures prudence and policy compel ws 
to adopt. But our Lord sayeth himself, ‘Who is not with 
us is against us.’ So say we, the elected children ef hs 
grace, and act accordingly.” : 

Walburga clasped her children in her arms, hiding ber 
weeping face in their silken ringlets, too much 











lowed by the shouts and groans of the pursuing and pursued ; 





overcome by 
her emotions for speech, or even for thought. Tatts; rooted 
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Ap the floor by surprise and terror, pale and rigid, in her 
plate garb, looked like a carved monumental effigy. The 
; at her back, throwing her figure out against 

othe night sky. the waning tapers of the Christmas-tree, the 
toys, gave the scene an unnatural and dismal air; 

jm strong contrast with the glowing triumph that lighted up 
otheteatures, aud seemed to expand the person, of the young 
; On Iutta he fixed his ardent gaze, laden with a rapturous 
tenderness that no words could have embodied. Those lus- 





pons eves seemed to wish to penetrate every crevice of her! 
heart, to convey thither some share of his own overwhelming | 


: to which no glance, no shade of expression, cor- | 


in Iutta’s cold and blanched countenance. 
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how time sped ; but the one closed her volume, and the other 
rose from her knees, at one and the same instant. They had 
greatly recovered their calmness. A high, firm resolve now 
sat on Walburga’s brow—a mystic seal which imparted a 
majesty to her whole being, which it had never before ex- 
hibited. Intta’s countenance was irradiated by an unutté:- 
able resignation that softened every feature. The one seemed 
ready to brave, the other to endure, all things. They clasped 
each other in a mute embrace for a few seconds, then Wal- 
burga caid, in a firm tone— 

« Tutta, we will be sisters and friends unto death, and she 
who survives will care for these helpless innocents. Shall it 
’ Tutta pressed her friend’s hand warmly. 

“Nay, that is not enough, Iutta; swear you will supply 





not he so ? 





._ # You will have time allowed you for conversion,” Roth- | | my place, if I fail them.” 


mann resumed ; ‘* but vou must eventually, for very safety’s 
_gake, be rebaptised. How great the triumph of this day, | 
_gere it my lot to persuade you into the sincere adoption of 
ar creed! Who more than you, a saint in all but in name, | 
deserves to be enlisted among the faithful? Great changes | 
post follow soon. The social as well as the political face | 
of things must alter, elsewhere as well as here; although 
from hence will the impulse be given which is to regencrate | 
*theworld, You must prepare your mind for the change— 
-atoff from you the fetters of prejudice—be courageous | 
bat one short hour, to be repaid by the happiness of a life. | 
Mh! remember my words, and dream not to clingy to a sink- | 
ing vessel, but boldly ascend the ark of safety.” 

Intta listened to the deep and thrilling tones, gazed into | 
the impassioned eyes of the young preacher, and suddenly | 
the truth flashed upon her. She was loved, ardently loved, 
by an earnest and sincere, though a misguided heart. The 
conviction shot through every fibre until it reached her own, | 
and nearly stopped its pulsations. Iutta bad never vet known 
love, either in herself or in another ; her very surprise veiled | 
her emotion, and made her seem impassible beneath those | 
harning glances that confused and bewildered her. | 

“Prepare the Lady Walburga,” continued Rothmann, in| 





Iutta complied with her friend’s request. 
“© Now then,” said Walburga, “Tam more quiet; at least, 
| I have secured them a mother.” 

‘© They shall not need one, Walburga.”’ 

“ Who knows ?” said the Lady of Eisenthurm, gravely. “ I 
have a wife’s duties, as well as a mother’s, to perform, and 
no considerations shall prevent my fulfilling them.” 

« And I,” said Iutta—* I, too, have a hard task before 
me, Strange,’ she added, as if to herself, * that so power- 
ful a mind should be misguided—so noble a nature follow so 
blindly the path of error.” 

« You mean Hermann Rothmann,” said Walbarga. “ A 
falling star, indeed! but men onee drawn into the vortex of 
party feeling—who have suffered their senses to be clouded 
by fanaticism—are carried away like a feather on the stream, 
they know not how fast or how far. They can’t help them- 
selyes,”” 

“ Still, a word of warning spoken in time” 

‘1 shall try soon; but, alas! I hardly dare feel any cor 
fidence in the result.” 

At that moment, a loud ringing at the house-bell, fol- 
lowed by a heavy tread and familiar voices, announced to the 
friends that their lords were nigh; and though prepared for 





alower tone, “ for an immediate divorce. She had better|| the meeting, their colour went and eame, and their couraye 


consent at once, and make no difficulties. They would only | 
ling danger npon her; nor is she the only one who should | 
kok forward to such an event. She has her children to com- | 


fort her; and others,” he added, with emphasis, “have de- || 


wel hearts ready to plight more enduring, more holy vows.” 
“And is the Senate overthrown—the Civic Guard beaten?” | 
aid Walburga, raising her face, still wet with tears. 
f The townsmen, who are against us—a pretty strong | 
minority, I am forced to confess—have withdrawn to the | 
higher part of the town, where they mean, we hear, to bar-| 
made and defend themselves, and whence they intend to| 
anoy us; ut we may yet find means to oust them thence ;| 
besides, there is already treachery in their camp; but I) 
mut away, Important resolutions are to be passed at our | 
Vouneii, anil my voice may perchance be wanted. Don’t | 
‘ave the house—prepare yourselves for all things—espe- 
ally for happy changes ; and be sure I shall not leave you in 
Perance of what goes on.” So saying, he departed, leaving | 
' in a state of such utter consternation, that, for a 
ing while, they could exchange nothing beyoud a look or an 
ion, 

» tetta and Walburga’s women soon added their clamor- 
"comments to the news of the hour. It was long before 
‘ee sriend were left to themselves. Walburga then took 
(her Bible, and read therein with increasing composure, 
knelt before a crucifix, They were not aware 
WOL, XV.—NO, CLXXVII, 





well nigh failed them, 
The Counsellor entered first, the Knight followed, with a 





i 
| 
| 
| 
i 


very big look, which, somehow, instantly gave way at the 
sight of his wife. 

“What! ladies—yet up? Past cock-crow,and full dressed, 
too! and the children asleep in the floor instead of in their 
Well, really, we did not expect this,” Kuipperdol- 
ling began; “ but [ suppose you wish to know why we are so 
late ?” 

“We know it already,” said Jutta: “ the Anabaptists ae 
in possession of the city.” 

Most true; but whence got you such correet information?’ 

“The preacher bas been here,” said Walburga, “ and 
brought us the news, hours ago.” 

** What! and you put on such sad looks to weleome visi- 
tors! No festive preparations—no incense burning—no 
tapers lighted—-no gay banquet——all cold, silent, solemn, 
like an Evangelical chapel! Ah! Dame Kuipperdolling, 
you do my name and my present position, a8 chief in the 
new Sion, but little honour. I trust you rejoice in your 
heart,” he added, with a menacing accent and look, “ foras 
we turn out and slay the unbelievers in the eity,so shalkwe 
not spare on our own hearth-stones; else were we false 
knaves, and no true slaves of the Prophet.” 

“ That’s the merry tailor of Leyden,"put im the Knight, 
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“ There are now no tailors, and no nobles,” said Knip- 
perdolling, sharply; “we are all brothers, only we cannot 
refuse homage to the spiritual guide whom Heaven itself has 
appointed to rule over us, and on whom the seal of revela- 
tion is set. A new day has dawned on a benighted world— 
a new sun of happiness has risen, The saints shall share 
the earth.” 

“ And he remains Counsellor still,”’said the Knight, point- 
ing to Knipperdolling, “ and is one of the twelve apostles of 
the ‘ New Sion’ besides, and I am one of thetailor’s . .. 
- « + I humbly crave his pardon, and yours, Knipperdol- 
ling—I am the leader of his forces.”’ 


THE COUNSELLOR: A TALE OF COMMUNISM. 





“ You!” said Walburga, rising in great agitation— 
“you !—an Eisenthurm, a churl’s man! You!” she added, | 
coming close up to her husband, and looking full in his face 
- Disloyal Knight ! 





with a flashing eye and a curling lip. 
shall you dare to persevere in such a course? To have your 
shield reversed, your spurs hacked off by the headsman, your 
name blotted out from among the nobles of the Jand—to 
cover with shame your boy’s innocent head? Oh, Otto! to 
me you have been false and cruel. I can forgive, I can for- 
get itall, provided you be true to yourself. It is not yet too 
late. Return to your knightly duty, and wash out this stain 
on your sentcheon with your heart’s blood, if need be, but 
Jet not an Eisenthurm descend to a dishonoured tomb, or 
live disgraced ! ” 

Kisenthurm was obviously greatly shaken by Walburga’s 
appeal, Knipperdclling vainly attempted to cut it short. The 
Knight himself silenced him each time by a peremptory look, 

“* By my spurs, you are right!” said he, when she had done 
speaking; “I am a traitor to my charge and to my rank. 
I know it, I feel it, I lament it; but I cannot help myself 
now, Walburga. The die is cast for good or for evil. Iam 
henceforth the friend of the people.” 

All may yet be well! 
Walbuarga, clasping her hands with fervour. ‘ Oh! let my | 


”? exclaimed 





“ There is yet time, 


voice find a way to your heart! Let us leave this detestable | 
city! Save your honour, Otto. For myself I ask nothing ; | 
but for you, for your boy—your first-born, your heir.” | 

The Knight was disturbed. His looks darkened, and his | 
cheeks deepened in colour. Knipperdolling, perceiving how | 
imminent was the peril of losing his feeble proselyte—a loss | 
which must entail the most serious consequences on his party, 
now stepped in; and turning on Walburga his cold, malig- | 
nant eve, exclaimed | 

* Lady, your hour is past! The feeble bond that once | 
united you to your lord has long been virtually broken; in! 
a few hours, it shall be lecally so, ' 


over this man. What would vou then of him? Those ri 


You have no more right | 


terhts | 


are transferred to another, and she alone will henceforth be | 
consulted as to what is mest likely to promote their mutual 
interests, Say, Eisenthurm, say, do [ not speak your very 
words in the Assembly to-day ?” 

* Be silent! bad man,” said Walburga, with that air of 
stern command which the power of the nobles of that day 
rendered natural and habitual to them. “ Do not dare to 
interpose between us, It is to you alone, Otto, that I speak; 
from you alone that J will have an answer. You are silent ; | 
then, perhaps, I may prevail. Come, my Damian, my noble 
boy,”’ she said, as taking her sleeping child in her arms, she 
carried him to his parent, “ open your eyes, so like his own, 
to plead with your father that he cast us not from him.” 

The child opened his usually bright CyeCS 5 but they were 
laden with the shadows of sleep. The heavy lids closed 
again, and bis head fell heavily on his mother’s shoulder. 











“You are wrong, lady, to urge my friend to extremes. 
and, let me tell you, humble as I may seem to you ; 
unwise, too, in insulting me.” 

“ You!” exclaimed Walburga, with unveiled contempt — 
“you! who”’->—. 

Iutta, hitherto a silent but agitated spectator of the scvne, 
now sprang forward, seized upon her friend’s hand, and 
pressed it significantly, saying, in an accent of supplication, 
‘* Dearest, dearest! do not incense him, 
what you do; indeed, you do not.” 

** My dear Iutta,” said Walburga, scornfully, “ that you 
should be in awe of your husband is natural enough ; but 
that the Lady of Eisenthurm should quail before Counsellor 
Knipperdolling is quite another thing; and if it be possible 


» YOU are 


You know not 


for an Eisenthurm so to forget himself, it never was the way 


with the Lords of Greiffenklau, whose blood flows in my 
veins. They have not been in the habit of mixing with, 
far less of bending to, burgesses and citizens,” 

“Oh, Walburga!” exclaimed Iutta, falling into a chair, 
and covering her face with her hands. 

“ Well may you be ashamed, and frightened, who have 
brought this proud woman under my roof to insult me!” 
said Knipperdolling, turning savagely on his wife ; for he 
was cowed, despite all his efforts to conceal it, by Walburga’s 
manner, and no less, perhaps, by an incipient sternness that 
was gradually contracting the straight, severe brows of the 
Lord of Eisenthurm. 

“Come, Walburga,” said the Knight, in a kinder and 
warmer tone than he had used for some time towards her, 
“let us remove to our own house, It is late; we only dis- 
turb our friends, Good night, Counsellor; and you,madam,” 
said he, approaching Tutta with more respect than usual, 
“take some rest, you will need it.” So saying, the Knight 
took his boy from his wife’s arms, and left the room, Wal- 
burga flew to her little daughter, and dragging the but half 
awakened child along with her, followed her husband, 

« There gocs the paragon of friendship !”’ exclaimed Knip- 
perdolling, bitterly; not content with grossly outraging 
your husband to your face, she flounces out of the room, with- 
out so much as knowing or caring how I may resent her 
conduct upon you,” 


“ Upon me!” said Iutta. I cannot see 


“Upon me! 
wherein I have offended.” 

“Not see, truly! Is it not you that have brought yon 
foolish, stuck-up woman into this house ? and that when yeu 
must have known her and her insolence well enough‘! But 
they are all thus—like the eats—purring and play ful, until 
you trust yoursclf to their caresses, when their claws are 
turned on you, and tear your very breast open. Thus have 
icy ever shown themselves towards us burghers, the one 
day fair, and twenty times foul spoken nobility. Sometimes, 
for convenience-sake, stooping to us, to fly at us the moment 
we are needed no more, Thus have [ ever found them at 
the Bishop’s Court—sneering, in their ignorance and pride, 
at men twenty times their superiors in intellect, and not a 


jot less courageous than themselves, I became the Bishops 


antagonist, because slighted, humiliated by them. I also 
became their bitterest enemy. Yes, I have sworn to repay 
every sneer flung at the Town-Council-man, by a blow struck 
at their hearts or their privileges. Every scornful look, 
every curl of the Jip shall be paid for, and richly 00; 
you—you have dared to bring this upon me!” 

“ You are not fair to any of us,” said Tutta, mildly. * Re 
member, you struck the first blow, by siding with 


against the Lady Walburga, She but retaliates; but she 
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THE COUNSELLOR: 


en never hurt your vanity half so deeply as yon have wounded 
3) 

nll so! I am glad to hear it; but we are not 

yet, I can tell you and her. Goto! What have you 

heen about this evening?” he said, abruptly, approaching 

the little table, vet strewn with playthings and sweetmeats. 

#Making a fool of yourself as usual, and fawning on those 


So saying, in his fury he overthrew, 
all the innocent instru- 

“ There,” said he, 2s 
I wish these toys 
gere the hearts of the prond nobles, who dare to look down 
fom their castle-towers with scorn on us poor townsmen. 1 
sish” —— 

« Bernhard,” 
the breken objects—* senhorantich if the p ride of the great be 


tat it matters not,” 
tossed about, and kicked to pieces, 

ments of so much innocent pleasure. 
he stamped on the fi agments—* there! 


said Tutta, throwine a sorrowful look at 


asin, think you the hate of the humble is not one in th 
eves of the Lord ?” 


“Don’t attempt to preach !” 


the Counsellor furiously ex- 
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claimed, coming close up to her; “ you know I won't bear 
it. Goto bed, minion '—what should you, or such as you, 
be to me, or the like of me? selfish, silly woman, incapable 
alike of feel ng pride in my success, of sharing my views, 
| of understa nding ¢ my opinions, or of rese ating my = 
, Go! we have, honed orth, nothing in common.” 


_| Aceustomed to her husband's violence, not to say brutality, 
gho would spurn Dame Knipperdolling to-morrow, if .  . 


which, carefully veiled from others, had but too constantly 
ae ighed upon her, with habitual meekness, Tutta left the 
room, aware that her presence would only irritate her hus- 
hand to madness; but she did not seek her bed, knowing 
that, after the events of the night, rest must fly her pillow. 
She foresaw the darkest storms gathering over the devoted 


, 


heads of herself and her friends—nay, of all the honest, the 


noble-minded in the city. She felt that the pale joys that 
vet remained to her sad life were scattered and cast away, 


like their fugitive emblem, the Christmas-tree. She felt the 
approach of fate by an instinctive revelation, and prepared 
trength to mect and support the shock, smee it was 


beyond her power to avert it. 


(To be continued, ) 


‘The title “ Anabaptists,” applied in this tale to a sect of German Communists, who were charged with great exessses, does notin any 


connect them with any of the now very numerous baptist communions 


The prineip te sof the Gorman fanatics who ¢ opted that 


title at the peri iod referred ‘to in the precec ling peges, were thor oughly loose and immoral. Their conduct Was extreimn dy violent. Their 
proceedings were most annoying to the reformers of thi itday; and were directed avainst them with the utmost bitterness. —Ep. T, M.] 


THE MEMORY 


Tue night which wrapped the sullen fell, 
And lulled the town in seeming death, 
No footfall broke—no clanging bell, 

. And e’en the night-wind held her br eath, 
Till when the stillest hour had sway, 
And all its sacred influence shed, 

When music-like, an earlier day 
Drought waking to a slumberer’s bed. 


So clear, though slow, the strain arose, 
So soft, though quick, the sleeper woke, 
That waking was itself repose, 

It but prolonged the dream it broke ; 
With every note that nursed his mood, 
The tide of years seemed ebbing fast, 
Till the bare channel, ruin- strc wed, 
Gave back the memory of the past. 


‘*Gh! often in my hours of pride,” 
He said, ** ve soughi these thoughts 
And even deemed that if the tide 

Of Lethe flowed for me ’twere well; 
As if the past some phantom. were 

I dared not to myself avow, 

Or some dark shade of byvone care, 
Whose presence shamed the happier now,’ 


to quell, 


‘Is then the future in thy dreams 

So bright that there thy thoughts would dwell ? 
Or else the golden present tecms 

With joys thou canst net court too well? 


SON 








OF THE PAST. 


O fool! go back, in deep regret, 
Knecl at the altar of the past, 

And own the joys thou wouldst forget 
Have been thy best—may be thy last. 


‘* Are these all nought—these things to shun ? 
The home where childhood wept and Knelt, 
‘The few unselfish deeds thou’st done, 

The thousands thou hast known and felt ? 

‘The act of love too lately learned, 

The watchful toil, the prayerful tear, 

So il!-deserved—so ill-return d, 

It wrings the heart to name them here ? 


‘* The book that nursed thy waking dream, 
And hopes, as false as lattering, care, 
The copse, the lane, th e wooded stream, 
Where first the swimmer struck the wave— 
All these are thine, as in the hour 
Of living presenes, so to-day, 
let fortune on the future lour— 
lt cannot tear the past away, 
ay more—for ne'er 
‘st things, 


} } leee rratelre © 09 
Cail! g through .eit Dagetatilteake air, 


** As in that hour 
Su a Cunriés appear | in sweets 
As st 
‘This music o’er their memory fling 

Like those soft notes, the loved scenes are, 
Which fond remembrance bids arise, 
‘Though sweet the strain, more sweet by far 
The conscious silence when it dies,’’ 


II, M. A, 


NE T. 


WRITTEN ON READING TexNyson’s ‘ PRINCESS,.”’ 


Asay from out the hidden world of mind 
New space is brought that glories in the light: 
The Woman's Acadame all golden bright ; 
A region fair, of sweetest Shakspeare’s kind, 
Which Shakspeare’ s self might own; or the ‘old, blind, 
Contemned bard of the 1 mpereal flight, 
Who sang how rose the world from Ancient Night: 





Sut feared an age too late, and elime unkind— 
©, never late, nor for the ** audienee few,”’ 
Lut forth for millions such fair leaves are spread ! 

Out from receding Night, all bright with dew, 
Such bloom before us in advance is sped— 

Eden its glory hastens to renew— 
In Woman's equal rank established. 





Ricuarp Howitt. 
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POLITICAL FLY LEAVES FROM GERMANY.* 


Tur German Michel has appeared to the Pritish | 
John Bull at various times, under various Avatars, | 
Not to mention the ancient barbarico-heroic mani- | 
festations of the Tent—manifestations, indeed, that 
occurred previous to the existence of the Englishman, 
properly so called, and which concern us nothing— 
we have had, in these recent times, Germans of many 
descriptions, made, not only as we Islanders are apt 
to imagine (like the French), “ for the amusement of 
the English,” but for some higher purpose also, no 
doubt. We have had, for instance, the theological 
German, full of vigour and fire, in Martin Luther; cold 
asice, and rigid as iron, in the Caloos and the Clem- 
nitz of post-Lutheran orthodoxy; inquisitive, specu- 
Jative,and sceptical,in the modern Neologian. Nearly 
akin to him is the philologer, or the scholarly Ger- 
nan, generally the ponderous architect of dictionaries | 
infolio, and grammars in quarto, erudite editor of old 
codicis that few read, and investigator into old lan-- 
guages that none understand. Then we have the 
philosophie Gerinan, a comprehensive and all-har-_ 
monising Leibnitz, a subtle and piercing Kant, a_ 
Schelling all the world, and a Fichte all himself. 
Then the imaginative German, a reinless sweeper of 
the ample fields of space and time, in all directions, 
and a free dealer with the devil in all shapes, from a 
blue-bottle fly to a river horse, Further we have, 
and we know familiarly, the sentimental German, 
with a novel in one hand, and a pocket-pistol in the 
other, weeping frequent tears over Butterkrod and 
Sauerkraut, creeping languidly through moon-lit 
glades and silent cloisters, unshecting the pious 
ghosts of the middle ages, and marching them un- 
comfortably through the profane streets of modern 
Vienna and Berlin; and, akin to him, we have the 
mystagogie German, the diviner of delicate spirits, 
the potent master of magnetic maids, that read books 
with the pit of their stomachs, and see further 
through a stone-wall than other peoplecan do through 
a telescope, All these, and many more Avatars that 
mnight be named, John Bull has for some time been 
sufficiently familiar with; but there is another Ava- 
tar, of which he hitherto knows little or nothing, the 
most recent, perhaps the most serious of all, and one 
that must be seriously studied -—-we mean the politi- 
cal German, The great preparatory blast of Ger- 
nan nationality, that in the famous 1813 startled the 
plains of Leipzig with its terrible blaze for three 


whole days, is now swelling out into a continuous’ 


organ peal ; the “ holy Roman Empire” is about to 
be, perhaps already is, resuscitated; the imperial 
tricolor — not the gay French ribbon, which has 
been so prostituted, but the grandeur of black, red, 
and gold—is fluttering on the breasts of political 


students in Vienna, and citizen policemen in Berlin; 


and if you think all this is no serious matter, at 





least of no practical concernment to us, consult the 
Baltic merchants in the good town of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and they will tell you some things that, if you 
are not too sublime for ledgers and log-books, may 
demand digestion. 

Paris has hitherto been the great centre of poli- 
tical movement in Europe; and Frankfort, with its 
snug board of red-tapists and protocol-framers, has 
been almost entirely overlooked. Des rvedly so, 
also, we must say; but whatever Frankfort might 
decree, in fitful blasts of barren east wind, they knew 
little of Germany, who looked for the political soul of 
Germany there: it was in the secret workings of the 
wise-hearted patriots of Baden and Wurtemberg, 
and in the memories of all the great and good who 
had been deeply stirred by the eventful 1813, that 
the future political life of Germany lay hid. Poli- 
tical men were wise not to look for the outbarst of 
any great political movement from Trankfort ; the 
historical eye was fixed, wisely, on the pillars of 
smoke that, from time to time, rose ominously from 
the fermenting crater on the banks of the Seine; but 
whosoever thought that there was no political life in 
broad Deutschland, because there was no political 
movement, actual or possible, among the board of 
diplomatists at Frankfort, saw only the superficial 
crust of German society, and, with purblind vision, 
mistook, on that mere crust, a little artificial green 
paint for natural growing grass. The English sta- 
dent, also, of German literature, busied in trimming 
afresh the rich artistical arabesques of Goethe—in 
ballooning grandly over the florid tropic vegetation 
of Jean Paul Richter—in taking the measure of the 
universe with the compasses of transcendental logie 
supplied by a Hegel—this man also, though knowing 
much of German things, mistook the matter sadly, 
when he taught us that the Germans were essentially 
a nation of mere thinkers, capable of learnedly in- 
vestigating, and curiously discussing, history; but not, 
like the Englishman and the old Roman, of acting 
it. Since the sorrowful peace of Westphalia, indeed, 
(in 1648, exactly 200 years ago,) general Deutsch- 
land had not appeared with recognition on the grand 
platform of European politics ; but, instead of that 
venerable name, we had only a waning house of 
Hapsburg, and acrescent house of Hohenzollern, and 
a conglomeration of infinitesimal princes and prince- 
lings, stuck up in the centre of Europe like nine-pi0s, 
to be knocked down by the French, But it requires 
more than one hundred or two hundred years to 8P- 
ite the recollections of a people of forty millions ; 
and an old nationality is as obstinate to die some- 
times as an old church. Accordingly, no man 
reason to be surprised, if the utter prostration of 
Prussia, by the battle of Jena in 1806, was followed 
by a resurrection, not of Prussian merely, but 


* (1.) Deutschland und Friedrich Wilhelm IV.; von J. V. Radowitz; 2te Auflage; Hamburg, 1848. (2.) Sechs Thee, 


Josisch-politische Volks reden ; 


von David Friedrich Strauss, 


Stuttgart und Tubingen, IS48,  (3.) Die Deutsche Bu 
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Kerd Josias Dunsen, der Pailosophie und der Reethe Doctor ; Frankfort am Main, 1548. 
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fecling, as potent as had existed in the 
s days of Charlemagne—in the days of the 

the Henrys, and the Fredericks, when Deutsch- 

land was looked on with admiration as the champion 
of Evrope, against the Moor on one side and the Hun 
oa the other; and when the lordly Pope of Rome 
could make no prouder carthly boast, than that his 
israp had once been held by a Swabian Barbarossa. 
It is good for great nations, as for great saints, to be 


POLITICAL FLY LEAVES FROM GERMANY. 





sfficted. The ambition of Edward I. laid Scotland 
low, only that it might be raised in patriotic con-| 
sciousness by a Wallace, and planted onthe foundation | 
ofan assured nationality bya Bruce. So Napoleon, | 
hon he struck old Deutschland with these terrible | 
blows at Wagram and Glaci, did not bind the impo- 
tent, as he vainly imagined, but only startled the 
sleeper. From that moment to the present, there | 
has been a ery of resuscitated nationality in Ger- 
many, from the Kyder to the Danube, that will not 
be choked ; and this voice is even now making itself. 
sudible, in accents hard to be understood by uniniti- | 
ated Europe; and amid the struggling voices, that | 
are able at first to achieve more distinct utterance, | 
we discern above the rest, pre-eminent, these two—| 
CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM for the several members ; 
NATIONAL UNITY for the whole body, | 
In order that our English readers, accustomed | 
hitherto to point their cars only at the report of Pari- | 
sian thunder, may be enabled to receive a living im-. 
jon from the rush of political life that is now 
shaking the long-stagnant air of Germany, we have 
thought we could do nothing better than spread be- 
forethem a few of those flying leaves of political | 
appeal that are now leaping forth from all brains in’ 
Germany, like children from the womb of the barren, 
vondrously. Political pamphlets from Germany! | 
Verily, the thing sounds strange. A treatise on 
the benefits of free trade bythe celestial eye of China, 
or on the rights of capitalists by Louis Blane, would | 
not sound stranger, Heretofore, in Germany, all 
wrtscf ponderous publications were tolerated and 
approved ; recondite folios on all histories, specially 
the pre-Adamite and the ante-Noahidian; subtle dis- | 
wetions of all political constitutions, specially the 
constitution of Rome before Romulus, and the theory 
of Jewish legislation before Moses ; devout inquiries 
into the origin of all religions, specially of the’ 
“mythe” of the Trojan war before the laying of. 
leda’s egg, and of the old Roman erced before the | 
bith of Numa Pompilius. The German mind for'| 
the last fifty years has laboured after a truly Heren- | 
kan fashion with the laborious-piled fruits of this| 
fr-sought curiousness, But a political pamphlet— | 
‘short, direct, unencumbered address on a practical | 
matter of public interest, lying directly before honest | 
Michel’s nose—this was an exhibition of the powers 
4“articulate speaking man” not to be tolerated 
within the glance of the young Prussian eye, or the 
miff of the old Austrian nose. A political pamphlet 
wight appear once in ten years perhaps; but the 
penalty was certain—a residence in Spandau, or the 
Spielberg, or a trip to the back woods in the far 
West, as many a sad history of broken hearts and 
hopes from the year 1815 downwards but 
“openly testifics. Now, however, the strange si- 


ig Is suddenly broken—the professor becomes a 
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parliamentary orator, the book becomes a spoesh, 
and the folio dictionary dwindles to a pocket pam- 
phlet of thirty-two pages. We hail the metamor- 
phosis, Henceforth German speculations are liko to 
be more practical, German wit less lumbering, Ger- 
man sentences less perplexed, and German books of 
all kinds (for we hope the Germans may still remain 
par excellence book-makers) more comfortable to bo 
read, 

The pamphlets which stand at the bottom of our 
page are calculated to give a very favourable idea 
of the political eapacity of the German mind, They 
have no lack of fire, vigour, and the impulse of a 
concentrated charge on a given point, without which 
an etfeetive pamphlet is impossible ; but they are 
also remarkable for a tone of sober Conservatism and 
self-imposed moderation, with which pamphlets, as 
light-winged fugitive existences, too often think they 
may be allowed to dispense, This is no more indeed 
than what we had reason to expect from so serious 
and meditative, so well instructed and systematically 
drilled a country as Germany ; but political lessons 
are the last and the most difficult that a well-edua- 
cated man has to learn; and a few extravagant 
flights and eccentric wheels might well have been 


|| forgiven in the young eagle when first let loose from 


the bars of its academic cage. ‘The Germans, how- 
ever, in their new political Avatar, seem to start 
into life like a panoplied Pallas from the brain of Ju- 
piter. The fact is, as we have already indicated, 
they have been undergoing a serious political educa- 
tion in secret ever since the year 1806; and their 
stout Saxon temper is much more capable of reeeiv- 
ing such discipline with benefit than the explosive 
wit of their Celtic neighbours beyond the Rhine, 
Of this our readers shall now judge. 

The first extract which we shall make is from the 
pamphlet entitled “Germany and Frederick William 
IV.,”’ which is, in substance, a defence of the King 
of Prussia, and especially of his conduct during the 
late important movements in Berlin. In these his 
recent doings, many persons seem to look upon him 
as a clever comedian suddenly assuming a new part, 
while to other eyes he appears even more trivial, as 
a wisp of straw whirled aloft by the hasty rush 
of events ; but Von Radowitz, the author of this 
pamphlet, which public approval has now sanctioned 
by the call for a second edition, makes it clear that 
the conduct of the monarch, in putting himself, as he 
did, at the head of the new German movement, was 
not a forced conversion or a momentary whim, but 
the swift launching of a bark which had for many 
years been waiting for a tide. In the appendix to 
this pamphlet there is printed a remarkable memo- 
rial, dated Berlin, November 20, 1847, in whieh, 
after shortly sketching the history of the German 
Diet since its constitution in 1815 to the present 
time, a plan of reform is proposed, altogether in the 
spirit, and comprising most of the details, of the 
present movement. This memorial, the pamphleteer 
certifies, was read and entirely approved (durchweg 
genehmigt) by the Prussian monarch, three months 
before the February revolution of the French; a 
most important fact, both as explaining the future 
conduct of the king, and as showing from what traly 


German depths (no superficial ripple of Gallic sym. 



















































































pathy) the recent surges of public life in Germany 
have proceeded. The historic sketch of the German 
Diet is as follows :— 


“ With regard to the history of the German Confederation, 
it is sufficiently well known under whiat influences this new 
form of the political life of our country comes into existence. 
The convention of Riel, and the arrangements with the States 
of Southern Germany connected therewith, had, at the very 
first ontset, rendered the erection of any sound and beneficial 

litieal structure for the common good of Germany impossi- 

ble. To restore the engine was considered impracticable, 





while no other form for the organic articulation of so various 
a congeries was pointed out. In this difficulty, the abstract 
idea of a confederation of states was assumed as a basis, and 
the idea of the independence and parity of all the German 
Governments was made fundamental; but no attempt was 
made to grapple with the practical difficulties which belong to 
every such association, if itis tobe more thanaform. Instead 
of settling imperative forms of procedure beforehand, every- 
thing was left to be settled by those very parties who were 
most interested in defeating the whole experiment. 

“ The first period of the history of the Confederation, which 
extends from its birth, at the Congress of Vienna, to the 
years 1820-3, is characterised by the unconcealed prominence 
of the principle of independence on the part of each particular 
governiwent. Suspicion, sometimes real, sometimes only pre- 
tended, aguinst the views of the two great powers, was every- 
where at work. The petty parade of sovereignty, the miser- | 
able relic of the Confederation of the Rhine prostrated by the 
hand, and paralysed by the fall of Napoleon, seemed to delight | 
itself in resuscitation. In particular, the South-German | 
States showed a manifest desire to club together for the pur- 
pose of forining an equipoise against the superiority of Austria | 
and Prussia. To ettect this, they threw suspicion on every 
step of the protecting powers, coquetted with every ephemeral 
party-ery of the hour, and endeavoured to form counections 
abroad. 

“ These tendencies to dissolution in the States compos- | 
ing the Confederation produced a sort of reaction, to which | 
the European Congresses, and the issue of the Spanish and | 
Italian wars, mainly contributed. ‘The Final Act of Vienna | 
(Die Wiener Schlussacte *) has, with its great defects, the | 
merit of giving a sort of solution to many questions which had | 
previously been shoved aside. 

* Scarcely, however, had the dangers of separation receded 
a little into the rear, when the jealousy of Austria against | 
Prussia revived with such strength as to give a decided cha- | 
racter to the history of the Confederation for the years that | 
follow up to the year 1830. This opposition of the two prin- | 
cipal members shut up every prospect that there might have | 
been of the general interests of Germany being in any way 
promoted by the Confederation. This was naturally followed | 
by the rise of a desire to do for Germany, by means of special 
unions, what the Confederation had shown itself unable to 
realise. Of this feeling the growth of the Zollrerein (Cus- | 
toms’ Union) is the great proof. Of this far-reaching anomaly | 
in the federate life of Germany, the commercial advantages 
have been sufficiently celebrated ; its political significance is 
by no means to be overlooked. It was the first rent made in | 
the work of 1815—the first declaration that Germany had | 
begun to despair of being able to infuse into it any real vitality. 

** The year 1830 and the revolution of July might have ex- 
ercised the most beneficial influences on the Confederation. 
The immediate effect of it was to bring Austria again nearer | 
to Prussia, and to convince the smaller states of the danger | 
of their isolation—two important matters—one of internal, | 


the other of external policy. The matter of Brunswick and 
the matter of Luxemburg were immediately presented, in the | 
settling of both of which the Confederation might have shown 
emphatically what it was to Germany, and what it was to En- 
rope; but the answer to both of the problems thus raised was, 
as is well known, of the most lamentable description ; and 
the Confederation, in public opinion, was now doomed, ‘To 
counteract the movements in various parts of Germany that 
arose from the infection of the French Revolution, nothing 
positive was done by the Diet ; their whole wisdom consisted 





* Of this Act, supplementary to the general Act of Confede- 
ration, passed in 1820, Menzel, in his “ History of the Ger- 
inans,” zives the following account :—*‘ Its principal drift was 
to prevent the Parliaments of the provincial states from exer- | 
cising any influence in matters of general German interest, 
and to strengthen the anthority of the princes as opposed to 
their Parliaments, by interposing the guarantee of the Diet” 
—an enactment, therefore, that may fairly serve as a speci- 
men of all that the Diet, under the influence of Prince Met- 





jinfluence equal to that exercised by eac 





ternicb, did for Germany, 
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in 9n obstinate clinging tothe system of pure negation, a frei. 
less and pitiful attempt, by means of decrees of poliee, of een. 
sorship, and commissions of inquiry, to ward off a 
which would yield only to a display of vital power, sneh as 
Frankfort had hitherto been a stranger to. The conduct of 
the Diet in the affairs of Hanover is the last trait in this 
baneful system: the declaration of incompetency in such 
matter, a mentter so deeply affecting the public law of Gey. 
many, produced an amount of public odium, the consequences 
of which are altogether inealeulable.* 

** The year 1840 is connected with the memory of a rise ig 
the tide of public feeling in Germany, such as could stareely 
have been considered possible. Austria and the smaller 
|German States could not withdraw themselves from this 
jmnighty influence. The voice of Prussia found an instap. 
| taneous ear, and a great advance in the direction of oures 





|| ternal defences was gained. Of all this the memory is yet 


fresh, but the fresh memory also lives too soon. These noble 
steps in advance were checked. As soon as the first appear. 
|ance of danger was passed, everything relapsed immediately 
|into the old apathy, into a deep-rooted conviction on the part 
(of the public, that nothing good could be expected from the 
| Diet. In the smaller States, certainly, some hope yet lived. 
|A feeling had been cherished that there were many important 
| measures called for by the several divisions of Germany, to 
which an impulse could be given effectively only by the col- 
lective body of Germans; but these hopes and feelings re 
mained without fruit, because they were always lamed by the 
apprehension that any interference on the part of the Diet 
might tend to cut down unduly the powers of the particular 
governments. “ 
‘‘In this manner has arisen the lamentable condition of 
the Diet, which lies, at the present moment, patent to every 
secing eye. To the question, * What has the German Dietdone, 
during the 32 years of its existence (32 years of a protracted, 
almost unexampled, peace), for the strengthening and the 
advancement of Germany?’ no answer is possible, The injury 
hence resulting is not to be reckoned. Of interests merely 
material, great as they confessedly are, we need say nothing; 
the moral injury, the effect on the feeling and temper of the 
nation, is momentous. ‘Lue public life of the present times 
has concentrated itself almost exclusively on the interests and 
relation of Church and State. ‘The most potent influence of 
the day, the influences of nationality, has been allowed to 
become a dangerous weapon ia the hands of the enemies of 
public order. This isa ract which must be recognised and 
accepted, in all the sharpness of its real outline, before any oue 
can pretend to have cast a glance of insight into the real dan- 
gers of the times. The minds of all Germans are at the pre- 
sent moment possessed by a longing after a Germany strong 
and respected abroad, internally stable and harmonious ; this 
is by far the most popular and the most powerful thought that 
/now animates the Teutonic family. Nay, more; it is the only 
| feeling now existing, to which differences of historical tradition, 
| of Church and of State, are willing to subordinate themselves; 
land it is, for this reason, the only broad foundation on which 4 
|}common political structure for Germany can be raised ; tue 
| only channel into which the devastating floods of party viovence 
| can with safety be led. Every other essay, with the means 
|hitherto at our command, with the forms hitherto used, will 
| be found inadequate, and that to the irreparable loss ali 





|| parties concerned. 
' 
i 


“If these considerations are true with regard to mnt: 
generally, they have a special point in the case of Prussia. 
| This country has, by the course of events, risen to form ope 
of the great European pentarchy; and the position thus at- 
tained, it will and must endeavour to maintain. But, what- 
ever its weight be, it is impossible to deny that Prussia 10 is 
present state of isolation is not in a condition to exercise aa 
h of the otber four 
powers. Only in the closest, and most intimate union 
the rest of Germany, can Prussia find the necessary sm 
ment of political weight which it requires. That roto A 
be strong and united, this is for Prussia a vital question— iM 
first condition of its existence. In this view, Ausina a 
ated very differently; it is connected at too many points 
the great political world ; it is too far removed from im 
ate German interests to be materially affected by the . 
or evil condition of the German Confederation. Only 
—_ 


| 


} 


i- 





* The Diet was composed altogether of deputies of — 
ces. Acting in the spirit of their mandate, they always dee i. 
themselves incompetent to animadvert on even the E 
vasion of constitutional right by the princes, while the slight 
est murmur by one of the people, a defence of rights 

quarantecd by the Congress of Vienna, was instantaneorst 
visited with banishment or imprisonment. In 
kind are so numerous, that it would be idle to 
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poser which stands or falls with Germany can exercise a||not very far from the truth. But, as men will 


‘eht in this matter; this is felt more or less daily ||. ’ 
woral weight and such a moral weight will never be exer. | JUdge, public characters have the misfortuno to be 


Prussia, in the consciousness that it is seeking only | estimated always by the attained results of their 
phe good of the whole, comes boldly forward, and seizes the ||conduct, never by their imagined intents; and, 


are draggling on the ground. What is required is) 7 .. © 3 
re be | first oaks 0 setpalclen, the opening of the path, | therefore, the poor King of Prussia, instead of the 


va which, being once entered, Germany may expect her re-| enterprising leader of the German people, is apt to 
geerstion; when, with this principle of new life once || appear, in certain recent events, rather as the slave 


the mission ef Prussia is fulfilled, and the indis-. * . : 
central authority in the Confederation will receive | of the Berlin mob. Perhaps, with all his wisdom, 


eonst iutional shape by the free agreement of all. ‘|various accomplishments, and pure intentions, he 
“We have said German unity has, since the creation of the) may want some quality of mind necessary for the 


the great problem for Prussia; it is a problem); __. . ‘ * ¢F 
ee opecial © oid se eand for the eelnsion of she poebe t| prince who would, in those times, either originate or 


b. The King of Prussia requires, more than common control a great national movement. He may, how- 


igns at the present juncture, the confidence, the sym-|| ever, be serviceable in many capacities, now that 
pathy, the enthusiasm of his people. Now that the political fas : 
M4 ecclesiastical parties have turned into a waste and a the movement he contemplated is fairly on foot; and 


widerness the field of his best and purest intentions, there Dr. Strauss, as we shall see in our next extract, was, 


remains or him now, in order to excite these feelings in the | three months ago, willing to confer on him that 
people, but one resource, viz. that he should unite himself r yi 


sith the better spirit of the nation, by coming boldly forward high dignity which now graces the good Austrian 
gs the champion of their political interests and aspirations. || Archduke John. 


The king must win Prussia through Germany; and this be-|/ Having heard the testimony of Prussia, the next 
comes a double gain. ‘The time is now advanced: years ry é 


have gone by—irrevocable years—and with them a great part |, voice which we shall call to give utterance to the 
of the possible blessing with which they were laden; every! new cry of German Unity is from Waurtemberg ; a 
soeceeding season unused has made it more difficulc to do} 


Sr Saish at first had been achieved with ease; but it is|| state which was always famous for the tenacity with 


pot yet too late. The urgent hour, perhaps the very last|| Which, even in the most unfavourable times of 


moment for action, bas arrived.” | French influence, it clung to the good old German 


Of the correctness of the views sct forth in this do-|| custom of popular parliaments. Of this state, David 
eament, always making allowance for a little Prus- || Frederick Strauss, the notable neologian, is a citi- 
sian colour in the tone, the most superficial retro-|| zen; and having been invited to stand for the repre- 
spect of the history of Europe during the last thirty sentation of his native town, Ludwigsburg, in the new 

will convince the reader. Two facts cannot be) German parliament, by a deputation of its respect- 
denied, that the action of the German Diet since) able citizens, he accordingly presented himself, but 
1815, in reference to German rights and interests, | was rejected. To his political confession of faith 
has been almost entirely negative and repressive— || no objections appear to have been made, but the 
say rather counteractive—of all that had been hoped || odour of his theological heterodoxy was too strong. 
on the bloody field of Leipzig, and promised in the!) Even in latitudinarian Germany, it was found that 
solemn conclaves of Vienna; and that the onlygrand | politics could not readily be altogether separated 
national measure that signalises that long period of | from religion. Returned, not unwillingly, to his pri- 
pernicious trifling, the Zollverein, or Customs’ Union, || vate life and his biblical meditations, Dr. Strauss 


| 


was a product of the voluntary activity and subtle || forthwith gave to the printer the six ‘‘Theologico- 


| 
combinations of Prussia.* This power, therefore, it) Political Popular Addresses,” which he had deliver- 


would appear, had previously been prevented from || ed in the short period of his unfortunate parliamen- 
standing forward in her true character, as the cham- || tary perambulations; and from one of these, deliver- 
pion of German nationality, mainly by the over-| ed before the electors of Ludwigsburg, on the 17th 
tiding influence of Prince Metternich at Frankfort ;|, April last, we translate the following extract :— 


bat partly also, no doubt, by timidity, indecision,|! , ; , , , 

orn : 6 hn ; " N sol || ‘“*1 believe, indeed, that if some will only duly consider the 
want.o 1onesty, at home. No sooner, however, || matter, and not suffer themselves tu be carried away by the 

was the inherent weakness of the huge Austrian |) prevailing mania, it is, on the whole, not so diflicult to diseo- 

eonglomerate made known by electricity shot from | ver what # is that Germany at this present moment stands in 


Pari i ‘ ; .||need of. Were it permissible to apply a seriptural precept to 
aris—no sooner was the curiously-woven web of) matters political, the Germans might now be thus addressed : 
Austrian policy snapt asunder by the touch of a few | | Strive first of all after unity, and everything else will be added 
ttadents, and the weaver thereof sent floating awav | | thereto. Indeed, the root of all the evils under which our 
into the Limb 1d for Louis Phil; ity ‘ * || great and beautiful Fatherland has for centuries suffered will 
¢ Limbo prepared for Louis Philippe, like a) je found in its partitions and subdivisions. Forty years ago, 

ghost before the crowing cock—than the army of wrens | it seemed as if on the eve of dissolution. It — and reeco- 
Stemntan ohh. .p . ala || Vered by degrees, but has ever since dragged on a wretehed 

and titmice that had bound down the Prussian eagle calomnan, between sickness and health. Fate has again 
panic-smitten, to disperse; and the noble bird | | piaced it in our power to restore the unity of Germauy. The 

wared aloft in the proud consciousness of a long-pre- || people desire it, and their princes no longer oppose any bar- 


; . shi : - | rier. Thus we must have unity above all things, but, mark 
am and unrighteously-hindered flight. This | me, gendemen, o German fon § Not after ke emt ow oe 
atleast, the fairest version of the matter that shion, however; neither according to the old model, nor yet 
tan be given for the King of Prussiamand we be- y new, Shove mush: bone union inlatens to Gaeeeaay 
: ‘ . es of particular rights, and which might tend towards a unifor- 

wah a fow abatements in matters of detail, eg and contpaliagtion of all the States. Our destruction 
more allied to the ludicrous than the sublime, it is}! did not arise from the circumstance that Wurtemburg, Bava- 
Tipean. ___.|| ria, Baden, &e., formed themselves into separate States, and 
* Menzel, in his history, states, that the first germ of the|| had their own rulers; but that these States bad no 7 
Tollvercin proceeded from the poetical King of Bavaria, who rule exercised over them, which held them in uuily. r 
is jase abdicated ; but Prussia adopted the plan, and carried || remedy, consequently, does not consist in this, that we should 
ut. In the present argument, the only point of conse-|| turn all these separate Governments topsy-turvy, in order to 
yauee is, fins, by whomsoever originated, it was dnpetiee ieee oa ape ——— 1. ~ mt of Syn y i: 
matter of voluntary association, aud not sanctione: e sat wou acting according rench, e 
bat, ee wah be German fashion, But we must bave one independent ruler 
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over all the inferior ones ; one German State holding domivion 
‘over Wurtemburg, Prussia, Bavaria, &c. Only no mere sha- 
dow, like the former, which has passed away, but invested 
with all the rights of superiority, and all the authoritative 
powers necessury to the steady maintenance of union; and 
which our princes are now, without doubt, ready to confer on 
their foture chicf, as well for their own as for the general 
well-being. 

“In speaking of a future ruler, I here assume that the 
question which has been so much discussed during the past 
week, as to whether a republic or a constitutional monarchy 
is the best form of Government for Germany, has been de- 
cided in favour of the latter. I am entitled to assume that 
an overwhelming majority among you hold these views, and 
may, therefore, proceed from this point to discuss the next 
question, as to who this chief should be. This question I 
also hold to be simple enough, if men would only attain to 
that degree of self-command which enables them to sacrifice 
individual interests, and natural likes and dislikes, and with 
a single eye look to that alone which the circumstances of the 
case demand. Where the subordinate rulers are possessed of 
large territorial domains, then it follows, of course, that the 
supreme ruler should have the same, and be invested with ter- 
ritorial influence proportionately great. The choice, then, lies 
between Austria and Prussia, and even if we view the matter 
in reference to power alone, the scale will at last turn in favour 
of Prassia ; for Austria is just undergoing a process of decom- 
position of its different elements, as if on purpose to make our 
choice the easier. Prussia is at the present moment incompa- 
rably the stronger State, because (with the exception of the 
plague spot of Posen) it consists entirely of German provinces, 
whose unity is secured so soon as their political wants are satis- 
fied. It is self-evident, besides, that in all uther respects Prus- 
sia is in advance of Austria, and, consequently, best fitted to 
tuke the lead among the German States. Austria has lately 
been urged onwards by an impulse worthy of all honour, but 
much yet remains to be done. Prussia itself long continued be- 
hind the south-western parts of Gerinany in the development 
of political freedom; but the want was compensated for by a 
thirst for mental eultivation of every kind, and we were, in 
consequence, surprised by the mass of intelligence displayed 
Jast year at their first meeting in the arena of constitutional 
life, But what shall we say of the present King of Prussia, 
with bis frequently-expressed enmity to the constitutional 
then le, and then the sudden and suspicious metamorphosis 

1 underwent after the bloodshed at Berlin? ‘These are bad 
and suspicious points ; yet allow me to submit to you the fol- 
Jowing considerations. When wechoose a ruler for Germany, 
it is not, I presume, for to-day, or to-morrow alone, but for 
faturity ; therefore we must look beyond the present King 
Frederic William 1V., now at the head of the State, and rather 
consider bow it may staud with his successors. And this we 
certainly can do without danger. The more firmly a consti- 
tutional government is established in Germany, the more in- 
difference will be shown as to the personal character of their 
rulers, the more harmless these will be. Frederic William 
willno longer be able to injure us, even if he were willing, 
through the medium of a Hausemann or a Camphausen, when 
these are chosen by the people as responsible ministers. But, 
gentlemen, it is also my opinion that he will not desire to do 
so, Those who are acquainted with my literary efforts know 
that I am no worshipper of the romantic King; but I do not 
look upon hiin—and one nay venture now to speak freely of 
great people—I do not look upon him as at alla bad man. It 
is true, he has been brought up in a bad school, and has im- 
bibed perverted notions of the power and dignity of princes ; 
that, by the aid of his mental endowments, Le has decked out 
these in a poetical and philosophical garb; held to them with 
blind obstinacy, and in the end—it cannot be concealed— 
offered up to them a frightful and bloody sacrifice. But he 
isa man of feeling and imagination. Such are subject to 
sudden evolutions; and I believe he has already changed his 
opinior, and now takes as much pleasure in the idea of a con- 
stitutional ruler as he forinerly did in that of a feudal king of 
the middle ages. That he may not a second time repent and 
change characters, it lies with the constitutional system to 
provide against such contingencies, and to place limits to the 
fancies of princes. ‘Therefore, were I called upon to give a 
vote with regard to tne future head of our alliance, 1 would 
rive it in perfect agreement with our highly-respected Paul 
P.izer, not only to Prussia, but to the present king.”’ 


Thus far the Wurtemberg theologian. His no- 
tion of the Prussian monarch’s character seems to 
agree very well with the known facts; and his opinion 
that the supremacy of the new German confederation 
should be given to Prussia, is the most obvious and 








natural that could suggest itself to an honest Gee, 
man mind, abstractly deliberating on such 8 point. 
But, practically, there was the great difficulty, thai 
if the co-operation of such a hybrid power as Ag. 
tria was not secured, her opposition was formidable, 
and to bg apprehended. Austria, with her Hunga. 
rian, Slavonic, Wallachian, and other hete 
elements, might afford to stand aloof from a move. 
ment characteristically and exclusively German. 
she must theretore be bribed into the service ; while 
Prussia, it was imagined, has, and must have, a liy. 
ing interest in all great German movements, whieh, 
independently of the nominal supremacy, necegsj. 
tates her active co-operation. Such considerations, 
we imagine, combined with the respect paid to the 
private character of the Austrian Archduke, and 
the want of confidence in the somewhat theatrical 
attitudes of his Prussian majesty, seem to have de. 
termined the election of the German parliamentarians 
in favour of old Austria. Whether they have done 
wisely or not, no man yet can tell ; the hearts of 
princes are in the hands of God ; and we live in a 
era, where it is abuve all things apparent that great 
kingdoms, committed for a seasen to the man 
ment of courts and the combinations of cabinets, 
seem to fall, as it were, directly back inte the hands 
of that tremendous power by which storms are rais- 
ed, earthquakes stirred, and thunder-clouds dis- 
charged. 

What will be the issue of this grand attempt to 
restore a half-lost nationality, we shall be wise not 
over-brightly or over-darkly to prefigure. We 
are not ashamed, however, to confess, that we have 
great faith in the Germans ; and we think it right, 
above all things, that the Germans, not being vain- 
boasters, should have faith in themselves ; for it is 
in the political as in the religious world, this spirit 
only removes mountains. Possunt quia posse ir 
dentur, as Virgil says, they can, because they think 
they can. Matters of this kind must either not be at- 
temptedat all, orattempted with the whole man, The 
soul must wing the body with aspiration, and the body 
must mail the soul with fortitude, and gird it with 
perseverance. It is with great pleasure, accordingly, 
that we behold a practised diplomatist, and a pro 
found scholar, like the Chevalier Bunsen, pouring 
himself forth on the present occasion, with all the 


fulness of political faith, and the freshness of human . 


feeling that would have graced a Bursch in those 
days when his long locks floated most freely, and his 
broad blue eye looked forth on a heaven of uncloud 
ed expectation. The strong faith of Bunsen is ex- 
pressed in the following passage, glowing in every 
sentence with the jubilee of patriotic retrospect 
The reader must make himself a German for & mo- 
ment to understand it:— 


‘It is not more than four months since an independent 
German arose among the deputies of his country to give 
terance to the great idea of a German Parliament, with 8 
full convietion of the necessities of his Fatherland, and tt 
danger which threatened all Europe on account of the rd 
tual oppression in Eastern Germany, and tbe fallacies 
delusions rife in France, notwithstanding the bh 
of Germany and England. This man, as dear 
science as to freedom, supported bis proposition by 
eloquence, and with a prophetic spint. The 
nimously applauded their heroic leaders, whose 
not merely words and excitement, still less idle ze 


the same month of January, fifty men, including the 
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geo of the valiant ehampions of free science and a constitu- 
in, Heidelberg, and called upon those of simi- 
with themselves to mcet them at Frankfort, and 
‘noble a reed of — association, A yo eee 
appointed to un eitake the preparatory work the im- 
= and the end of eee nah fixed as the 
their deliberations. The idea of a “German Par- 
1? which originated in Baden, soon became a national 
gnioo, and European diplomacy and political wisdom asked 
ia surprise what the strange word might mean. But their 
a was directed towards France, and the German Parlia- 
wawas forgotten, when suddenly, on the 24th February, 
sie edifice of the French Government fell to pieces, and out 
of its Tuins arose the concealed (and by few anticipated) 
porrer of the ay aol na or ar 5 Ai not - ae 
as social. ‘The shock electrified Europe. jer- 
pany was agitated ; every Governinent was shaken; yea, 
erery social tle was threatened with disruption. On the ap- 
po.D ted day, neither earlier nor later, the 400 met in the oid 
‘al city on the Maine. Many had looked forward with 
fear and trembling to the first associated German Assembly 
as the signal of murder and bloodshed; but it ended ina 
ious unanimity of opinion, and amidst general acclama- 
By an overwhelming majority, ‘the preliminary Par- 
jament’ excluded anarchical movements. With wise modera- 
tion, and noble courage, it adhered unmoved to the resoln- 
tion to abstain from any discussion on the fundainental points 
of the future constitution ; re — so much o aoe 
iversal co-operation of the Governments, in order that 
Fe orable dguaincns Assembly might be formed with- 
gat hindrance. It was settled that the different States should 
bospeqnired r’ send men = the ‘ pee 9 ha tig: poses 7 
freely from among the people, and that, if possible, 
pcos a om Ben, or - least early in fay, wy they should as- 
semble together in the saine city,and proceed without delay to 
egret dessin - = =, ramets forin os union ne to 
assume, e Diet an sovernments, without exception, 
and act with these views, and for this object. In the 
peanwhile, a committee of fifty men remain in Frankfort, 
vithno sanction but the confidence of the people, and no 
atbority but that of public opinion, and the general need. 
Simultaneously the German Diet, renewing its youth, 
a. ge through . Se ae of the public 
ence, who were to act along with the seventeen men 
sent by the different Governments. With joyful pride, Ger- 
many sees the men of science, the faithful instructors of the 
rising generation, the martyrs of liberty and freedom of 
—_ _ ey me and — with the ranks of the am- 
ors of the Diet, of the representatives of the govern- 
ment, and of the men of the people. The seventeen propose 
their own problem, leave to the Diet its deliberative rights as 
eeatise government, and with shut doors proceed to the 
grand deliberation. 

“The impossible becomes possible. In all the German 
States popular elections are proceeded with, for the Parlia- 
oo the a ca HY to — even now that 

ing exists, Europe is able to attach no meaning. At 
the same time, two of these men, Dahlmann and Albrecht, 
(two of the seven Gottingen professors,) sketched the outlines 
athe scheme, which they afterwards laid before their asso- 
cuales. 

“At the end of April, the result of their labours was submit- 
ted to the Diet, and immediately afterwards to the assembled 
people. Whatever difference of opinion might exist concernin g 
mal of fee waigntiont points of ole constitutional draught, 
ye was there but one opinion throughout Germany, and I 
my venture to say, throughout Europe; and certainly in 
the model land of political experience—in England—the opi- 
won that a great work was here being worthily carried on, 
that a great political thought was here being moulded into a 
fsivhed and classical form. Truly, in this momentous 

t, were set up the foundation pillars of the gigantic 
Sructure of the German empire, which time shall have no 
power to shake, and which the free deliberation of a great 
mation shall only strengthen. And did there exist no other 
memorial of what German science and the German nation 
\# their forty years’ wanderings chroneh the wilderness) has 

out for the embodiment of the commonwealth, by 
mens of independent thought and holy earnestness of feel- 
™, and not for Germany alone but for the world, the solid 
tirtlleuce of this political scheme may be cited as a brilliant 
royremgd in favour of the German nation to the latest ages. 
this has taken place in less than four months; and is it 
“marvellous in our eyes? And after such a marvel, may 
4 German be permitted to believe with his whole soul in 
coming greatness of his Fatherland ?’’ 
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mediate infection, what sort of a change is stirring 
the political atmosphere of Deutschland at this mo- 
ment, and how theologians and statesmen, poets, 
historians, and professors, are all equally quivering 
into new life with the impulse. To make this felt, 
not to enter into doubtful disputations, much less 
to take the part of a partizan on one side or another, 
was the object of the present paper; and here, 
therefore, we may for the prescnt conclude. We 
only desire of the English reader two things; first, 
that he shall grant that the desire of the Germans 
for constitutional monarchies, in the members of the 
confederation, and for effective unity in the whole, 
is, in their position, natural and noble ; second, that 
he shall look on their endeavours to realize their fair 
idea with no unfriendly eye, but with a fellow-feel- 
ing, and a heart that, where it cannot firmly be- 
lieve all things, will, at least, delight to hope the 
best. We are, as we often say, a thoroughly 
practical people, and as such, it is right that we 
should measure the way soberly in all cases where 
more ideal natures keep the rapt eye fixed on the 
goal; but we must beware of the habit of calling 
political problems impossible, merely because they are 
difficult and new. The Germans are at this present 
moment attempting a thing to them no more difficult 
and new than were the privileges of Parliament to 
our Elliots and Hampdens two centuries ago. They 
are secking to give efficiency to institutions which, 
without a determined national effort, are in danger 
of dwindling into a form. Let us quietly wait the 
result. For the maintenance of the peace of Europe, 
and the quieting of restless France, England has 
nothing better to wish than a strong and a united 
Germany ; and if the Baltic trade be in the mean- 
time somewhat incommoded, it is an evil incident to 
all periods of sudden transition, and must ever be 
borne. Not from England, however, or France, or 
any foreign power, has the new German empire any- 
thing to fear. Its greatest, its only danger, is from 
within. Of that danger we see decided symptoms 
even now ; and in Berlin, as we are writing (August 
5), the newspapers ominously announce that the 
Prussian black and white colours were already re- 
stored to their place and their popularity, and that 
the ghost of old Fritz is beginning to growl. Shall 
the fair duchies of Silesia have been taken from a 
Maria Theresa only to be given to an Arehduke 
John? That is a very popular question just now, 
we read, on the banks of the Spree; and here lies the 
knot. Germany may be one unquestionably, if it so 
wills; but, of course, only on the condition that it 
does not at the same time will to be two or twenty, 
We consider the pamphlets from which we have 
quoted as valuable, chiefly for their showing a great 
strength of popular will enlisted in the service of a 
great national idea ; but, however fair projects and 
proclamations may look, we know that with bundles 
of men, such as the German States, even when allied 
by a common language, no problem is more diffieult 
than co-operation ; for co-operation implies subordi- 
nation, and subordination to the jealousy of partieu- 
lar self-importance seems to imply absorption ; and 
to be absorbed, and totally lose one’s private identity, 
for the public good, in the soul of some all-embi 








The English reader fecla now, we hope, by im- 


ing Teutonic Brahm, is not agrecable te the flesh, 
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The “ men of the publie confidence” did much when 
they elected an administrator of the empire ; it is a 
brave title—Reichsverweser; but the difficulty will 
be, as in the case of the old Kaiser, when he comes 
to be obeyed. Frankfort may decree; but Hanover, 
Hamburg, and Berlin, will have their say ju the mat- 
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ter also, depend upon it, and may doggedly refuse to 





understand the reasons of a political prof, 

ever learned, and to obey the wandates .o 
trian Archduke, however reasonable, And then 
solve the high problem of German unity, im » 
by gentler means, there may perhaps be : 
and Providence perhaps may send, a Cromwey, 
Let the Germans look to that. 








BY PERCY 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EVE. 

WueEn Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul entered 
the hotel of the Due de Ravilliere, they found the whole of 
the domestics of the establishment congregated in one terror- 
stricken group in the corridor, They were pale, anxious, 
and trembling. ‘They said little save in monosyllables; but 
there was, of course, a large expenditure of oh’s and ah’s. 
Rose, the pretty waiting-maid of the Countess Miranda, 
alone stood poutingly apart. She was not frightened, for 
she had much of her mistress’s spirit, and was not easily 
alarmed. Little wonder if she had been, for all Paris was 
stupified. At Versailles, as usual, when power is com- 
mitting follies, the most blind confidence prevailed, but 
in the capital there was no sign of similar satisfaction, 
At the Hotel des Invalides, M. de Sombreuil mistook 
the unloading of a cart of stones for a discharge of 
artillery, and sent for assistance against attack. M. de 
Launay sent to say that he could answer for nothing at the 
sastille; while Besenval, so insolent the day before, made a 
precipitate retreat from Paris, abandoning the good citizens 
to their own resources, 

“ Where is the Duke?” said Charles Clement, entering | 
hurriedly. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” cried the servants, “whatis the matter?” | 

“ Nothing!” exclaimed Gracchus Antiboul, gruftly; ** but | 





answer.” 
“They are in the salon,” said the pretty Rose, with a | 
reverence, | 
The two friends pushed by, and, hurrying down a sinall | 
passage, paused on the edge of the threshold. 
“Hush,” whispered Gracchus, “ and look at that superb | 
creature.” : 
Charles Clement turned pale and red, but made no reply. 
The Duke was seated in an arm chair, awake, but dream- | 
ing. He seemed utterly stunned; his aspect was that of 
annihilation. Tis eves were fixed on vacant space, for he | 
was in deep thought. Every now and then he would look 
hurriedly round, as if in search of an enemy, and then he 
would again sink into stillness, Adela, pale, weeping, 
frantic, was cast back, half fainting, in her chair. Her | 
lovely face was surcharged with anxious grief—grief that | 
utterly overcame her. | 
Standing upright between them, her brow unclouded, her | 
whole form majestic and grand, was the Countess Miranda. | 
A hand of hers rested affectionately on Adela’s head, while 
to both she gave honied words of comfort and hope. All a_ 


womau’s devotion and courage seemed hers, and both ap-| 
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peared subjugated to belief aud confidence by the force of 
her earnest will. Ifer power over them was only subgrd- 
nate to her power of ruling. 

“ Thanks, Countess, thanks!” said Charles Clement, 
advancing warmly across the room; “ you redeem your pro 
mise most generously,” : 

“* You gave them to my care,” whispered Miranda, lowly, 
and now far less firm and energetic in manner; “ you gee 
they are still safe.” 

“Oh, Charles ! dear Charles !” cried Adela, rising and 
falling on his breast; “ they will not murder us ?” 

“‘ Murder us! murder us!” muttered the Duke, who was 
momentarily dreaming. 

“ Who ?” said Gracchus, dryly. 

“The mob! the populace!” replied Adela. 

“The people will fight, not assassinate,” answered 
Gracchus, with a painful contraction of the muscles of his 
face. He was hurt at the suspicion, but he could not harshly 
answer the bride of his friend. 

“Oh, I know not!” cried Adela, trembling, and clinging 
to Charles Clement. “I fancy I hear them coming.” 

** Be not alarmed,” replied her lover, tenderly, “we are 
here to guard you.” 

“Ts there really anything to fear ?’ inquired Miranda, 
drawing Adela back to her seat. 

“Nothing,” answered Charles, The Court has com- 
mitted follies, irritated the people, and made them seek for 
| sure means of defence; but there is nothing more. Should 
the insensate advisers of the King farther madden the people, 

the consequences will be terrible for them ; but you, what 
can you have to fear ?” 
| “J fear nothing,”’ replied Miranda, gently; “ but, you se, 
| my Lord Duke has been much shocked, and so has this dear 
‘girl. I would have them reassured ; that is all I ask.” 

“ Nothing to fear, Charles ?” said the Duke, as if waking 
from a dream, and gazing with confidence and affection o 
his nephew. 

“Nay, my Lord, not for you,” replied Charles, moving 
‘beside him. “ Paris has risen to defend itself. It is ssid 
that Necker is dismissed, that a ministry the enemy of all 
liberty has been chosen, that the National Assembly is to be 
annihilated, and the Revolution be crushed.” 








o 


“ But the tocsin, the barriers burning, the ery to arms. 
replied the Duke de Ravilliere, wildly. 

“ The tocsin,” said Gracchus, quietly, “ is to rows? thow 
| who want other rousing than the voice of danger.” é 

“ The burning of the barriers is an unwise €S¢e col 
tinued Charles Clement. 
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we Bat where will this end?” inquired the Duke. 
wThey have entered the prison of La Foree, and freed 


the prisoners,” said a servant, entering hastily into the 
in alarm. 


, ie be unto them,” cried Charles, in a loud voice ; 
© for noe lie there guilty of any other crime than poverty.” 
La Force was the debtors’ prison, the Bastille of the un- 


and the suffering. 
“There has been a revolt at the Chatelet,” continued 
the servant. 


«] know,” said Gracehus, dryly ; “ and as the prisoners 
there were criminals, the people went and put it down.” 

«You see, my Lord Duke,’ continued Charles, “ the 

reason; you have nothing to fear from them.” 

#The Convent of St. Lazare has been pillaged,’’ added 
the newsmonger. 

« And fifty-two waggons of flour taken from it to the Hotel 
je Ville, by the people,” added Graechus, 

And thus for some time the two young men remained, 


elming and consoling the two weaker inmates of the hotel, | 


stile they added strength to the resolution of her who had 
heome their guardian and protector. 

Onee a little recovered, Gracchus adroitly turned the con- 
versation, and, in his dry and humorous way, began to re- 
cant their adventures of the past night. The three friends 
became immediately interested. The Duke listened indig- 
mantly at the recital of the action of his nephew Leopold, 
Adela in semi-alarm, Miranda with admiration of the cool 
dratagetic talent exhibited by the young men during their 
sight’s siege in the Cabaret. 

“ And the young lady ¢” inquired Miranda, 

“Is under my protection,” replied Gracchus, witha slight 
grimace. 

“And where have you concealed her from our good 
emsin?” continued Miranda. 

Clement blushed. 

“In Charles’s lodgings,”’ replied Graecchus, coolly, almost 
innocently. 

The two young ladies, unable to restrain themselves, 


threw themselves on one another’s necks in a paroxysm of | 


iettinguishable laughter. 

Graechus looked puzzled. 

“Clever young men,”’ said Miranda, recovering herself. 
“Oar worthy cousin will never seck her in Charles's apart- 
ments. May I ask if you intend keeping her there?” 

This was said with a woman’s ineffable slyness, while 
Adela checked her laughter, and listened carefully. 

“Until I find her a home,” answered Gracchus, stoutly. 

“Well said, young man,” exclaimed the Duke; “ gal- 
lantry always. Never forget you are a Frenchman.” 

At this moment a friend, or rather retainer of the house, 
mitered, He liad just come from the Hotel de Ville. The 
municipal palace was the scene of the utmost confusion. 

“What do the electors?” asked Charles, 

“They are forming a city guard,” replied the other, who 
"ss the man of affairs of the Duke: “ meanwhile Paris is 
™ avful commotion. I have been embraced by fifty 
Srangers on my way here; everywhere green cockades are 
being distributed ; the women throw them out of windows. 
The rappel is being beat by the people.” 

“And the electors?’ insisted Gracchus. 

“Have ordered the formation of the Milice Parisienne, 
hich armed, all other persons are to give up their arms 
@ retire home.” 


“The insolent usurpers!” exclaimed Antiboul, strik- 








|} entrance. 
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ing his hand upon his chair; “ they want to disarm the 
people.” 

“ Who is to command this city guard ?” said Charles, 

“ The Duke d’Aumont,” replied the man of affairs, 

“ Iias he accepted ¢”’ exclaimed Charles. 

“He has taken twenty-four hours to consider,” was the 
answer. 

“ He is a traitor.” 

** The second in command is the Marquis de la Salle.” 

“* And he?” 

“ jas accepted without conditions,’’ replied the intendant. 

“‘ Vive the citoyen La Salle,” said Gracchus, 

“It is time to go see what is doing,” observed Charles, 
on receiving a signal from Antiboul. 

“ Already ?” said Adela, 

“ Already,” repeated the Duke. 

The friends hesitated. The worn and anxious face of 
the old man seemed to lose all hope, as he was left by Charles 
Clement; Adela sighed, turned pale, and looked reproach- 
fully at both; but Miranda whispered a few thoughts of 
duty, which made the wilful, gentle, lovely girl bow her 
head and acquiesce. Miranda bade them go, but to be 
careful of their lives, 

The young men replied by comforting words, and then 
ence more sallied into the streets, 

They found Paris still more agitated than before. Fifty 
thousand pikes had already been fabricated during the past 
night, and during the day. The clubs or sections went upfrom 
all corners to salute the Permanent Committee, a body of 
pretended popular magistrates, whose only object was to de- 
ceive the people, and who, by their incompetency and inde- 
cision, were serving the cause of the Court. Headed by De 
Flesselles, Provost of the Merchants, they had but one po- 
licy with insurrectionary Paris—that of temporising; and, 
with this view, played several ill-advised tricks on the people, 
tricks which were dearly paid for afterwards, 

The two friends once more made their way to the Hotel 
de Ville. The Place de Greve was filled by another angry 
crowd, 

A dense mass were congregated in front of the principal 
There was a general cry for arms. Flesselles 
promised to send for some toCharleville. The word treachery 
was whispered from man to man, 

** Powder,” cried some of the crowd. 

“ There is none here,” said the door-keepers, duly in- 
structed, 

“Tt is false!” exclaimed several voices behind; “ some 
barrels were taken in, in the night.” 

“ Treachery!” bawled the indignant crowd, and a despe- 
rate rush was made forward. Two or three led the way, 
and in a few minutes the whole body succeeded in gaining 
The door was dashed 
open—a dense and motley crowd rushed in. A dozen barrels 
of powder stood, piled one upon another, before them. 

‘The traitors!’’ exclaimed Gracchus, who, with Charles 
Clement, had forced his way in. 

“Vive la Liberté!” cried a faubourien, brandishing a 
loaded pistol, 

“ Do you wish to blow us all up?’’ asked Antiboul. 

Mille noms d’un bombe, non!” answered the faubourien, 
alarmed, 

“ Then put up your pistol, and stand back. 
head the distribation ¢”’ 

“1,” said a meek voice, 

Gracchus Antiboul turned round in some surprise, | 
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It was a priest who spoke—his name was Lefebvre; and 
without another word he began his dangerous duty. For 
sixteen hours did this undaunted man of (iod, surrounded by 
armed men, by boys, by women, by persons who discharged 
their fire-arms mear a gun barrel, continue intrepidly his 
tremendous task. 





bythe building. In the year 1369, Charles V., when eres: 
the gate of St. Antoine, had several towers added to it, amd 
in 1370, Hugues Aubriot, provost of Paris, laid the firs 
stone of the prison-fortress, to be shortly afterwards one of 
the earliest victims who sighed and despaired within its 








Had similar acts been committed by many priests, the 
evolution would have gone on differently. But these pre-| 
tended men of Grod looked to their church and themselves, | 
and not to the people, and the people rejected them. | 


The night was 
coming on, and they advanced to within near the Bastille. | 


Gracchus and Clement went elsewhere. 


Hundreds of armed men were roaming about in knots and 
groups, or alone ; while now and then a crowd would collect | 
in low and carnest debate. | 
to listen. 
when the shrill voice of a man gliding by threw a sentenc 


The friends paused several times | 
Qn the first occasion, they had scarcely stopped, 


to the crowd :— 
“ To-morrow, the Dastille !”’ 


They moved away, for the group became silent for an in- | 
“spot was awful. The words, “ Give up all hope, all ye who 
enter here,” seemed written in the very atmosphere, Here, 
in this deep stone well, for court it was not, walked the 


stant, and then resumed. | 
All the houses were illuminated, giving light to the knots | 
of men who waited for the morrow, 
They stopped at several, and at each they heard the same 
shrill voice say the same words :— | 
“ To-morrow, the Bastille !” | 
“T know that tone,’ observed Charles, | 
“It is Jean Paul Marat, the President of our Club,” | 
replied Gracchus. | 
Here and there were voluntary sentries doing duty for | 
the nation, while every now and then they would notice a) 
red glare and the noise of a blacksmith’s shop. | 
It was the people forging pikes. 
The sound of the sledge hammer, however, soon alone | 
broke the stillmess of the night, except when the slow and | 
sullen step of a bourgeoise patrol was heard coming down a 


street in the distance. 


It was the might of the 13-l4th July, the eve of the cap- ‘| 


ture of the Bast ille, 
Paris Was never more glorious than on this occasion. The | 
whole nigehit was passed in preparations for the inevitable 


struggle, and on the morning the great city was ready. 


| 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE PASTILLE. | 
WHEN the French monareliy erected the Jastille, filled it | 
with prisoners, shut out from light and life, and even hope, 
men and women, at the eaprice of a crowned robber, it but 
performed the natural oflice of despotism. Founded upon 
injustice and foree, pure monarchy rules but by injustice 
and force, harmaless only when farthest from its origin. One 
of the most powerful elements of this form of government 
isterror. In France, the head of the state, knowing no will 
save his own, believing, wretched man! that he was some- 
thing of diviner mould than the rest of humanity, and sur- 
rounded by flatterers, sycophants, and slaves, could not but 
have many occasions when these singing-birds, these honeved 
parrots vtlended him. ‘To keep them in order, a cage was 
needful, and the cage of the French monarclis was the 
hideous Bastille. 
At the extremity of the Rue St. Antoine and of the Boule- 
vard rose the dungeon-tomb, known as the Bastille, Eight 
lieavy and massive towers,linked together by huge walls, and 


surrounded by a fuctid ditch; such was the aspect presented 








The general aspect of the locality was frightful, ang the 
sombre genius of a Dante amid jailors appeared to here 
presided over its erection. The cour du Gouvernement, so 
called because containing the governor’s hotel, was without 
the fortress, beyond the principal ditch ; but even to reach 
this outer work, this lodge of the hall within, it was neves. 
sary to cross two lines of sentinels, to traverse two corpe-de. 
garde, and a drawbridge. 
ditch of the Bastille. 
de-gard’, and then a heavy swing-gate of huge woodey 


lience a long avenue led to the 
Another drawhridge, another corps. 


beams, covered with iron, with interstices between, in fact, 
an unwieldy wooden railing ; beyond this was the interior 
court, whence rose the towers, and into which no air eye 
seemed to penetrate, 

The gloomy, unbroken silence of this small but celebrated 


prisoner, who by rare favour obtained permission to leave his 
cell, 

Everything around savoured of the luxurious and earefal 
cruelty of despotism. An air-hole in a wall a dozen feet 
thick, with three intervening gratings, was all the means of 
light which the majority of the cells possessed. There were 
even rooms with iron cages in the ceutre, while the horror 
of the dungeons of the caves below was beyond all concep- 
tion. The hideous lair of toads and lizards, enormous eats 
and spiders, their furniture consisted in a stone covered with 
straw, while the only air came foul and thick through vent 
holes from the ditch into which fell the sewer of the Faubourg 
st. Antoine. Such were the refinements of the French mon- 
archy,of which sentimental philosophers still deplore the fall, 

Still it was not the prison of the poor, It was the dua- 
geon of aristocracy, of wealth, of talent, of the Reohans, the 
La Bourdonnaies, the Birons, the * Lallys,” the [ichelieus, 
and others, It rarely opened its gates to the pour, except 
poor literary men, who had dared to speak thei mind and 
tell the truth. But the people knew only that it was a pr 
son; of whom they asked not, nor did they care. 

It was the dawn of day, or, rather, the light was beginning 
to break in the sky, when Charles Clement and Graecchus 
Antiboul arrived in the direction of the Bastille by the Boule- 
yard. Both were armed, and on the face of both, too, appeared 
that determination and courage which makes the countenance 
sternly beautiful, A small wine-shop was open. They entered 
it, and seated themselves at an open window, 

“ Mouth of hell,” said Gracchus Antiboul, shaking his fist 
at the gloomy prison, “art thou in earnest to be attacked f” 

“Tt will,” replied Charles Clement; “ this time, the cita- 
del of evil and despotism must fall.” Lae 

“Incredible good fortune,” exelaimed the enthusiast 
republican, 

* Nothing is incredible, Gracchus. The time is come, # 
sooner or later it will come for all evil things. Tyranny 40d 
despotism flourish their day ; but liberty has its hour of ree 
turn, when it inevitably gives back some of that which it hes 
been forced to take.” 

“See how the day breaks upon the hideous fortress De 
you note the sentries as they walk the walls, keeping 


over the living dead?” 
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MIRANDA: 
asemething tells me, ‘tis for the last time,” mused 


#[ feel a cold shiver,” said Gracehus; ‘tis the conscious- 
gout what of great and sublime is coming. Because we | 
pave come to be great and sublime ourselves in the moment | 
need.” | 


they talked until it was quite morning, when many 


es, some well dressed, others in working costume, entered | | 


cabaret. | 

The Hotel de V ille has been gutted of powder,’ said one, | 

#And the Abbé Le febvre nearly shot,” replied another, 

«The Roval Allemands are at the Barriere du Trone! ” | 

# Roral Cravate are massacring the people of the Fau- | 
wwarg St. Antoine.” 

«The Rue Charonne is running with blood.” 

“The regiments of St. Denis are advancing; they have | 
ined la C hapelle.” 

Sach were the rumours brought by men who spoke, and 
chen glided away unnoticed, 

They were the conspirators of the day rousing the people 
to action. 

son the tocsin sounded everywhere, by order of the 
omité of the Hotel de Ville; and at once the streets were | 

ved, barricades were erceted as if by magic, and ditches 

jag to impede the advance of the troops. The insurrection 
sas general, All Paris was in arms. 

“The Invalides are captured,” cried a new comer, sud- 
ent, 

“The arms are in the people's hands,” 
drill voice as before. | 

“La Bastille! La Bastille!’ shouted without a thousand | 
rues, 

The young men rushed into the streets, to join in the | 
erggle, 

From the Rue St, Antoine, coming from the Hotel de | 
Ville, a dense column of men poured forth under the walls | 
{the fortress. Pikes and muskets, blunderbusses and | 
wes, sticks, swords, pistols, the rough workmen, gentlemen 
a lag-wigs and rapiers, women—all in solemn and terrible | 
tvrannic 





added the same | 


ml, coming to lay siege to the 
tat for so many years had insulted the majority of the 
moon, 


At the head was a little man, who screamed as he went, 
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on the morning of the 14th, assembled at breakfast. Sud- 
denly the door burst open; a man entered, perspiration 
pouring from his brow, his clothes in rags, his hat cocked 
insolently on his head. In his hand was a musket, the butt- 
end of which he struck violently on the ground, 

* We are free,” he cried; and, in a few words, he nar- 
rated the capture of the Invalides, the distribution of arms, 
the emotion and enthusiasm of the people, the state of Paris 
on the other side of the water ; and ail in a biting, sareastie, 
incisive’ way, which added tenfold force to his words, 

It was Camille Desmoulins stirring up the Parisians, and 


H REVOLUTION. 





| ** What next ?” 


| | ee Vie 


| | risking his person, unlike Marat, who pushed others on, but 


| never acted himself, 

cried the cuests. 

la Liberté!” replied Camille, the Viewer Corde- 
| “to the Bastille.” 

| * To the Bastille,” responded the company with one aes 
| cord, and Desmoulins 
ithe street. 
where they found thousands of uncertain men waiting for 


lier that was to be; 
leading the way, they rushed into 
Their first impulse was to gain the Palais Royal, 


leaders, They were received with enthusiastic shouts, 

“4 la Bastille!” responded Camille Desmoulins ; and 
placing himself at their head, they made for the Boulevard, 
and gained this way, swelling as they went, the frowning 
furtress of the Bastille. 

This was the third army pointed out by Gracehus Anti- 
boul to his friend. 

The whole dense mass of the people, in the utmost excite- 
ment, surrounded the Bastille. ‘The principal force was di- 
rected against the entrance, but no hostile signal had as yet 
heen given on either side. 

M. de Launay, governor of the Bastille, was not taken 
For some days he had seen the disposition of 
Antoine, which 


unawares, 
the people, especially in the Faubourg St. 
he overlooked, and on which he cast the heavy and gloomy 
shadow of terror and despotism. He was well aware that 
the prison of whieh he had charye would be one of the first 


places attacked, and accordingly he had fully prepared him- 





strong hold 1 


| 
| 


which to loosen chimneys and 


until his very throat was hoarse— | | 


*To the Bastille! 
“Torty!’’ cried Gracchus, 
“Mr man!”’ 


astounded, 
exclaimed Charles ; * always in trouble.”’ 

“This time let him alone,” said Antiboul ; 
fin when he played the old royalist game in the | 
%. Antoine.” 

“let him alone, 
Mant of reflection. 

la an instant more another mass came pouring along the | 
em street. It was the column from the Invalides, | 

“The second army of the people,” said Charles, 

“Se the third,” cried Gracchus, peinting to the Bou- 
evar, 

There was in the Rue des Boucheries, in the Faubourg | 
“Germain, a certain restaurateur or eating-house, whe re| 
te demar ones, conspirators, and ayitators of these days 
wh their repasts, as they do now in equally aristocratic 
bealities, Here they planned and plotted, discussed and 
tied the events of the day; and hence departed the 
Herious emissaries who spread abroad the signal-word, 
@ lit the signal-tire. A large number of guests were, 


ee | 
“ he is wiser 


Faubourg 


9 


i 
ly 
| 
| 
| 





repeated Charles Clement, after an | 


To the Bastille!” | 
i du COU: di Saree! 


14 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





self. Whole cart-loads of 
to the summit of the towe I's, to be 


paving-stones had been taken up 
cast down upon the heads 
of the assailants ; while pinchers had been eontrived with 
abutments. Tle had opened 


holes, closed windows with oaken staves, 


embrasures, loo; 
assemblés a ratanres et Herings ttes, and taken out of the 
arsenal twelve of these r: unpart guns ¢ alled the amusettes 

Besides, he had placed fifteen pieces of cannon on the edge 
of the towe rs, three field- pie ces in the interior court, front- 
ing the grating of the entrance ; these, with four hundred 
Liscaiens, fourteen coffers of boulets sabotés, three thousand 
cartridges, were the governor's materials of defence, 

To work all these deadly articles, the Dastille contained 
thirty-twoSwiss mercenaries of the regiment of Salis-Samade, 
hundred and fourteen 
behind those 


in all, a 
but with courage and determination 


and ecighty-two invalids, 
men, 
hideous walls, they were equal to an army, 

But mistakes had been made. De Launay, from selfish 
grasping at money, had weakened himself ternbly. To 
reach the first drawbridge, to which we have already alluded, 
and which was called the pont-levia de Cavaneé, it was 
necessary to follow a winding passage, with barracks on the 
right, aud a row of shops on the left. These latter were so 
situated as to serve as a covered road to the besiegers, and 
de Launay had not removed them, beeanse the rent derived 


from them was his perquisites. 
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Thus were placed in presence the two parties—the be- 
siegers and the besieged. 

About two thousand assailants were as vet 
round, Their manner was as yet not hostile. 
armed, but they lounged about in knots, waiting the 
signal of the attack. 

Charles Clement and Graechus 
nst the wall of the 


Both were examining the solemn and silent 


only collee ted 
They were 
final 
ibonl were leaning 


Ant 


agai tavern in which they had passed ) 
1 


morning. 
tress, and the flood of its enemies every 
All faces were 


radiant with 


more numcrous., 


; thusiasm. They were ahout to attack the infernal monste 
hitherto untouchable, aud near which men had long passed 
f without daring to look up. 

i One group close to them particn’arly attracted their at- 
. tention, About a dozen well-dressed men, amore whom 


Gracchus recoynised Legendre, the butcher, were collected 
ed th: 


= eee ee 


round ut +] an 
The two 
voung, deticate in appea 
A red cap contined 
close-fitting frock or 


{rion amnrannr) 
Wrienas a PFOUCTY 


vigour, 


rance, and elegant and fantastic in | 


— 


a mass of exuberant and rich 
tunic 


costume, 
showed a full 


auburn hair; a 


ee 


and peculiar shape — hile, imste; ati d of ‘bre m bx, by hy 


and loose pantaloons. A red sash sainieiel a brace of 


\ hile 


pistols and a sword, admusket served her to lean pon 


. ’ . ° 
“No compromise, mes aie’s 2 Death to the enemies of | 
. re ° } 4 7 + 
liberty. Too long an insolent arist ‘orrupt, rotten, | 
. b | 
selfish, debauch d, reckle-s—has lord do it over us, Down | 


with - m to the dust. A is tl e ruined France : | 


wey who ] Has 
they Wi ho ht ‘ced far nin + af who starve the people—to t}) 


vouliez etre 


= Vous 


-eya? ¢ rr j ‘? 
Ira it les sans-culo 


' 
a eround with the M—seiis-cr (3i-—- | 
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| 
ar le 


triomphe « 


|? ‘ 1 ns T ty _ , Rene 
bour que Vous ne | is t©O) pee })3 Ade 
LA am Vi say 
. | 
Dues et ¢ i is, baron | 
] r f } ) 5s 1 
Mort ‘ e 4 tran 


Loud applau e follo f 1 these lines, des thie lw than ail 
of fierceness aud hatred which bespoke personal fer ‘ 
thy h ttom, 

“VW hat 7” said Charles, 

s Theroigne de Mericourt, t! \spasia of the rich dema- 
crOee society of the Faubourg St. nioine,? 

“Why hates she so the nol 5?” 

“One of them ruined her.” 

“Flow still the Bastille is! rejoined Charles Clen 


} 
} 


turning towards tli 
“ And how still the multitude is! ar 


bortress, 


( To hy CH 


Recent vears have produced many works of gre: 
merit on the Kast; and the Western World, ever 
ing to the native land of man, ts insat 
mand for information on Oriental customs and Oriental 


If it be true that, in the strength of 


revert- 
jable mM iis de- 


society. tnanhood, | 











moment ae came | 


e wore lone | | 


The passage leading to the entrance of the prison, t! | 
epen space around, the streets, the tops of the houses, the | 
windows, were all being calmly filled with armed men, but 
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mellowed season of a well-spent life, 


” By Harriet M artineau, vv ols. 








HE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


The ramparts of the B 


sentry was to be 


not a shot was fired. 
naked, Not a 
watched but 

At this moment a man appeared ai the extremity of the 

Antoine, bearing a white flag. = The crowd made 
It was Belon, an officer of the arquib Este rs: Dillefond, 
|| Sergeas it-major of artillery; and Chaton, ex-sergeant of the 
| French Guards, coming as a deputation from the Hotel de 


1 Vil ille, tee of the hi, OUP COS were alarmed 
' . . 
| They desired not the triumph of the J Kine’ s for 
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T h e hu uge tice 
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trance of the Bastille. M. de ay presented hit and, 


on the populace retiring to a distance, allowed the deputa. 


Like 


aand amounted to a mul. 


inself 


} 
| tion to enter, and received them even with courtesy, 
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most hovraevisie schemes, their det 


lity. They promised, if Lannay would draw in his ours, 


— : “a 
tand pledge himself to 


commit no act of Te stility, that the 


| . + se . = * 

| Faubourg st. Antoineshould desist from their intended attack 
" * , . e 
De Launay very ‘pelitels prom ed to conceal his cannen, 


did 
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deputation retired, 
cate of the Parliament of Paris 
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“(Courage 
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. = 7 
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tis de la Culture. 
It was T an escort te 
race! i forward, 


but discretion,” whispered a voice gently in 
He turned round sharply, 4 


and heavy cloak 


or the future pr 


the ear of Charles Clement, 


man ina slouched hat Was moving away, 


He had no tine 


to sce cident o 


tne Convention, ‘nresident ofa “ASSINS, as Rohesplerre was 
mal ’ bd 
one day to call him, waited for his escort. 
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Gracchus, trving in vain to rouse his mind to recollection, 
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and its character, are most distinctly discerned — 
gar it not be also true that the race of men in this, the 
+ advanced stage of the world’s history, remember 
gore fondly than even when Europe’s might was cast in 
array on Asia's plains, the homes of those great 

, common alike to the democracy and the aris- 

of nations? While the wanderer is often led to 

sium back to his starting point, and to make his erave 
igside his cradle; may it not be true also that the world, 


. a, ee . } 
‘ng into age, and revolving towards great changes | 


sod the fultilment of old predilections, is naturally turning |} 1 
t» the birthplace of society in Asia Minor, aud yearning 
tv 


wm mnt * h and of it imninet «is ) 
owards that home Oi its youth and Oo: Us Simnpiest Gays: 
hts econ than « love of science, or natural cur; 
Somet hing more tian a love of science > OF NALULAal Cur)- 
| 


ity, Callscs the demand for Oriental works in this and | 


. other countries, and perpetually enlarges the stream 
frilerims that seek the banks of the Nile, the Jordan 
% r’s* , 

] 


‘ 


\ . . ‘ . ry’! “re ° } i 
od the Sea ol Galilee. They arc thie scenes of those 
~ * . 


sondrous storics that first awaken inquiry in the infant 
sind—the centres of thrilling traditious that are ever- 
sore clinging to ow path, and iclling on our actions. 
The lands are round them of patriarchs and prophets, of 
est and king, and of the nughtiest King of all, his 
vamble apostles, and his first confessors. The scholar 
geks the East as the centre of early iterature; the man 


df science pays it lus homage as the nursery of know- | 
edge and the arts; the politician looks amongst its ruins | 
or the rudiments of government; the political econo- | 
aist regards with sorrow its neglected mines of wealth; | 
te Christian acknowledges it as an earthly home of his | 


yart, because it was his Master’s home, and where his| 
lord was revealed im the Jowliest humility with the | 
mightiest love, for the ercatcst ends. ‘These are some of | 
thereasons that give Oriental works their laree prefer. | 
ae over Occidental in the market, and have earried the | 


“Crescent and the Cross” 


# Liverpool, when some friends proposed that she | 


gould accompany them to Africa and Asia. 
math their journey was commenced. In a “ Jurid| 
wember evening, the travellers saw first the African | 


wn 


» 


wihbouriug coast of Tumis.” 

the evening of the 20th of November: but notwith- | 
sanding the kindness of the English merehants, and the 
mile arising from the arrival and departure of the over- | 
ad mail, they do not seem to have been greatly pleased 
wh Alexandria, although 
mpter. They left that city on the 25th, and began 
erascent of the Nile. Miss Martineau mentions an 
tmespherie phenomenon on the Nile that is not vet | 


Cplained i— 


\liss Martineau gives it a 


1 do not remember to have read of one great atmospheric 
maaty of Revpt 


the after-clow, as we used to call it. I watched 
4 mighty lor ten weeks on the Nile, and often afterwards in 
% Desert, and was continually more impressed with the pe- 
“anty, as well as the beauty, of this appearance. That the 
St in Exvpt is gorgeous, everybody knows; but I, for one, 
wm ot aware that there is a renewal of beauty some time after 
# ma has departed, and left all grey. This discharge of colour | 
"er much what it is among the Alps, where the flame-coloured | 





ms become grey and ghastly as the last sunbeam leaves them. | 

‘te everything begins to brighten again in twenty minutes 
“te hills are again purple or golden—the sands orange—-the 
Me verdant - the moonlight on the water a pale green ripple 
“4 hlae surface —and this after-glow continues for ten minutes, 
"8 dlowly fades away.” 





| 
i e 
‘!}enee are fresh and vigorous—hetter than her romantic 


| 
through an edition annu-|| 

ily since its publication. 
In the autumn of 1846, Miss Martineau was visiting | 


Within a| 


4 being” part of “the island of Zembra, and the |) 
They reached Alexandria || 
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| The party of tourists whose journey is recorded by 
Miss Martineau met all the annoyances that travellers 
‘from the days of Bruce have encountered in Egypt, and 
visited all the common lions of the Nile. 

“We cannot expect much new information on Egyp- 
tian antiquities until,” says Miss Martineau, ‘“‘the sand of 
the desert that covers over the ruins of cities and palaces 
be cleared away.” ‘That event she considers practicable 
by posterity, and with some agency that we do not at 

present employ, or at a cost which we are unwilling to 








incur. du the meantime, the sand has salted up, and 


preserves the monuments of the past to teach the future, 
In the place of new facts, the tourist furnishes us with 
humerous speculations. Some of them are based on 
ry"} ] —— a ; ¥ 

The characteristic of one 
Miss Mar- 


tineau is marvellously eredulous on many topics, espe- 


. "I ae | 
very unsatistactory eviaence. 
. ; ] . ey Pe oa rredulity 
modern Class Of phiiosophers 1s credulity, 


cially such as seem to average intellects involved in 

: : ~ , , ’ } 4 

doubt. Still she has produced a good work; and al- 
“° "1 ’ “ 

though the Nile will soon become as hackuied as the 


Rhine, vet her descriptions of contemporaneous exist- 


ideas regarding the kings and priests of Egypt that have 
slept in their graves for twenty thousand years; that is 
to say, fourteen thousand years prior to the time of 
Adam and Eve. We certainly prefer her deseriptions 
of a sngar manufactory to her speculations on a pyra- 


4 oe 4 -* on 4 P , 
mid; and Irom the following statement {page ty, vol. ] ), 


‘ 


we are induced to expect imports of low browns, or 
“very good greys,’”’ from Alexandria, In course of a few 
years, Egypt, in the hands of a European power 
those of Britain, for example—would raise its head 
among the nations; and, though the sand should never 
ibe seraped away from old monuments, yet the doom that 
loverhangs the peasantry would be dissipated, and the 
valley of the Nile assume its old importance in the 
| world’s transactions: 


| = ©QOn our return, we visited the sugar manufactory at Hou, and 


] P| 9] Nee } . : 
learned something of the condition and jr ects of the manufac. 


lin 

ture, The Hou establishment belongs to Tbrahec mm lasha whom 

we met here at seven in the morning. It is qnite new: anda 

‘ ; ' : 

‘rowd of little children were employed in the unfinished part, ear- 
! 


rving mortar in earthen bowls for Id. perday. ‘The engineers are 


French, and the engine, one hundred and twenty horse-power, was 
tlarjs. The managers cannot have here the chareoal th v 

in Pr for clat f\ the. 3 From the seare ty of wood, 

i charcoal is too dear; and burnt benes are emploved instead, an- 


lswering the purpose very well. We saw the whole process, which 
seemed cleverly managed . on Ll the gentiemen pronou iced the ‘(jUa- 


Au Ienglishinan employed there said, how- 


nr 
— oe 
f i TE? 


r. that the « s were inferior to those « tit West Ludies, for 

\ ofr There were a hundred people at work in this es- 
t } their wages being, besides food, a piastre and a quarter 
early $d.) per day. 1f, however, the payment of wages is ma- 

naged here as | shall have to show it is usua iy done in bry pt, the 


receipts of the work-people must be considered much less than 
this. We heard so much of the complaints of the people at having 

to buy, under compulsion, coarse and dear sugar, that it is clear 
'that much improvement in management must take place before 

hgypt can compete with other sugar-prodacing countries ; but stall, 
| what we saw of the extensive growth of the cane, and the quality 
| of the produce, under great disadvantages, made us look upoa this 
| as one of the great future industrial resources of Egypt.” 


The boat passed Randa, Melamee, the caves of Bence 
| Hasan, aud many other places curious in the eyes of 
'vovyagers on the Nile, getting on very well with their 
| native beatmen, by exereising the simple law of kind- 
ness, until they reached Asgool, the residence of the go- 
vernor of Upper Egypt. Selim Pasha, who held this 
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office when they went up the river, met a melancholy 
adyenture in his youth. 


** Selim Pasha is he who married his sister, and made the 
terrible discovery while at supper on his wedding day, in bis 
first interview with his bride. Doth were Circassian slaves; 
and he had been carried away before the birth of his sister. 
This adventure happened when the now grey-bearded man 
was young ; but it invests hin with interest sull, in addition 
to that inspired by his high character. We passed his garden 
to+lay, and thought it looked well—the palace being em- 
bosomed among palms, acacias, and the yellow flowering 
mimosa; which last, when intermixed with other trees, gives 
a kind of autumnal tinge to masses of dark foliage. We were 
much struck by the causeway, which would be considered a 
yast work in kogland. It extends from the river-bank to 
the town, and thence on tothe Djebel (mountain), with many 
Jimbs from this main trunk. In direct extent, I think it can 
hardly be less than two miles, but of this Iam not sure. Its 
secondary object 1s to retain the Nile water after the inunda- 
tion—the water flowing through sluices which can be easily 
closed. The land is divided by smaller embankments, within 
this large one, into compartments or basins, where the most 
vigorous crops of wheat, clover, and millet were flourishing 
when we rode by.” 

On their way to the caves of Djcbel, the tourists “ met 
a funeral procession coming from the cemetery that 
lies between the town and the hills. The women were 
uttering a funeral how] worthy of Ireland’’ Miss Mar- 
tincau docs not seem to remember that the peculiarity 
has been often noticed. Upon that and some similar 
evidence, travellers given to speculation have argued 
that the Irish were descended from the Egyptians. 
Without reference to this particular point, there is a 
historical tradition that Ireland was originally peopled 
by Egyptians, under the rule of a Pharcah’s daughter. 
With the view of being special and particular, some per- 
sons say that this lady was the same Princess who, in 
her young years, wrought a great revolution in the for- 
tunes of Egypt, while, wandering by the sedgy banks of 
Nile one morning, she found the infant Moses in the 
ark amongst the bulrushes ; and, in direct disobedience 
to her father’s orders, and in treason, of course, to the 


State and its laws, saved the child alive. Some parties, | 


we think, would even go further still—that is, would be 


more precise, aud assure Miss Martineau that Pharoal’s 


daughter abandoned all her honours in Levpt out of] 
pure vexation at the conduct of her adopted son, when | 


he abandoned the Court of Memphis, or whatever city was 


then the mietrop his of the Nile, and fled into Midian | 


Lo plrsite i shepherd’s life. lt would he possible 10 
suppose a still more romantic explanation of her voyage. 
She may have been banished at that time for her sup- 
posed connivance in the deeds of her adopted son ; who, 
it may be remembered, would stand accused of murder 
when hie passed into Midian ; and not improbably, also, 
of high treason. Ile was most unquestionably a fugi- 
tive for freedom, and suffered under the suspension of 
the daheas corpus act. For whatever reason the Egyp- 
tian Princess fled to Ircland—which, by the bye, might 
have stood very well in place of a Botany Bay to the 
Egyptians—there can be no doubt, supposing her to 
have been identical with the deliverer of Moses, that 
she must have been a staid and matrouly lady when she 
arrived at Galway or the Cove of Cork. This Princess 
was named, “Scotia.” From her, Ircland was origi- 
nally called Scotland, a title ultimately transferred to 
the land that has held it so long and so honourably. 
Miss Martineau may either accept or reject this tradi- 
tion ; but the fuucral dirge is circumstantial evidence in 
its favour, and it stands upon at least as good authority 


as the 345 colossal wooden statues of priests, desceud- 
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ling in the regular succession of father and SO, nih. 
| tioned bythe priests of Amun, to Hecatzens of Miles 
his visit to Thebes, 500 years before the Chiristharan 
andaviiclt Miss Martineau records at pages 150 and 15) 
of her first volume. The credulity displayed in this 

'is itself hardly credible, and we transcribe it here. 


“When Hecatins of Miletus was at Thebes, about 5m 
ibe spoke, as Herodotus tells us,* to the priests of Mele 
his genealogy, declaring himself to be the sixteenth in fone 
froma god. Upon this, the priests conducted him ip ; 
great building of the temple, where they pointed out tote 
(as afterawrds to Herodotus the statues of their priests “ 
high priest placed a colossal wooden statue of himself in th 
place during his life; and each was the son of his Ms wy 
|sor, The priests would notadmit that any of these was th 
son of a god. From first to last they were of hunman o ‘ 
and here, in direct lineal succession, were 34), Taking 
-average leneth of human life, how many thonsand os 
would be cecupied by the succession ! 345 hizh-priests in, 
direet-line from father toson! According to the priesta,i 
was bearly 5,009 years from the time of Horus. They further 
‘informed Herodotus that gods did reign in Egypt. before they 
deputed their power to mortals.+ ‘They spoke of eight gods 
who reigned first—among whom was one answering to Pen 
of the Greeks: then came twelve of another seres: apd 
again, twelve more, the offspring of the seeond series ; and of 
these, Osiris was one; and it was mot till after the reignof 
lis son Horus, that the first of these 545 high-priests came 
into power. From Osiris to King Atnasis, the priests rechoned 
15,000 years, declaring that they had exact registers of the 
/ successive lives which had filled up the time.{ Such is the 
legendary history, as it existed 509 wears before Clirist, We 
can gather from it thus much—that the priests then looked 
back upon a long reach of time, and believed the art of regis. 
tering to be of an old date.” 


We are certainly amused and surprised, that an intel. 
ligent lady could place the slightest reliance on this 
“exalted fable; or regard it im any other light than 
one of the African “night’s entertainments.” — Priests 
generally live long. It is arule in all countries. Their 
supplies are tolerably sure. ‘Vheir avocations are often 
light. They have placid minds, free from care, above 
auxicty, aud removed from the strugglings of ordinary 
existence. ‘There were 345 Colossal wooden states, 
representing 345 successive priests, who were all fathers, 
aud who, upon an average, must have lived for tifty years, 
heeause each priest was succeeded by his son, who mttst 





have attained the years of manhood before his father's 
death in each case; for we are bound to suppose that bors 
were not inaugurated into the priesthood, and certainly 
were not made “high priests.” ‘The number of coloss 
wooden statues (315) multiplied by the average dun 
tion of 50 years for cach life, gives a period of 17,2 
years preecding the date assigned for the visit of He 
catwus of Miletus, to Thebes, which is said to have 0 
curred 2,300 years before the present day. We have 
thus a period of 1$,550 years that the world has existed, 
and men have lived in an organised state—lived in eifits, 
with a large temple, and employing gravers i won, 
who could produce colossal statues of that material ; 
but we are led to believe that men existed im simpler 
circumstances ere they erected cities, before they ban 
"temples, conscerated high priests, and engraved 2 
iwood. ‘This prefatory period may be taken, on am 
‘assumption, at 1,000 years, and thus we reach a pet 
of 20,550 years that the -vorld has existed. ~Wes#t 
living, aceording to this wooden chronology, ante war 
20,550 at the very least, or perhaps we 
| GHRO hominis 5 for, as to the world, nobody 
| guess now when it may have been created; bet On 


years would be far too modern— insultingly 


to 





eRe 


| * Herod 1i., 143, + Herod ii. 144, 146, ¢ Heroinj re” 
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igs present pretensions. Three or four pages farther 
a, ihe tourist most unconsciously gives this pretty 
theory, derived from wooden blocks, a heavy blow, when 

| Pyramids were built, it was a thousa A 
igre was coher the plain of Thebes still lay 
bere.” 

And if it still lay bare, what of the 345 generations 
of high-priests, whose colossal wooden statues were 

in its great temple only 2,300 years since? We 
qa form a very accurate calculation of the date of 
Abraham’s birth, because, since his time, there has been 
A ogical tree preserved. The patriarch is within 
ihe range of recorded and written history; and Miss 
Yartineau will surely admit that the Bible is a tolerably 
yweurate historical work, from the days of Abraham ; 

le even to Heredotus. 

This authoress is very much indisposed to believe in 
miracles. She is hard to convince on these topics. 
That is the characteristic of one modern school. It 
gonsists of most taleuted and amiable persons, who, ue- 
sertheless, are wise in their own conceit ; and then we 
know the consequence. They compensate for stiffness 
df belief in one particular, by the most absurd credulity 
others. They differ from mankind in general quite 
ss much in their readiness to believe, as in their prone- 
ness to doubt. ‘The fiction of the priests that we have 

involves a long succession of surprising miracles. 
We are told to believe, in the first place, that colossal 
wooden statues could be preserved in the atmosphere 
of Egypt for some fifteen thousand years; and we are 
not inclined to believe that statement. This, however, 
isonly one miracle. There is something more wonder- 
fal still in the fact, that three hundred and forty-five 
nen, descending in ordinary generations, lived each to 
middle years, without any break, and had each a son 
competent to occupy the office of high-priest, and there- 
fore arrived at mature years before his father’s death. 
The miraculous nature of this wonderful line of fathers 
and sons exceeds anyother wonderthat men have been ex- 
petedto believe during theexistence of romance. We may 
be reminded that the tourist does not want her readers 
w believe the story; for she says, “we can gather from 
tthus much—that the priests then looked back upon 
along reach of time, and believed the act of registering 
lo be of an old date.” We could have gathered that fact 
fom many other circumstances which occurred, five 
teaturies before the Christian era; and we were not 
wder the necessity of resorting to a monstrous fiction, 
morder to pick up this information. But we cannot 
Gactly permit this apology for the introduction of the 
to pass, because it stands in the position of evi- 
to a sweeping assertion. We shall quote the 
watences immediately preceding the extract regarding 
tke colossal wooden statues :— 

“Por our first glimpse into ancient Egyptian life we must 

upon the traek of time, far farther than we have been 
Telbetinnsd suppose that track to extend. People who 
all their Jives that t.e globe and man were created 

, Were startled when the science of geolozy revealed 

them the great fact, that man is a comparatively new crea- 
ton the earth, whose oceans, and swamps, and jungles, 
aforetime inhabited by monsters, never seen by human 
ra in their fossil remains. People who enter Ezypt, with 
that the human race has existed only six thousand 

Mars, and that, at that date, the worid was uninhabited by 
€teept within a small cirenit in Asia, must undergo a 


similar revolution of ideas. All new research ope- 
nim to remove further hack the date of the formation of the 
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Egyptian empire. The differences between the dates given 
bv legendary records and by modern research (with the help 
of contemporary history) are very great; but the one agrees 
as little as the other with the popular notion that the haman 
race is only six thousand years old.”’ 


We may observe, that the popular notion on this 
subject is also the scriptural notion, and the fabulous 
narrative of the priests of Amun, which follows im- 
mediately after this statement in vol. i., at page 150, 
as we have copicd it in a preceding page, is hardly strong 
enough to overthrow this belief. The scripture history of 
the creation carries the views taken by Dr. Chalmers, and 
by other theologians, on geology ; but it will not bear 
this new view, that nen have existed on the earth for a 
much longer period than six thousand years. 

Scripture aud science, as far as science is applicable 
to chronology, before the birth of Abraham, and the 
foundation of Thebes, very distinctly coutradict this state- 
ment, which Miss Martineau supports by the fabulous 
history of three hundred and forty-five wooden blocks ! 
At any rate, the favourite tradition of Lreland, that 
Pharaoh’s daughter came into that island, introducing 
at once the civilisation and the learning of Egypt, is far 
more rational than Miss Martineau’s opinion regarding 
the antiquity of the Egyptians, which squares more pre- 
cisely with those ascribed to Chinese doctors than to 
the views of intelligent persons in modern times. There 
can be nodoubt whatever that the Celtic nations preserved 
intheirwanderings westward more of the Oriental customs 
than any of the other races by whom Evrope hasbeen peo- 
pled ; and we believe that the Celtie [rish, and their 
relatives in Scotland, have maintained for a much longer 
period the observances of the East than any other mem- 
bers of the great Celtic family located in different Euro- 
pean kingdoms. Even their festivals, now fast wearing 
out, had an Oriental origin and significance. The 
scholar and the traveller had little difficulty in traeing 
the traditions and the worship of ancient Asia, in the 
festivals and observances of modern Europe, in some of 
its most neglected districts. The similarity of the ori- 
ginal funereal dirge amongst the Egyptians and the origi- 
nal Irish, is only one of very many evidences to our 
common origin. The progress of Christianity—-of eivi- 
lisation, is obliterating many of those proofs that existed 
in the community and affinity of manners and customs 
observed amongst nations far removed from each other, 
and between whom there could have been no intercourse 
for many centuries. The Irish funcreal wail—the wakes 
for the dead——and even the attendance of female mourn- 
ers on funerals, are customs that are fading fast before 
the increased intercourse of the people with Britain, 
and their slow but gradual imitation of British practices. 

We regret that there should be painful characteristics 
in common, not only between the ancient, but also be- 
tween the modern Irish and the modern Egyptians. We 
have already quoted the rate of wages paid to the Egyp- 
tian labourers in Ibrahim Pasha’s sugar factories; and 
we notice, by some of the Irish provincial journals, that 
men have, during the present harvest, offered to engage 
themselves for twopence, and even for one penny per day 
and their food. ‘This lamentable statement accounts for 
a considerable portion of the keen discontent prevalent 
in the southern districts of Ireland. 

Egypt is still a densely-peopled country, although the 
exactions and military discipline of Mehemet Ali have 
reduced, rather than increased the number of its mhabi- 
tants. On their way to the caves of Djebel, the tourists 
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Hus 


felt that they “had never seen so rich an expanse of 
country’” :-— 


“ The rich green, spreading on either hand to the horizon, 
was prairie-like; but I never was, in Illinois, on a height 
whieh commanded one hundred miles of unbroken fertility 
such as I now saw. And even in I)linois, in the finest season, 
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naturally felt for forbidden ground. Like the great 
theologian of another century, Harvey, she loves to 
meditate amongst the tombs; and there she js SUre tp 
lose hereway. Amongst the tombs of the past, OF the 
cradles of the future, she delights to linger, untij the 





there is never such an atmosphere as here gave positive bril- 
lianey to every feature of the scenery. <A perfect level of the 
most vivid green extended north and south, till it was lost 
in haze, but from the mere inability of the eye to take in 








dim spirits of the scenery throw their glamour over her 
intellect, and she is found hazarding the gt 
guesses, or making the most unlikely prophecies, ang 


1 | 
tnore; and throuzh this wound away, from end to end, the || Supporting them with ey idence—courteously, it may be 


To the east, facing us, was the varied line of | 
seventeen villages, | 


full blue river. . 
the Arabian hills, of a soft lilac tint; 


overshadowed by dark palms, were set down beside the river, || 


or some little way into the Jand; and the plain was dotted 
with Arab huntsmen and their camels, here and there, as far 
as the eve could reach. Below us lay the town, with its brown, 
flat-roofed houses, relieved by the palms of its gardens, and 
two or three white cupolas, and fourteen minarets, of various 
heights and forms. Between it and us Jay the causeway, en- 
livened by groups of Arabs, with their asses and camels, ap- 
pearing and disappearing amidst the thickets of acacia which 
bordered it. Behind all lay the brilliant Djebel, with its 
slowing vellow lights and soft blue shadows. ‘The whole 
scene looked to my eyes as gay as the rainbow, and as soft as 
the dawn. As I stood before the cave, I thought nothing 
coultl be more beautiful ; but one section of it looked yet 
lovelier when secn through the lofty dark portal of an upper 
eave. But there is no conveying such an impression as that.” 


The descriptive passages in this work form its most | 
valuable The facts that come directly under 
the writer’s eve are carefully noted; and then we need 
not say that the descriptious are drawn forcibly and 
No other writer brings out more distinctly the 
the singularities of man- | 
ner and custom, and all those facts that a reader wants 


puyres. 


clearly. 


’* a . } , 
leading features of landscape 


to know regarding places and people out of his or her || 


circle. Those casual commentaries that form often the! 
best parts of similar works, on existing life and insti- 
tutions, are doue in a kind and approving spirit. They 
[i is in the mist of antiquity, or 
the mazes of speculative inquiry, that Miss Martineau 
‘There is no lady more competent to 
draw the world as it is; but often the cleverest people 
misappreheud their own powers—often those who rise 
up to reprove bigotry in others hug it closely in their 
and those who profess to be before their 
to be cheated into the 
anything without the range of their senses, 
their 
he incomprehensible to 
often not only extremely credulous 
themselves, but, from their position, to a great extent 
the cause of lamentable aud ludicrous credulity ID 
others. ‘That is the unfortunate case with this autho- | 


are often valuable. 


Wanders astray. 


own breast: 
age in inteil Ct, and too acute 
belief of 
iuconsistent with reason—al- 


and, as they say, 


! | ra | . 7" J 
thougia the proper term would 


» 
their reason are 


ress. No writer could carry from the East more lively 
represcutations of men, and scenes, and facts as they 
auy traveller. Very few writers 
bring keener perception to bear upon the characters and | 
habits of the countries that 
she has visited. If her work were confined to these 
departments, it would form one and a half volume of | 
the richest reading that we have on Egypt and the 
Kast. These are the departments where Miss Mar- 
tineau excels, and we believe they are those that she 
We have the utmost respect for the 
talent and genius of the lay females whose 


exist to be seen bs 


living generations in the 


under alues. 
works 
shed a lustre on our literature and language ; but they 
do not wppear to find in abstract inquiries that field! 
best suited for their peculiar powers. ‘This is, how-| 
ever, the field that Miss Martineau is most desirous to| 
occupy. She has all the tendency towards it that is| 


'|testimony, or in reasoning. 


i 





so termed—totally inapplicable, or perhaps entire} 


. . nd e mr J 
alien from the subject in hand. Thus, at page 58, 
‘volume Ist :—- 


“Tn the pits of these caves were the mummies lyin 





4 when Cam. 
byses was busy at Thebes, overthrowing the Colossus in the plain.” 


It may be so. The mummies may have been there 
‘then. We cannot prove that they were then the hodies 
| of active living beings, or that they had not then come 
|into existence; but we might say more for cither view 
than could be reasonably said against it. There is no 
satisfactory evidence on the subject for cither sup 





|| position, and happily its absence is of uo importanee; 


‘but here is a statement made, calculated to affect the 
‘great argument of the work respecting the antiquity of 


. 
‘ 


|| the ancient Egyptians, without the slightest support in 


There are many similar 
| blemishes. 

| The travellers first saw Thebes upon the shortest day; 
and their admiration of this metropolis in ruins was 
enthusiastic. Its antiquity pleased the tourists. Refer. 
ring to the Trojan war, world-celcbrated through all 
time in Homer’s poem, she says:— 


‘* And at the time of these wars, this Thebes was a city of 
a thousand years, and these battle pictures now before our 
eyes were antiquities, as our cathedrals are tous. Tlere we 
are standing before one of the hundred gates through which 
Homer says the Theban warriors passed in and out; and on 
the flanks of this gateway were sculptured the achievements 
of the ancestors of these warriors.” 


It is quite clear that Miss Martineau believes m 
‘the hundred gates as a literal, accurate, arithmeiical 
statement! She will not allow a poet the benefit 
of figurative language—a hundred to signify “ many"— 
‘unless he be a Scriptural poet; and historians to whom 
‘she imputes figurative language, and where numbers 
are concerned, figurative language alone. Still it is 
curious, that even at Thebes, probably enough the old- 
‘est ruins in the world, the traveller or the scholar meets 
nothing to support the idea that the race of men ate 
more ancient than the Scriptures say. The party did 
not remain long at Thebes, while ascending the rive, 
but they examined the ruins more minutely on their 
downward voyage. They passed Christmas-day at As- 
wan, on the frontier between Egypt and Nubia, opposite 
to the island of Elephantine—* half rubbish, half ver 
dure.’ They were thus enabled to eat their Christmas 
dinner at the first cataract, and there, they tell us, their 
Christmas morning was like a July mornmg in Eng 
But then the legacy of vermin was before them. 
plagues of Egypt have not yet spent their force. 
Begging is a prevalent vice of the modern Egyptians, 
even when charity is unnecessary, and the whining 
“boksheesh” is hopeless. We wonder that this fact 
did not strike the tourists as another coincidence be 
tween Egypt and Ireland. Aswan abounds not less 
beggars than Irish country towns were wont to do 
a conveyance of any description was stopped te 
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They emerged in clouds from every lane, and | 
the conveyance was either a car or a carriage, it | 
wr beolately surprising by what means they gained a 
so rapidly of its arrival. This vice in 
fish travelling is passing fast away. The Poor- 
ibe is drying up the practice of bestowing promis- 
enous charity. It need not, therefore, lessen real bene- 
rolence; but ere many years pass, that law will mate- 
dally change Irish habits. There was something to be 
; however, at Aswan, and all the Egyptian towns, 
that has not been known in Ireland for centuries. With | 
Jlits misery, Ireland is less stained by the gains of slave- | 
bolding than any other European country. Slaveholding 
is pot an Irish crime :— 





“The bazaars looked poor; and I believe the traffic is 
chiefly carried on elsewhere. We saw two slave-bazaars. 
One was an enclosure on the rising ground above our boat. | 
The slaves here were only five or six, and all children—all 
goder sixteen years of age. They were intelligent and cheer 
fal-looking ; and I recognised, at the first glance, the likeness | 
tothe old Egyptian countenance andcostume. The girls had | 
their faces uncovered, and their hair in the Ethiopean fashion | 

isely that which we see in the old sculptures and paint- | 
ings. One little girl was preparing the pottage for their sup- | 
very cleverlyand earnestly. She was said to be fifteen, and 
£15 was the sum asked for her. ‘The other bazaar was on the | 
eatskirts of the town, and near our boat. It contained, when | 
we saw it on our return, a dozen boys, and about fifteen girls, | 
Most of the girls were grinding millet between two stones, 
or kneading and baking cakes. They were freshly oiled, in 
plight, and very intelligent looking, for the most part. | 
Some of them were really pretty in their way—in the old | 
Fgrptian way. They appeared cheerful and at home in their | 
business ; and there can scarcely be a stronger contrast than | 
between this slave market and those I had seen in the United | 
States. The contrast is as strong as between the serfdom | 
of the Egyptian, and the freedom of the American inhabitants | 
ofthe respective countries: and, of course, the first aspect 
of slavery is infinitely less repulsive in Egypt than in America. | 
What I learned, and may have to tell, of the life of the | 
modern E.vyptians, proves, however, that the institution is 
to more defensible here than elsewhere.” 





‘ : | 

Miss Martinean has been in the desert, and she never | 
has heen lost in a good snow-storm on a Scottish muir | 
@ mountain; for she says :— 


“Ithonght of poor Hagar here, and seemed to feel her 
sory forthe firsttime. I thought of Scotch shepherds lost | 
inthe snow, aud of their mi/d case, in comparison with that | 
of Arab goatherds in the desert.” | 


We quote an instance of this lady’s solid good SENSE | 
m all matters that come directly under her percep- 
won, If she could only be kept out of dreams, and the | 
ly of supposing herself called upon to rectify the 
world’s views on things too great for her, there would | 
te few more useful writers, and apparently not may | 
wore careful housewives :- | 

| 


“The next morning I rose early, to damp and fold linen, 
Was ironing ull dinner time, that we might eerry our. 
weets and towels in the best eoudition to the Kaudja. No’ 
eee would lauzh at or despise this whoknew the importance, 
hot countries, of the condition of linen; and none who | 
tate pot tried can judge of the difference in comfort of ironed | 
@eaand that which is rough dried. * * © * If any) 
Y going up the Nile should be so happy as to be able to. 
mm, I should strongly advise her putting up a pair of flat | 
wmasamouy her baggage. If shecan also starch, it will add | 


Beth to her comfort aud that of ber party, at little cost of | 
Me and trouble.’’ 


Miss Martineau thinks highly of the Americans in 
respect, and says :— 
m, always thought in America, and I always shall think, | 
phe finest specimens of human development T have seen 
Mthe United States, where every man, however learned 
ra Weditative, can ride, drive, keep Lis own horse, and roof 
sa dwelling ; and every woman, however intellectual, 
if necessary, all the work of her own house,” 
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Physiologists hold the Americans to be an inferior 
specimen of human development ; and, notwithstanding 
the determination of this lady not to be convinced other- 
wise, there is no doubt of their statement, although, m 
subsequent ages, as the soil may be cleared, it may be 
qualified. 

The travellers nearly met a fatal accident at the Ca- 
taracts. After reaching the top, the rope broke, and 
their boat was carried back by the weight of water, but 
they were safely extricated. 

The Nubians greatly interested the tourists, and 
earned their good opinion as an industrious class, fight- 


‘ing for a living with the desert ; but they were in Nu 


bia only for five or six days. 

We have remarked already that a large portion of 
the three volumes is occupied with learned discussions 
and dissertations, which can only be given in them, on 
the authority of more learned investigators than the 
authoress, so far as they are of material value; and when 
they degenerate into speculation, they are utterly value- 
less. This lady insists upon our believing that, generally, 
the numbers stated in Scripture are false; and she takes 
so much from the Bible in that and other ways, that it 
would be wiser and preferable to reject it entirely. The 
enthusiasm of their visitor for the tombs, the pyramids, 
and the ruins of Egypt, leads her into errors unpardonable 
in a critic of high pretensions. In reference to the 
monumental records, she says, page 179, vol. i. 

“ While we take to heart the terrible loss of the written 
records |, let us take to heart also the value of the resouree, 


and search for the charm which may remove the spell of 
dumbness froin these eloquent old teachers.” 


We cannot see how their eloquence can be thus 
vouched for while they remain dumb; and there is a 
bad taste in thus associating together dumbness and 
eloquence. At another page (158), while recording 
her joy that the priests said there were forty-seven 
tombs in some one place, the authoress adds 

“Whose will be the honour of laying them open’ not in 
the Cambyses’ spirit of rapine, but in all honour and rever- 
ence, in search of treasures which neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt, nor thieves carry away.” 

Literally, thieves have been very much in the habit of 
carrying. away monumental treasures and works of art 
from Egypt, as from other conquered or deserted lands; 
but we think it better not to apply those ideas to anciert 
sculpture that are used to express sacred objects, on 
which, so far as they accord with her opinions, the writer 
places great value. Strange folly it is to believe im- 
plicitly the chisel of an unknown cutter of tombstones, 
and refuse to believe records preserved with the utmost 
care through every generation. 

Immediately afterwards we have the following an- 
nouncement : 


‘In thereign of the second Ptolemy lived a writer of un- 
common interest and importance to us pow—Manetbo, the 
Egyptian priest. * © He is the very inan we want—to 
stand on the ridge of time, and tell us who are below—what 
was doing in the depths of the old ages. Ile did so stand, 
and he did fully tell what he saw; but his words are gone to 
the four winds, and but a few unconnected declarations have 
reached us.”’ 


How came the anthoress to know that Manetho “did 
fully tell” those things that she describes, since but “a 
few unconnected declarations have reached us?” Miss 
Martineau, notwithstanding her hatred of what she calls 
superstition, when evinced by her own countrymen and 


leountrywomen, nartowly escaped actual idolatry in her 
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own person, though she considers that error scarcely so 
culpable as “bibliatory,” or bible loving, reverencing | 
“the entire bible.” Speaking of the Egyptian statues, 
she says :— 

“ The difficulty to us now is, not to account for their hav- | 


ing been once worshipped, but to help worshipping them | 
still.”” | 

The difficulty of patiently reading through large por- | 
tions of this work is at least extreme. Moses is one of. 
the characters admired by Miss Martineau, and yet, | 
according to her judgment, he must have been aj 
great and plausible impostor. David is spoken of in| 
terms of the highest praise, but Jehu is condemned 
for cruelty, and Solomon for uxoriousness. The Pen- 
tateuch is supposed to have been written during the 
reign of Josiah, and the discovery of the books of 
the law to have been merely their imposition on society | 
by some clever forger; and yet, in that case, what comes 
of the praise bestowed on the inteliect and imagination 
of David, who celebrates the law as his study by the 
day, and his meditation by the night ;—who prays that 
it may be a light to his feet, and a lamp to his path; 
but all whose Psalms may also have been written during | 
the reign of Josiah, or at some subsequent period; and 
in that case, Miss Martineau loses a poet hero, who may 
have been no poet, or, according to her standard of eri- 
ticism, may never have had an existence. For the Sa-, 
viour she professes to hold the utmost regard, but why 
we cannot guess; for, according to Miss Martineau, he 
also must have been a great impostor, making state- | 
ments utterly false, and advancing claims absolutely un- | 
founded. | 

It would be very ditlieult to guess whether Miss 
Martineau really believes in a future state of any de-| 
scription, or under any cirewnstances, from her works. | 
She says, page 300, vol. i. :— 





**We truly respect, accordingly, the child's or the peasant’s 
notion of a literal judgment day, when there will be a process | 
of trial, with books of account opened, and a sentence passed | 
in words, and burning inflictea in the one case, and whatever 
the individual most desires conferred onthe other. We truly 
respect these nouons in the chid and the peasant, while we 
know that no enlightened and disciplined man looks forward 
to any such actual scene.” 


If by the term, “any such actual scene,” the writer’ 
means any scene bearing the leading features that she 
has caricatured slightly, the last sentence is grossly in- | 
solent ; and while pitying superior minds of the present 
day, she might deal to thei some portion of her charity 
reserved for Egyptians and Mahommedans, upon whom 
it is largely lavished. 

She is at a loss regarding John the Evangelist, some- 
what doubtful whether the existence of the beloved 
disciple was advantageous or otherwise; but Simon 
Magus, to whom she ascribes the origin of a consider- 
able part of Christianity, is deservedly not one of her. 
favourites. Amongst other matters, she is somewhat 
vexed that the human race have been for some thousands 
of years in direct conununication with buttertlies, worms, 
and so on, without acquiring any great knowledge of 
their mental capacities. There may be much knowledge 
concealed in cousequence of our not becoming acquainted 
with the language and literature of the worms; but Miss 
Martineau ‘should have included the other vermin of the 
Nile in these idle regrets. | 

The travellers leit Egypt by the route of the He- 
brews, and wandered in the desert of Sinai, one of them 
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meditating, and recording her meditations as she _— 
dered. The Scriptures give one short account, Write, 
by Moses himself, of that great leader’s life in the wilde. 
ness, anfl the means by which he was led into the gigmntie 
effort to redeem the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, 
but Miss Martineau knows better than Moses all these 
circumstances, and we subjoin her account of the matter: 


‘‘In the solitudes to which he now retired with his 
shifting his tent from valley to valley, according to the 
of his flock, and sitting down beside the seciuded spp 
among the rocky mountains, his mind wrought Vigoronsiy 
among the materials stored up by his caretul educatigg, 
There is no place like the desert for fruitful meditatiog, 
There, among the immutable forms of nature, lives the 
for those who know how to look for it. It will not risets 
view among the changing scenes of social life, nor Speak 
where the voices of men are heard. But in the austere silenee 
of the desert it presses its tale upon the tranquillised sey! 
and will, to one who knows, as Moses did then, aud Mahom, 
med after him, how to invoke prophecy of the future—of its 
unborn child, which is to redeem the buman race from jtg 
sins and its burden of woes. Here, as Moses sat under the 
shrubby palm in its moist nook, or lay under the shadow of 
the rock, did the past come at the call of his instrocted 
memory, and tell him how these mighty Egyptians hag 
been slaves, as his Hebrew brethren now were, and how 
they had cast off the yoke of their bondage, and risen intg 
a powerful nationality by driving out the fee who had op- 
pressed them for a thousand years, and by restoring tw 
their honours the Supreme and his attributes through whose 
aid they believed all great deeds to be achieved; and here, w 
his clear understanding, did the fature promise the 
tion of his race, and disclose the means by which it should be 
wrought. Here he learned to see, not at once as in Vision, 
but in the dawning of many days, and from the suggestions 
of many thoughtful years—how the redemption of the Hebrew 
race should be effected, how far the precedents of former 
times should be followed, and where they should be departed 
from ; what there was new and peculiar in the circumstances 
of his people, and how these circumstances should be deals 
with. He saw that the Hebrews could not rise in revult 
against their oppressors as the Egyptians had done against 
their Shepherd conquerors ; for the Hebrews had not the 
rights of native possession; and they were so debased by 
their serv'tude as to be incapable of warfare. He saw that 
they must be first removed from the influences which had 
made thei what they were, and then elevated into a capability 
for independent social life.”’ 


We are, therefore, to understand that all the know 
ledge of Moses regarding “the Supreme” was derived 
from the Egyptians—from the people whose worship and 
idols he was so careful to warn his countrymen against, 
and with which he was so much incensed. The visions 
narrated by hin are to be considered so many frauds, and 


yet thereaderimustremember that Miss Martineauholdsthe ~ 


character of Moses in the highest reverence and esteem. 
We are even farther asked to believe that Moses. de- 
rived none of his information from the Israelites them 
selves—that the teaching of the patriarchs was entirely 
forgotten amongst them—or that he never had enjoyed 
any intercourse with the people in whose favour and for 
whose liberation all his energies were stirred. 

The second volume contains some graphic sketches 
of desert scenery, mixed, unfortunately, with the spe- 
culations of the writer, which she supposes to be De®, 
whereas they are old doubts, often considered :-— 


“How differently the Pentateuch bere reads, from the same 


worn old Bible which one has handled for five-an pie 
yeurs, I could not have imagined. The light from Egypt 
Arabia shining into itilluminates unthought-of places 

a new aud most fresh colouring to the whole. I litle the 
ever to have seen so much of Moses as I did this day, ine 
sight of Arab tents, like those in which he and Zi . 
their children lived when first here with Jethros wr 
within sight of the same peaks which were la se 
wandering tribes; and of the same wadees where hey Fen 
and surrounded by the very same mountain spr ~The 
they brought water for themselves and their ' 
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seis wabin the eonvent seem to have been always inexhaust- 
: yet ] dare say some of the Hebrew women discovered 
wipe cold spring behind, which has, no doubt, lain in its 
aagy nook since Horeb was upreared. I wonder whether 

5 was fii with ferns when the Hebrew women saw it, as 
fa pot It was a tempting place for gossip, for sitting 
an totalk over the comforts of Goshen, and the verdure 
gasp, and pointing out the dreariness of this place, and 
‘ading one another how unwilling they and their hus- 
‘had been to leave Egypt, foreseeing that they should 

eal get into trouble by trying a new country, In yonder 
‘owas the crowd of dark, low tents, with no tabernacle | 
yes ia the midst. Among the neighbouring wadees were the | 
dispersed tending the flocks every day of the week ; | 





for as yet there was no Sabbath. This, and very much more, | | 


dd isee on that Sunday at Sinai; much that I could not | 

seen if J had been a contemporary disciple of Moses— | 
uch that can be seen only by the light of an afterage, of the | 
edveational purposes and processes for which the Hebrews | 


yere brought here.” | 


Miss Martineau would have great difficulty in proving | 
dat “as yet there was no Sabbath.” The people are | 
nted as at Sinai, when Miss Martineau makes 

his reflection; but previous to getting there, when in 
the Wilderness of Sin, “which is between Elim and 
Sai,” there was the Sabbath, observed, too, ina very so- 
an way, as this lady, who seems not to have read the 
Pentateuch very carefully, will find on referring to 
Bxodus xvi. and 23d to the 30th verse. Some time 
after the events there recorded, before the Is- 
relites passed through Kephidim to Sinai, from which 
the law was delivered, containing, amongst other com- 
mandments, the fourth. That commandment runs in 
lmguage which implies, on the part of those to whom it 


. } 
yas addressed, a previous knowledge and observance of || 
|| All our knowledge of Joseph is derived from the 


the Sabbath. The subject is twisted into this place, 
apparently for the purpose of modernising the institution | 
of this weekly rest; for, under any circumstances, the | 
herdsmen were compelled to tend their flocks, to a con-| 
sderable extent, even on the Sabbath. Miss Martineau | 
aplains the religious creed of Moses upon the following | 


theory :— 


“By his priestly rank and privileges, Moses knew the 
mysteries of Egyptian worship. He was the only one of the 
multitude at Sinai who knew, what we all know, or may 
inow, now—that the two chief objects of the heathen mys- | 
nes were the preservation of the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity, and the detection or explanation of idolatry. The | 
Urpuic hymn, sung by the initiated in mysteries which were 
énved from Egypt, was familiar truth to him :—‘ I will de- 
dare a secret to the initiated; but let the doors be shut 
tuiust the profane ..... I shall utter the truth without 
Gsguise. Suffer not, therefore, thy former prejudices to de-| 








tar thee from that happy life which the knowledge of these | | 


wblime truths will procure unto thee ; but carefully contem- | 
gral oracle, and preserve it in purity of mind and 
é GO on, in the right way, and contemplate the Sole 
Governor of the world. He is One and of himself Alone; 
wd to that One all things owe their being, He operates 
gh all, was never seen by mortal eyes, but does bimself 
weevery one.’ Moses knew that this sublime truth of the 
Bysenes was once the common faith of men, though it was 
wwealled Atheism, from the contempt it was supposed to 
Hs ag the popular gods; and that it must again become 
faith of mankind, through him amidst all the difficulty 
suffering which attend a return from error to a funda- 
oe primitive idea. He knew that, before he could see 
hope fulfilled—his hope that every Hebrew should worship 
ab, as his father Abraham bad done—the people must go 
w them 4 process of training as painful to himself as irksome 
- But this was the work he had to do; and he had 
hught them hither to begin it.”’ 


Moses unquestionably was skilled in the learning 
a the Egyptians; but the authority on which we be- 
te that statement imputes a different origin to his 

“gy; and we have no right to use those parts of 
Sat narrative which suit our prejudices as correct, with- 





 weepting alse its more important statements. 
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Without the Bible we should know very little of Moses, 
and yet his character is greatly revered by our tourist, 
who denies, however, the truth of the information that 
he furnishes there regarding his own history, character, 
and pursuits. What can be more difficult than to en- 
tertain a feeling of respect for a critical and learned 
autherity—and Miss Martineau is appearing voluntarily 
in these capacities through three volumes—who, at page 
83, vol. ii, refers seriously to the patriarch Joseph as a 
sagacious and politic minister; as a person of whose ex- 
istence there can be no more doubt than concerning that 
of Prince Metternich or Sir Charles Wood; as a states- 
man, in a crisis, worth more than both modern poli- 
ticians, but furnishes us with the following statement at 
page Y1, vol. ili. ?— 





“It is believed by the learned that, during two centuries 
and a-half, after the full assumption of power by the priest- 
hood, under Jehoiada, the four first books of the Pentateuch 
were probably compiled from existing documents, and other 
meaus of knowledge ; and that, finally, the book of Deutero- 

_nomy was written, and brought out with the others, in the 
} time of Josiah, to work the greatest change in the religious 
condition of the Hebrews which had happened since they had 
‘left Mount Sinai. The books of the law were then found 
| written in the ark—in the ark which is declired to have been 
empty at preceding dates: and a multitnde of particulars in 
the books themselves prove, as biblical scholars have shown, 
that they could not have been reduced to their present form 
_ before the dates here assigned. For the consternation of king 
Josiah, and the sensation excited among the people, by the 
denunciations against idolatry—especially the prevalent idola- 
try of the country—we need only refer to the history. Our 
business with the event is to mark its eflect ou the religious 
thought of the natien.”’ 


'Pentateuch. If these books be incredible, Joseph's ex- 
‘istence is disestablished. He is no more to us than 
Waverley or Guy Mannering. Moses may be a myth, 
and Aaron a mistake, if this belief of the learned be 
worthy of any attention. It is true that the four first 
books are said to have been probably compiled from 
existing documents during the reign of Josiah. They 
never have been anything else than documents, and if 
they were copied from then existing documents, ther- 
authenticity remains unimpaired; while if they were “comt 
piled,”’ their character is changed. We are very confi- 
dent, that all “the learned” cannot show a tittle of evi- 
dence to justify the preference of the word “ compiled” 
to “copied,” and that those who adopt it can show no 
better reason for doing so than a vain and weak-minded 
ambition to seem wiser than their neighbours. With 
_this authoress, moreover, we fear that “the learned” 
are those persons only who support her opinions. No- 
thing is more common than a pretence of charity, or 
even a blunder of charity-——a belief that a writer can be 
liberal and charitable who says that “the learned” think 
‘the Pentateuch dates only from the reign of Josiah, and 
that “all the enlightened” have ceased to expect or to 
believe in “the day of judgment.” 
| There are many errors into which the authoress falls, 
evidently from a careless study of the Scriptures—errors 
that have not a very prejudicial tendency, but at the 
same time destroy, as we have already stated, any con- 
fidence in her critical discrimination. The institution of 
the Levitical priesthood is ascribed in this work to the 
time of Josiah, although no fact is more distinctly, or 
perhaps more frequently, stated, than the succession of 
priests in the house of Levi, from Aaron downwards, 
and the separation of his tribe to offices connected with 
[the priesthood and the services of religion, 
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The following passage is founded on an error of the 
kind to which we have referred:- 


“ The first thing evident in their history, after the arrival of | 
the Hebrews in the promised Jand, is the utter apparent | 
failure, for the time, of their ieader’s aim and hope for them. | 
His hope had been, and the aim of their desert life, to keep | 
them pure from Egyptian popular superstitions on the one) 
hand, and the planetary worship of Canaan on the other; but 
they were subject to both for some centuries after their ar- 
rival in Palestine, avowedly till the completion of the lawand 
the full estabiisiment of the ritual after the time of Joshua, 
and unconsciously, in several doctrines and many habits of | 
thonght, to the very last. The golden calf at Sinai was not} 
the only one by very many. Jehovah was still considered, | 
at times, if not always, the chief God of the Liebrews; and 
this pre-eminence was asserted by the consecration of golden | 
calves to him exclusively, wh ch indicated bim tobe the Amun 
or King of the Gods to this seeming Egyptian people. These | 
calves were set up at Dan and Bethel, and on many a high 
place between, in the time of Jeroboum, three generations 
after the day when David brought the ark into Jerusalem, 
bidding its gates be lifted up, that the King of Glory might 
come in. And as for the planetary idolatry, the people not 
only fell, immediately after their arrival, into the worship of 
the oriental Apollo and Diana, but tiie horses of the sun, and 
chariots of the sun, were set up as consecrated images, at the 
very entrance of the House of Jehovah, up to the time of 
Josiah.” 


There can be no doubt whatever that the Jewish ri- 
tual was fully established during the reign of Solomon, | 
althongh that monarch tolerated, with it, the worship 
of many faise gods, on account of the connexions that 
he formed ; and participated in idolatry at one period, 
probably the middle period of his life and reign. The 
calves set up at Dan and Bethel were consequences 
of the separation of Israel from Judah, and the forma- 
tion of the former into a separate kingdom. 
never coalesced again, and the Israelites had no con- 
nexion with the re-establishment of the Mosaic ritual 
amongst the Jews under Josiah. 

The same careless statements regarding facts, and 
the objectionable formation of argunents on these mis- 
statements, which we have already often noticed, pre- 
vails through the whole historical theology of the work. 
The error regarding the Mahommedans, in the first sen- 
tence of the following extract, is frequently repeated ; 
manifesting an ignorance of ecclesiastical statisties en- 
tirely unaccountable on the part of an ecclesiastical 
teacher ; and Miss Martineau assumes tliat oflice. 

‘“The latter faith, which has transcended all preceding re- 
ligions in its power over the human race— Mahommedan, 
which bas won its tens of thousands to the thousands of any 
other faith well-known to us—is not without its representative 
here. Towering above the shrines of the Greek deitics, and 
the source of the sacred Hebrew river, and the site of the pa 
lace of the Caesars, and the fields where Jesus walked, is the 
great Saracenic castle, held forages in the name of Allah, and 
Mabommed his Prophet. We saw it long this day, as we were 
riding over tue boundary hills of Palestine. 

‘* These were our jast hoursinthe Holy Land. From these 
heights we looked beck upona land of most varnezated scenery, 
and I could not but feel of faiths curiously commingled, 
strong as was the Jewish profession of unity of faith, and of 
race. The main feature of its faith, however—its monotheism 
—finally remained unchanged for so long as to serve asa basis 
for ita distinctive character before the world. Though alle- 
gorically impaired by the Pharisaie sect betore the time ot 
Christ, and by the Alexandrian, and other parties ever since, 
that great doctrine has remained, on the whole, practically 
established; and this itis which distinguishes this birth-place 
of a religious faith above, perhaps, every other onearth. Next 
to this ranks the distinction given it by the appearance of 
Christ. When men shall have learned to receive tis doctrine 
in the simplicity with which he gave it—to receive it from 
himself, from his life and his words—ihey will probably be- 
come aware that it is its commixture with superstitions and 
institutions older than itself, which is the cause of its not 
having becu move exteusiveand effectual in its operation thau 
the history of eighteen centuries shows it to have been. En 
¢ulabered with mueh that was never contemplated by the 
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Teacher himself, and that is incompatible with the , 
rit of his Gospel—encumbered with a priesthood and - 
of its own, and adulterated with more or fewer of the rial 
stitions of all the nations who ministered tothe Hebrowalen 
it is no wonder thatthe true doctrine of Christ is overlaig 
almost destroyed. The paternity of God extending to all men. 
the infa lible operation ot his will or providence ; his strie, meD 5 
government, by which moral retribution is inevitable: the bre. 
therbood of the whole human race, and in that the Promise of 
peace on earth and good will towards men; and the estab. 
lishment of a spiritual kingdom on earth, of which he should 
be Prince, and his followers the administrators, the dead rig. 
ing to enter into it; and the living to be admitted wi 
death; the expiration of the Jewish law on the establishmeng 
of this kingdom, and the spiritual nature of the new religion 
which was to have the heaven and the earth for its temple. 
and the whole body of believers for its priests :—these Wer 
the points of faith which appear to have been offered by Jesus 
|himself—the simple glad tidings which the earnest disej 
(hears from him when listening to his voice alone in the m. 
|tiremeuts of Palestine, sequestered from the embarrass) 
echoes of other countries, and later times. It was thus tha 
| Palestine and its faith appeared to one, at least, as I looked 
| back this day from the ridge of the eastern hills, for the last 
time upon the valley of Jordan,”’ 





The absolute statement in the first seatence of this 
extract is, that Mahommedanisin has won ten times the 
nuiber of converts attached to any other faith knowy 
tous. There are different forms of Mahommedanism, 
as there are different forms of Christianity ; and cub 
hing all its adherents in the different sects together, 
they do not make out a nwnber equal to the disciples 
of more than one known faith. The followers of Buddhs 
in the different forms of Buddhism are more numerous 
than those of Mahommed. Christianity in its vari. 
ous forms is believed to embrace two hundred mil 
lions of persons. We have no good reason to suppose 
that there really exist two hundred millions of Mahom 
medans on the earth. ts entire population is reckoned 
at eight hundred millions. One-third of that number 
are supposed to be resident in China and its immediate 
dependencies, and there are few Mahommedans amongst 
Centra! Asia contains a vast population, but the 
majority are not Mahommedans. In Western Asia, they 
greatly preponderate; but that region and the northern 
}eoasts of Africa contain the greatest numbers and 
| strength. In Europe, there are not very many millions. 
|The crror of saying, and repeating and reiterating the 
| 
} 
| 


them. 





saving, that these people are ten times more numerous 
‘than the adherents of any other faith—are two thow 


‘sand millions strong—which they would require to be, - 


in order to have ten times the number of all Christians 
—should not find a place in a work professing to de- 
scribe Eastern life and faith—to be the product of 
personal research, aided by the accumulated treasures of 
“the learned” and of “the enlightened.” When ms 
takes of this nature regarding matters of general note 
riety are committed, what can we expect amongst the 
tombs and the ruinous monuments, the dust, the sand, 
and the mud of fallen Egypt ? 
The epitome of the Christian religion given im the last 
extract is so far correct: but falling back on the 
‘of Jesus, the test to which we are referred, if is meow 
| plete, and there is a haze and darkness hanging ove 





‘the abstract which He left not over his doctrines 
| There is little satisfaction in noticing the views Pp 
gated by Miss Martineau, because we have no 

‘of appeal; for what are the words of Jesus? W 
‘that do not suit the argument are pronouneed to be 
| interpolations. This entire deficiency in the basis of 
Ithe discussion must often render it devoid of 

‘One statement in this extract echoes the words of 8 
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-» men through all Christendom. Christianity has 
ot covered the earth, because it has not yet been 
gocrally practised by its professors. 

We have wandered far from the pleasant and _profit- 
of this work—those descriptive chapters which 

in most interesting narrative. The tourists 

gere particularly fortunate in their sojourn at Petra, | 
wl they were able to exainine that old metropolis in| 
the rocks more carefully and completely than any) 
There is, perhaps, more interest 





preceding party. = © ge 
giached to the ancicut capital of Idumea than any || 


other eastern city, except Jerusalem—more interest 
ining to the place, although neither felt nor 

d as yet i Murope. What induced the chil- 

jen of Edom, at a time when the broad world lay 
anpeopled before them, to perch their home with the 
» amongst the rocks? What charm had those 
«defts of the rocks” to the Jong line of Dukes of Edom 
—the aristocracy of Idumea? By what process did 
ther who went net duwu to Egypt reach that high de- 

» of refinement, and of acquaintance with the arts 
od seiences that they undoubtedly possessed? When at 
ist the judgments denounced from God by Isaiah, Jere- 
giah,andother prophets in Israel, fell on them with irresis- 
tible power—where fled the fragments of a noble, though 
aitimately an impious and wicked race A prophet de- 
sounced for their doom that “there shall not be any 
rmaining of the house of Edom.” ‘The dooi seems to 
ave been literally fulfilled, for no traces now remain of 
the rigorous and active people who set “ their nest 
wnong the stars.” ‘The singularity of Petra consisted 
wt merely in its houses being excavations, and its 
éreets chasms between rocks; but in the scenery, for 
saanvy miles around, which exhibited the same alterna- 
tion of precipice and chasim. Miss Martineau’s deserip- 
tims of the deserted rocks, that were once a proud 
netropolis, are extremely vivid:— 

“think that travellers have not only much underrated the 
vumber of rock-dwellers, but failed to perceive that what re- 
mains are the meredébris of what the precipices once presented 
wview. An observant eye may detect remains of stucco or- 
vmects very high up many rocks, and in great numbers. 
igain, many of the excavations are so difficult to reach, and 
wme are such mere walls or surfaces, that it appears as if 
tw whole front of the rock, to a considerable depth, Lad fal 
et: andin these places there waa usually that extraordinary 
mainess of colonring which marks the more friable portions 
the rock—that is, those portions where exposure to the air 
wmng begun, the oxyde of iron in the rock carries on the de 
omposition. In these places, a finger-end will bring down 
vhole handfuls of sand. Where the rock is dun-coloured, 
We surface is usually well hardened. Again, the conduits, 
oterns, and flights of steps scattered over the rocks and) 
mong the precipices indicate a larger number of rock dwell 
agi than remain now-—very great as that number is. 

“And how very great itis! I began witha notion that 1 | 
theuld like to count them ;—having read that they were about | 
Wohundred. With this two hundred running in my head | 
Sone bever gets over believing what one reads) I continued 
“tome days to think of these rock-abodes as computable | 
W bundreds, till I was startled by hearing oue of the gentle-| 
Ma Wouder Low many thousands there were. We were sit-| 
Sgonarock at the moment: and as he pointed up two or | 

ravines, counting the holes ina single rock face, and 
minded me Low small a proportion these bore to the whole, 
ms indeed astonished. Icould not admit the full extent 
Marvel at the moment: but I soon saw that he was 

Dr. Robinson says, ‘ All these sepulcbres, of course, | 
down upon the city of the living ; but others again are 

. iB retired dells and secret chasms, or sometimes amoug 

ights on cither side, to which flights of steps cut in the 
upin several places.’ Dr. Robinson's conclusion 
excavations were all tombs, except the few which 

ve been temples, appeared to us on the spot very ex- 

. Elsewhere, rock toinbs are, or have been, sealed 





contain, or have contained, dead bodies,: and may be 
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|connted by dozens to a large city—each containing many 
| bodies. Here they are standing wide open; no dead body (ex- 
| cept of a modern Arab or two) has ever been found in them, 
and they exceed any number of houses that the atea of the 
/city can ever have contained. ‘To these considerations we 
may add that it is the common practice of the Arab tribes of 
‘the desert to live in caves ; ard, in all their modes of living, 
‘appear to be aboriginal: and that the Scriptural expressions 
| relating to such districts as this speak of habitations as well 
as sepulehres. Isaiah speaks of one ‘that graveth an habi- 
| tation for himself in a rock :’ and Jeremiah exclaims, ‘ Thy 
'terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, 
'O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill: though thou shouldest make thy nest as 
| high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thenee, saith 
the Lord.’ Obadiah, again, declares his message to be ‘ con- 
| cerning Edom,’ when he says, ‘ The pride of thine heart hath 
deceived thee, thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
whose habitation is high; that saith in his heart “ who sball 
bring me down to the greund ¢” Though thou exalt thyself as 
the eagle, and though thon set thy nest among the stars, 
thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.’ * There shall 
not be any remaining of the house of Esau,’ the prophet goes 
(on to say; and mourntal, indeed, is the vacuity now. Every 
leserted place is mournful enough—a grass-crown farm- 
house in Ireland ; a city buried under mounds in Egypt; but 
nowhere else is there desolation like that of Petra, where 
these rock door-ways stand wide—sti)! fit for the habitation of 
la multitude, but all empty, and silent, except for the multi- 
| plied echo of the ery of the eagle, or the bleat of the kid. No 
|—these excavations never were all tombs. In the morning, 
ihe sons of Esau came out in the first sunshine to worship 
at their doors, before going forth, proud as their neighbour 
eagles, to the chase; and atnight, the yellow fires lighted up 
irom within, tier above tier, the face of the precipice.” 


The sketches of Laborde are represented as inaccu- 
rate by this lady; and Petra has not yet obtained that 
share of regard from the pencils of professional tourists 
that the interest of the place, and even the demand in 
the market, would seem to justify:— 


‘‘When on the top range of the seats of the theatre, I call- 
ed one or two of my companions to witness the inaccuracy of 
the view from this point, given by Laborde. We were on the 
preeise spot whence the sketch was taken, as was shown by a 
uumber of neighvouring objects. It was the distance that 
was in fault. Before us rose a lofty barrier of rock, which, 
of course, closed in the view: but in Laborde we have, in 
| place of this rock,a fine retiring distanee, and long perspee- 
tive of fagades, and a spacious valley with a meandering 
river, such as was never yet seen in letra. It is a serions 
matter giving false impressions of a place at once so remark- 
able and so little visited as this. In markivg, m his plan, 
the Sik as ‘the only entrance to the town,’ Laborde may 
have followed Diodorus, who says there was but one way in, 
and that artificial; though he should not have repeated this 
without verifying it: but the elaborate view, with its non- 
eXistent valley and stream, isa gratuitous piece of misleading, 
tor which I see no excuse.” 








The deficiency in pencil sketches is partially compen- 
i sated by such paintings with the pen as the picture we 
subjoin : 


“We were to have set forth at balf-past seven: but we 
were detained un hour by the disputes among the Arabs about 
the division of their money. As far as the Kliasne, we went 
over the same ground as yesterday : and then we entered the 
Sik—the most extraordinary entrance to a capital city, from 
its indomitable wildness, that was probably ever seen. This 
main street of Petra is about two miles long. Its width varies 
from ten to thirty feet; and it is enclosed between perpendi- 
cular rocks which spring to a height of from one hundred to 
seven hundred feet These are singular conditions of a main 
street. Itis paved and drained, but badly lighted, for the 
rocks so nearly mect as to leave, really and truly, only that 
‘strip of sky’ which one often reads of, bat which I never 
remeuber to have before seen, except in being drawn up out 
of acoal-pit. Captain Mangles speaks of the sky being com- 
pletely hidden in places by the overlapping rocks above : but 
this e:caped iny observation. The dimness, however, at the 
bottom of this chink, where we were forcing our way amon 
the tumarisks, wild figs, and oleanders, was mem 
enoush. The pavement is of large slippery stones, worn in 
places into ruts by ancieut chariot wheels. A conduit runs 
along, and a little above, the way-side—a ebannel hollowed 
in the rock: and in parts there are, at the height of thirty 
feet, earthen pipes for the conveyance of water. On the face 
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of the precipices, sometimes upright as a wall for three) 
hundred feet, are cnrious marks left by more ancient men 
than those who paved the streets and laid the water-pipes-— 
shallow niches, and the outlines and first cuttings of pedi- 
ments; and tablets begun and discontinued. On looking up, | 
one sees a solitary tree, bending over the ravine froma height 
which makes a mere bush of it. In the fissures of the rock | 
spring brambles, the bright green caper plant, and fig trees | 
with translucent voung leaves, and roots and stems which 
accommodate themselves to the crevices by inconceivable | 
twists. Down the water-drips hang bunches and strings of 
delicate ferns; and round the smooth curve of some protrud- | 


ing rock lies an ivy garland, pushed forth from the recess be- || 


hind, which is curtained with it. The homely mallow, the | 
wild geranium and red poppy, spring in corners where there | 
is a deposit of earth, and skirt much of the way; and the pale, 
blue forget-me-not lurks in the hollows under the shrubs) 
where there was lately a pool. On ledges, above one’s head, | 
are heaped stones in such quantities as show how fiercely the 
torrent drives through this pass after the winter rains—a lia- 
bility which was, of course, guarded against when this was a 
capital city. 

“In the proudest of those days, there must have been an 
indomitable wildness in this main avenue—almost as much | 
as now—almost as much when the commerce and the plea-_ 
snre of the city passed through it—on the backs of camels | 
from the East, or in chariots from Rome—as now when a 
party from far England was stumbling among its debris, full 
of wonder and batted speculation. The sharp lights and 
deep shadows must have been the same then as now; and the 
gay hues of the rocks. Were the sky-high trees and rock- 
weeds there? and the eagle spreading his wings on his eyrie, 
as I saw them to-day? And did the small birds roost in the 
holes of the precipice, and speckle it with their shadows as | 
they flew? And did the singing-bird—warbling to-day like | 
the nightingale of the place—find a natural perch within the | 
city gates? How strange must have been the strong echoes | 
of city noises in this gorge !—the cry of the camel drivers, 
the rattle of chariots, the common talk and langh of citizens, | 
and the play of children! And what different people must | 
have been met there from the few we saw to-day! Instead | 
of eastern merchants and Roman soldiers, and a Greek travel- | 
ler or two, I saw to-day a group of goats and their herdsmen | 
entering into the deepest shadow from the reach of sunshine ; | 
and a child standing with two kids on a point of rock above | 
my head; and a wild troop of shaggy Arabs, clattering their | 
arms as I passed; and here and there a solitary figure, with | 
his matchlock, brown tunic, and white teeth, perched on a| 
pinnacle, or striding over adistant slope. These features of 
wilderness carried me back far beyond the Roman and Greek | 
times ; back to the days when the children of Ishmael and 
Isaac married and settled their posterity here. Further back 
than this we cannot go; for we know nothing of the Horims | 
who were driven out from hence by Esau. But Esau, and 
his wife, the daughter of Ishmael, and her brother Nebajoth, | 
and his descendants, the Nebathaans, were probably not unlike 
the wild Arab goat-herds and hunters we met to-day, except 
that they carried bows instead of matchlocks. Their other | 
arms, their dress, face, and form, were probably much the | 
same as we saw. We bad only to fancy them multiplied and | 
inhabiting the holes in the rock, and we might put the last) 
three thousand years of the world’s history out of sight.”’ | 








To lose one’s way in Damascus, in Paris, or any other 
foreign city, is an unpleasant event for a tourist; but 
to be lost amongst the ruins of rocks, ina city of tombs, 
is far more serious. There is the chance of never meet- 
ing any one to lead the wanderers right, and the danger, 
when a party appears, that they will most probably lead 
them wrong. ‘That was the fate of Miss Martineau and a 
party of her companions. They were cauglit in a storm 
amid the ruins of Petra, while they knew not scarcely 
where to turn; but they were well repaid for the 
danger and the delay by a spectacle that cannot be of 
frequent occurrence amongst the rocks of Edom. The | 
water channels were filled once more, and the streets of 
the city were peopled to their gratification :— 

** We waited and watched : and a very pretty thing it was | 
to watch the little white torrents dashing down from the sum- 
mits, here and there, as far as we could see. But these same 
waterfalls were sending streams down the intervals of the 


slopes before us—in some places ankle-deep. The whole sky 
was one dark grey : and it struck me that, not only was there 
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home to run the risk of further delay. My compan; 
jected that we had no guide, and were quite ignora me 
way; whereas somebody would certainly be Pree. 
look fgr us. I had a pocket-compass with me hous pt 
was quite sure of the general direction. I knew that the’ ang 
lay south-west, on the other side of the water-course 

we went, as straight as an arrow—across gullies. oy 
through ankle-deep water—for it was no time for picki _ 
choosing our footing. One of my companions was Me on 
day ; but on he must go, over stone-heaps and throneh 

We found a way down into the water-course—walked me.” 
yards along it—knowing now where we were—and t a 
it not far from our platform. Within three minutes bens 
had half put off my wet clothes, I heard a shout—zhe ¢ mf 
had come down. Down it came, almost breast-high—rushe 
and swirling among the thickets and great stones in thew — 
course, giving us a river in a moment, where we had tet 
dreamed of hoping to see one! As soon as I could, I ray or 
to the verge of the platform, and I shall never forget the 
sight. It was worth any inconvenience and disap i 
ment. We forgot the dripping tent, from which little nik 
ran upon our bedsteads; we forgot the lost hours of this 
last day, and our damp wardrobes, and all our Pn 
forts. There was the muddy torrent—or rather the junetion 
of two torrents, which divided the channel between them 
for some way—the one which had come from the Sik, and 
passed the theatre, being muddy, and the other, from the 
north-east, being clear. On came the double stream bow) 
and waving the tamarisks and oleanders—the late quarters 
the Arabs, who were now looking on from the Opposite bank! 
Just before sunset I went to look again. ‘Lhe white water. 
falls were still tumbling from the steeps; and the whole 
scene was lighted up by a yellow glow from the west, wher 
the sky was clearing. The torrent was still dashing a 
making eddies among the stones ; and beyond it, in a thicker 
under a wall of rock, was a group of Arabs round a fire, whose 
smoke curled up among the trees. At night, I went ont 
once more; and that was the finest of all. The torrent 
was too deep within its banks to he touched by the moon 
which was now shining brightly. The waters could scarcely 
be seen, except in one spot, where they caught a gleam from 
an Arab fire. But at this hour, its rush seemed louder than 
ever. I was startled to see how many were looking at it with 
me. All along the opposite ridge, and on every point of the 
descent, were dim figures of Arabs; and in the precipice there 
was quite an illumination. Row beyond row of the caves gave 
out yellow gleams; and in the moonlight rose little pillars 
and wreaths of white smoke. The Arabs had come up from 
the whole country round, at the sound of the waters; andi 
had seen Petra populous once more.” 


They met with one sad illustration of the rapidity 
with which the monuments of Petra are crumbling 
away. When a few centuries more have passed, history 
and tradition may afford the only traces of the multi- 
tudes who once dwelt there, except their cave-houses ia 
the rocks, which will tell nothing regarding the progress 
of their old inhabitants in arts and science. 


“In the evening, Mr. W. came to give us the result of ha 
visit to the Greek inscription. It was soon told. The whol 
facade had fa!len—brought down, no doubt, by the rains of 
yesterday! When the party arrived, they found the way 
blocked up by masses gots Hi and the guides were 
at the ruin. It was well for us, and more than we could bare 
expected, that they did not attribute the mischief to the pro 
fanation of our visit, and take vengeance on us accordingly. 
Mr. W. searched, and found a bit of the inscription : but as 
a whole, it is irrecoverable. That far-famed work is goo 
forever! This isa warning to us not to judge of what Petre 
was by what we sce now. It is natural to suppose a sort 
immutability in a rock-fastness like this ; but we see herebow 
inuch depends on the structure of the rock, and the influences 
which operate upon it. The forces of wind and water # 
great at Petra; and the presence of oxyde of iron here, a# 
saltpetre in the columns at Karnac, seems to insure 
of works which would appear likely to greet as many geae*® 
tions as the everlasting hills. 

** T again went out at night, and saw the fires of the Arabs, 
even in some very distant caves. But instead of clear moom 
light, there were clouds driving in the cold rising wind. 
lingered over this night view; for it was the last. 48 
morning we were to be off; and the most romantic visa 
the travels of my life would be withdrawn.” 


We have seldom met a more diversified work thas 








Ho prospect of its clearing up, but that we were too far from 
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life present is a pleasant book, calculated 
gconrey clear impressions of scenery and society in 
tin Syria generally, and especially in Palestine; 
section of the work is a valuable contribution to 
der oricatal literature : but “life past” is full of crude 
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‘and vague conjectures—put forward and reasoned’from 
‘as proved and incontestible facts, or of doubts thinly 
veiled ; and clouded statements that may bear aay in- 
'terpretation, but scem designed to east discredit over 
jecclesiastical history as generally received. 





RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


fuerr is no influence in this land equivalent to 
fhat of religion. There are no means more impor- 
tant, therefore, to society than those employed by the 
diferent religious bodies in propagating their opi- 
gions. It follows, necessarily, that society can sufler 
yo greater harm than in the employment of bad 
means for that purpose, or even in the employment 
of means inferior in their class. The influence of 
peaching over the hearers is known. It has been 
ged as a tool on a few occasions, and, in a few in- 
tances, for sinister purposes; but it is most frequently 


enployed for the noblest ends. That influence, how- | 


ever, is generally Iess than might be reasonably an- 
ticipated from the nature of the subject, and the 
importance of the claims advocated from the pulpit. 
We attempt neither to explain nor investigate the 
tanses of this commontfact,a fact so common that it is 
werlooked. There are many things so very common, 
that they are slighted and neglected, though their 
intrinsic value is great. The power that raises 
a blade of grass, from a soil that makes no promises, 
in itself, of that result, is equal to the might that 
stirs Vesuvius, and lights the furnace of Etna. 

But voleanoes are happily uncommon displays of 
mpernatural strength, and men give their respect 
wore to the rare than to the useful. It happens thus 
also in intellectual and moral pursuits. Results 
weurring frequently are disregarded, although they 
may affect the most vital interests of society ; while 
#me uncommon achievement, of slight importance 
mn itself, draws round it universal regard. The 
aolutely negative results of preaching from twenty 
thousand pulpits every week, to seven or ten millions 
ofintelligent persons, in this country, are most asto- 
ishing. 

. Wedo not enter on the theological explanation of 
Me circumstance that the most extraordinary ma- 
thinery ever employed in any country, to promulgate 
thowledge of any kind, has met comparatively so 

success. Weuse this term comparatively only, 
Meause the positive success has been great. The 
y#em could not have otherwise been maintained ; 
tall Christians will acknowledge and mourn, ex- 
tly as we mourn, the plain truth, that it has not 
Ht communicated to the heart of that society to 

it has its mission the practical fervour that its 

Tyrequires, This deficiency of result should be 
wtibed, in some degree, to the beaten paths pur- 
wd. Tho subject of preaching opens the widest 
bad of illustrations, All nature, all history, and 
Weristence come legitimately within its compass, 

“te is noother science, except theology, unlimited 

fs illustrations. The preacher alone has the 
“verse and eternity for his boundaries, without 
“training, in the natural prosecution of his 
“BMents, Still he follows, with few exceptions, | 
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in the trodden path. There is that remarkable simi- 
larity between the course and body of all theological 
lectures and all sermons, in any single communion, 
that might naturally distinguish their termination. 
Of course that could only be a minor cause for the 
absence of those powerful results, not in excitement 
or fanaticism, but in generous and self-denying action 
—not merely in theoretic faith, but in faith’s prac- 
tice—which might be naturally and reasonably antici- 
pated, from the vast mechanism, carefully prepared, 
skilfully arranged, and continuously plied upon the 
hearts and consciences of the nation, But our busi- 
ness is not with preaching. 

The agency of the press has not produced in reli- 
gion all the influence that might have been antici- 
pated from its power, if that power had been employed 
with ordinary skill and talent. We refer not so much 
to religious volumes as to religious tracts. The money 
annually expended in this country on tracts should 
secure very superior writing; and yet, to the present 
dav, the tracts published are often most puerile, 
Little fables are circulated by thousands ; and we do 
not object so much to teaching in the form of para- 
ble, as to the pretence that these narratives are true, 
There is one large society alone in London, oceupy- 
ing extensive premises, doing an extensive publishing 
business, and greatly supported by the benevolence 
of the religious world. This company exists under 
the name of the “ Religious Tract Society ;” but 
the designation might be bestowed with almost 
equal propriety on the establishment of any other 
extensive publisher of religious works. Many pub- 
lishers would be very glad to have the business 
on its present terms, or a good per-centage under 
them. This society, enjoying a princely revenue, 
with a long and varied experience, and every means 
of accomplishing successfully its special work, has 
recently expended its strength,the time and the ser- 
vices of its staff, on the publication of volumes that 
are thoroughly untractarian. The publications in 
its own departinent, issued from its premises, have not 
been distinguished by the peculiar talent requisite 
for the work. They bear more evidence of being 
produced by religious penny-a-liners, or by amateur 
writers of great amiability and average intellect, 
than by men of genius. Men of genius write tracts! 
The exclamation has in it the secret of tract imeffi- 
ciency. Tract writing is considered open to amy- 
body, and there is scarcely a dabler in literature 
who is not thought clever enough for that depart- 
ment. This is the great original sin at the root and 
in the heart of the entire system, depriving it of half 
the power that otherwise it wonld command, Tracts 
are the sharpshooters of any cause, They are di- 
rected against various classes, and they shegld be 





ground and pointed in very different py : 
a 4 
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are meant to attract the gay or the busy, and they 
should be shaped with that intent in view. Another 
class has a less difficult mission—not to check and 
arrest, but to maintain and establish, and they 
should be moulded to that end. A third are in- 
tended to instruct, and they should be arranged to! 
produce that result. These missions are not trivial ; | 
and how can trifling, carelessly prepared, instru-| 
ments accomplish them. | 





Very many of the hum-| 
blest classes receive no other religious instruc-, 
tion, or very little more, than is given to them in 
tracts ; and they should not be offered something of 
lower literary character than the cheapest of our 
cheap publications. Through England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, thousands of earnest people are engaged 
promulgating tracts—little messengers, as they style 
them, which they never read. They go their circle, 
and leave their small books, but neither before nor 
after their mission do they read a word of the mes- 
sage. Of course not; they have large volumes— 
learned works by learned men; for them genius pours 
its clear streams, but the muddiest waters of common- 
piace dullness are deemed sufficient to convert ‘poor | 
sinners.” And yet let us only think of the terrible 
responsibility incurred by sending out several thou- | 
sands of well-disposed young ladies and gentlemen 
with bundles of nonsense, as sometimes happens, in- 
their bags and pockets, for circulation amongst the 
poor. What a waste of time and energy is there! 
And the tract distributors complain that the poor are 
ungrateful, They even hint that their tracts have 
not been read : and they are perfectly right; for in) 
many families they have falleu into contempt, and 
are disregarded. 

Those who do read profit less than they might do 
if the material were better. There is not that sym- | 
pathy and knowledge of their position manifested, 
that would soften their hearts and gain their atlee- 
tions. There is nothing more dificult for a landsman 
than to write a marine novel for the use of sailors. 
They will detect a thousand blemishes that he might 
consider beauties; and they will be apt enough to re- 
ject the passable pages on account of the profes- 
sional blunders. There is equal difficulty in a 
rich man writing for the poor, especially the very 
poor. ‘There is an experience requisite that they 
possibly never possessed, or may now have lost. The 
amateur writers of tracts are, therefore, in the ma- | 
jority of instauces, unfitted for the task. They want 
the knowledge necessary to do it well. The profes- | 
sional writers, and there are a few of that class, are. 
frequently unqualified for other reasons—delicient 
in head and heart. ‘The ministerial gentlemen who | 
sometimes enter on this path from the best of motives 
are most likely to sueceed. They have many ad- 
vantages. They are more or less familiar with the 
state of the poorest classes. They should know some- 
thing of all the gradations of labour upwards. They 
are habituated to the phraseology of religion. But 
that advantage is their stumbling-block. They! 
print divisions of sermons in 24mo; and that) 
is not exactly the way to make good tracts. So, 
therefore, though the ministerial profession has | 
inany writers of splended talents—men of genius— 
still it has but few tract-writers. We do not con- 
demn ,these tracts generally—for there are many, 
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exceptions—without ample cause ; and we do 
condemn them as useless; but as not go useful a 
they ntight be made. We have an assortment be. 
fore us—specimens from all sects—purchased as 
the bookseller produced them, and, so far as he kney 
with a view to distribution. They are miserable 
pennyworths, ‘The firstcontains hymns. ]t Wasa 
thick, respectable-looking number for one penny 
Only sixteen small pages are occupied with the text: 
and more than sixteen are filled with advertise. 
ments, drawn in a canting tone—as if the man hag 
mistaken his Dible for his ledger, as he wrote. The 
next is a ‘* Gospel Catechism,” in the most doggrel 
rhymes that ever disgraced the flying stationers, 
with scriptural proofs interspersed; and the well. 
meaning, perhaps, but certainly unpoctical, author 
imagined, that men to whom the finest poetry 
in the language is familiar can respect stuf of 
this description. We cannot quote from many 
of these tracts. The subjects hardly admit of quo. 
tations ; but we feel that the grotesque style mug 
have an injurious tendency on many of the readers 
There is one tract, “The Irish Boy,” that affords an 
opportunity of showing its style :— 

‘*T fell down like dead on the grass outside, after I done 
it, 1 was so weak and numbed entirely. Oh! twas then | 
was sad in real earnest, for | thought 1 was going to die be 
fore I see ny dear mother, and that I had broke the glags all 
to sinidders, that way, for nothing at all, at all.” 


Certainly no good is likely to be accomplished 
through writing of this nature ; and we venture to say 
that the person who wrote these words is thoroughly 
ignorant of Ireland and the Irish. The story isa 
perfect fabrication. The wood-engravings that ae- 
company the text are, with scarcely an exception, 
iniserable daubs. Who can wonder if our artisans 
exhibit little appreciation of design, if they be trained 
from their cradles with such specimens of art as are 
presented in these tracts ¢ 

We notice this subject because of its iutrinsic im 
portance, and on account of three tracts which we 
recently met in London, published by D. Bogue, 





‘leet Street, not one of the ‘‘ religious publishers,” 
at an astonishingly low price. 
| this series nothing better than some of its predeces 
sors, consisting of clumsily-told fables, or despe- 
rately heavy arguments upon some abstract doctrive 
—some great doctrine—some vital article of faith, 
wrapped up and bandaged in the author's own lead 
so very ellectually as to seem liker a mummy from 
Egypt than the living truth, which it really was 
from heaven. The perverted ingenuity displayed 
often in stating a doctrine in theology, plain in it 
self and intelligible, is distressing. A 

reader is almost led to suppose that the dull author 
had an originally great mind; but it had beea 
unfortunately turned the wrong way, so as to become 
greatly bad, and to exhibit the qualities of an & 
verted telescope, placed at a wrong “ focus,” W 
objects are seen not only immensely less, but als 
dimmer, ‘Toil and trouble have been undergone ® 
make the truth indistinct, and the effort has beet 
often too successful; when he who made it meant 
well by the truth and by mankind, and thought that 
he was doing some good in his day to both. 

We want to show at once how we were 
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: in “ The Happy Home,” the title of Mr. 
's tracts; and there is no simpler way than 
yo quote what we read first—part of the introduc- 
fon to the series. Introductions are often badly 
ramed, and anything else rather than what they 
to be. The recommendations of this writer 
gre numerous ; and one of them is, that his writings 
gre always what he calls them, and nothing else. 
there is a happy art and knack in hitting out right 
names, which he has attained. This /s an introdue- 
gon; and now that we look at it again, it seems to 
gy, in very few words, all that we have been trying 
to sav in many :-— 
THE WORKING CLASSES. 


“The writer of the following pages has some acquaintance 
sith working-men. Inearly life he numbered many of them 
smongst bis friends—was admitted to their meetings for re 
seigus and intellectual improvement—and at the table of a 
soble-minded relative, who regarded piety as the true gen 
wlity, he met them as frequent guests. Subsequent years 
ive civen him no reason to regret that intercourse, nor to 

jate those ancient friendships ; but they have taught 
bim that British Christianity is ill-acquainted with British 
Seldom, for instance, has he found a religious 
hook entirely suited to the labourer as he is. We have good 
hooks in abundance, but they are usually written with an eye 
wthe parlour or boudoir. And we have myriads of tracts ; 
jet their topics and their style are mostly a tradition from 
Hennah More, and do not meet our modern exigency. *‘ Sor- 
wwfal Sam’ and ‘ Diligent Dick’ are gone the way of all 
living, and anew generation has started up: a generation 
grewd, active, and knowing: a generation of vigorous 
niods, fond of information and bent on improvement. To 
that generation these papers are inscribed, ‘Their author 
wites for the English and Scottish operative, for the mecha 
ue, the daily-labourer, and the artisan. Le does not consti- 
tstehimself their patron or their censor; he will be content 
fhe can earn the name of Friend. And with a view to this, 
be will tell the truths which he deems most urzent ; and tel! 
hem simply, as they are simple to his own perception—and 
wiefly, for they are busy men whose leisure he solicits. 

“With politics he does not intermeddle. From his faith in 
Christianity, he has great hope for the popular Future; but, 
sexious to secure a tranquil hearing for matters more urgent, 
be abstains from subjects of ephemeral interest. He has too 
much love for the Gospel to employ it as gilding for party 
preseriptions, aud too much reverence for the Bible to use it 
wa bird-lime for the politicians who fly, or a ground-bait for 
those who grovel. So far as it is known to himself, his aim 
sphilanthropic, and he asks no help from any civil faction. 
Nor is he rect uiting fora religious sect. He his his favourite 
saunts,and it is long since he fixed his denominational dwel- 
%. But Kent need not contend with Cornwall, because the 
we fends off the sea with cliffs of chalk, and the other with 
game bulwarks ; or because the oue gleans its wealth on 
wt surface, and the other digs it from the depths. Each is 
‘pation of the same favoured isle, and each helps to make 
We other rich. And, blessed be God! there is such a thing 
Serengelic patriotism. ‘The writer seeks the extension of 
ibe universal church. His ereed is the Gospel; Lis sect is 
Curstianity; and ‘ One is his Master, even Jesus Christ.’ ” 


The next passage is a noble vindication of labour. 
does not contain a new idea. We have heard the 
ame statements before. We have read them very 
™g ago—so very long ago that they seem to be an 
tho from those dead years, returning softened and 
Weetened and mellowed by the distance. The ideas 
we quite the same with our old reading, but they 

passed through the filter of a great mind, and 
“* now presented purer, brighter, and better for 
“mmon use. 


A ' THE DIVINE WORKMAN. 

ene think it should be interesting to you, to remember 
‘inhuman life which the Saviour selected. He had 
in He might have cbosen for bis residence a man- 
palace; but he chose for his domicile, so long as be 
m#, the cottage of acarpenter. He cast his earthly lot 
of the labouring man; and besides the intentional 

“hie there were other ends it answered. 
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disgrace to work ; they blush to be detected in an act of in- 
dustry. They fancy that it is dignity to have nothing to do, 
‘and a token of refinement to be able to do nothing. They 
| forget that it is easy to be useless, and that it needs no talent 
to cumber the ground. But tho Lord Jesus knew that it is 
| best for the world when all are workers, and he conformed to 
‘the good rule of Palestine, which required every citizen to 
‘pursue some employment. And instead of selecting a bril- 
| liane occupation, he gave himself to one humble and common- 
| place, that we might learn how possible it is to do extraordi- 
nary good in a very inconspicuous station. ‘ 
_ * And by this selection he left an example to working men, 
Rough work isno reason for rude manners, or a vulgar mind, 
Never did there traverse the globe a presence so pure, and @ 
‘fascination so divine, as moved about in the person of the 
‘carpenter's son.’ So gentle in his dignity—so awful in his 
|meekness—so winsome in his lovingness—so dexterous in 
diffusing happiness—so delicate in healing inward hurts—so 
i gracious in forestalling wishes! no rules of etiquette, no 
polish of society, can ever yield anew the same majestic sua- 
'vity. Amid the daily drudgery, his soul was often swelling 
“with its wondrous purpose ; and whilst shaping for the boors 
| of Galilee their implements of industry, his spirit was com- 
'mercing with the sky. They are not little occupations, but 
little thoughts. and little notions, which make the little man ; 
| and the grandeur of mien, and the engaging manners which 
|emerged from that Nazarene workshop, are a lesson to those 
who handle the hammer, the spade, or the shuttle. But far 
more—the sanctity. Ina town of bad repute—forced into 
the company of ruffians and blasphemers—ail the unconge- 
nial fellowship showed him the more conspicuously * holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.’ Andif you com- 
plain that you are shut up to the soctety of loose and low- 
minded men—if constrained to listen to words ribald and pro- 
fane, or to witness coarse debauchery—remember that it was 
in the guise of a labouring man that the Saviour fought the 
world’s corruption, and overeame. And if like to be worsted, 
ery for help to him who, amongst his other memories of 
earth, remembers Galilee—who, now that he has done with 
the carpenter's shop for ever, has not forgotten the surly 
neighbours, and the abandoned town; and whose solitary 
example destroyed the proverb, ‘Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?’ 

“ And by choosing this humble lot, the Saviour learned to 
sympathise with penury. Whatever wealthy bards may sing 
of the sweets of poverty, it is a painful thing to be very poor, 
To be a poor man’s child, and look through the rails of the 
play-ground, and envy richer boys for the sake of their many 
books, and yet be doomed to ignorance; to be apprenticed 
to some harsh stranger, and feel for ever banished from a 
mother’s tenderness and a sister’s love ; to work when very 
weary; to work when the heart is sick and the head 1s sore ; 
to see a wife or a darling child wasting away, and not be able 
|to get the best advice ; to hope that better food or purer air 

night set her up again, but that food you cannot oie that 
air you must never hope to breathe; to be obliged to let her 
cie; to come home from the daily task some evening, and see 
her sinking ; to sit up all night, in hope to catch again those 
precious words you might have heard could you have afforded 
to stay at home all day, but never hear them; to have no 
mourners at the funeral, or even carry on your own shoulder 
through the merry streets the light deal coflin; tosee huddled 
into a promiscuous hole the dust which is so dear to you, and 
not venture to mark the spot by planted flower or lowliest 
stone; some bitter winter or some costly spring to barter for 
food the clock or the curious cupboard, or the ** Henry's Come 
mentary,” oun which you prided yourself as the heirloom of a 
frugal family, and never be able to redeem it; to feel that you 
are getting old—nothing laid aside, and P mice earnings 
searce sufficient; to change the parlour floor for the top 
story, and the top story fora siadle attic, and wonder what 
change will be the next :—these and a thousand privations are 
the pains of poverty. And in the days when the worla’s Re- 
deemer occupied the poor man's home, he was familiar with 
sights the parallels of these. He noted them, He entered 
intothem. Heshared them, Even at the time he did some- 
what to relieve them. It was in such a scene that he let 
forth the first glimpse of his glory. The scanty store of wine 
had failed at a marriage-feast, and to relieve the embarrass- 
ment of his humble entertainers, be created a new supply. 
And it was in a similar scene that the second of his healing 
miracles was wrought, and his entrance to Simon's fishing- 
hut was signalised by restoring from a fever Lis sick mother- 
in-law. And, not to dwell on the miracles of merey, which 
restored to the widow of Nain her only son, and to the sisters 
of Detans their only brother, it is worth while to notice how 
many of his wonders were presents to the peor. A weary 
boatman has swept the waves all night, and captured not « 








leat new dignity to labour. Some silly people feel it a 





single fin.§iJesus bids him drop the net in a particular spot, 
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and instantly it welters with a silvery spoil. Again and again 
the eager throng hangs round him till the sun 1s setting, and 
it is discovered that there are only a few small loaves among 
















all the fainting thousands; bat he speaks the word, and as | 


little loaves bulk out an endless banquet, the famished villa- 

ers rejoice in the rare repast. And though he did not grudge 

is cures to centurions and rulers of the synagocues, they 
were usually the poor and despised who craved and got the 
largest share: the woman who had spent on physicians all 
that she had ; the impotent man at Bethesda: the Samaritan 
lepers; and Bartimeus the blind beggar. And thus would 
the kind Redeemer teach us, that if there are always to be 
the poor on earth, there will always be the poor man’s friend 
in heaven.” 

The tracts are published anonymously; but when 
we had read thus far we began to think that there 
was some truth in a statement we had heard regard- 
ing the authorship. There scemed to be only one 
person—at least one person known—who was likely 
to have written the tracts. The style is almost un- 
mistakeable. It is possible, and not more than possi- 
ble, that the report might be wrong. The next pass- 
age will decide the matter; it is 

THE MAN AND THE SHIP. 


‘*The man was very poor, and one of those poor men who 
never make it any better. Always so laggard and so listless, 
he looked as if he had come into the world with only balf his 
soul. Having no fondness for exertion, he had great faith in 
windfalls ; and once or twice he was favoured with a windfall; 
but as he took no pains to secure it and turn it to account, 
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ofhis soul. And soit had. From that day forward he 
another man; gredging no labour. doing nothing te wus 
his character changed, bis reputation retrieved, his ¢ 
isterce filled with a new consciousness and inspired by i 
motive, and all his sanguine schemes and cheerful eforte we 
verging towards the happy day whieh should transport hime 
the arms of chat unseen brother.” bad 


The writer, we suppose, has no particular reason 
for concealing his mame ; and it is not very likely 
that many readers, acquainted with this class of 





| ° . ee 
| Hamilton, one of the Presbyterian ministers of Lea. 


writing, can be in any mistake on the subject. Mp 


''don, has been denominated the “tract writer” of the 





the same fickle element which brought it, soon wafted it away. | 


lis character was gone ; his principles, never firm, were tast 
decaying; and betwixt laziness and bad habits, he was little 
better than the ruin of a man. 
but so many vears had come and gone since last he was seen 
in those regions, that be was faintly recollected. Indeed, so 
long since was it, that this man had no remembrance of him. 


But one evening a messenger came to him, telling him that | 
his brother lived, and in token of his love, had sent him the | 


present of a gallant ship with all its carco. The man was in 
a heartless mood. 
fire on the hearth, no loaf in the cupboard, noe pence in his 
pocket, no credit in that neighbourhood, bleak weather in 
the world, bleak feelings in his son). And as with folded arms 
he perched on an empty chest and listened to the news, he 
neither wondered nor rejoiced. Sure enough it was a wind- 
fall; Lut he was not just then in a romantic or wistful mood, 
and so he heard it sullenly. No; 


Ile had a brother far away ; | 


He was sitting in his dingy chamber; no | 


he neither danced nor || 


capered, neither laughed nor shouted, but coldly walked away | 


—searcely hoping, scarcely caring to tind it true. 
at last, he reached the port, and espied the ship, it dispelled 
all his boyish dreams of Eastern merebantmen. The masts 
were not paims, with silken cords furling the purple sails; 
nor did its bulwarks gild the water, and its beams of sand:] 
seentthe air. It was much like the barks around it—chafed 
and weathered, and bleached by the billows, and bore no out- 
ward token of a gorgeous freight. But stepping on board, as 
soon as the master of the vessel knew who he was, he addres- 


And when, | 


sed him respectfully, and deseanted with glowing warmth on | 
the glories and generosity of his absent brother, and then | 


invited him below to feast his eves on his new possession. 
There was gold, andthe red ingots looked sorich and weighed 
in the hand so heavy ; there were robes, stiff with embroidery, 


and bright with ruby and sapphire stars; there were spices | | 


such as the fervid sun distils from the fragrant soil in that 


exuberant zone, and dainties such as only load the tropic | 


trees, 
tien omitted any good : 


wounds ; sn ointment which brought back the falling sight; 
acordial which kep? froin fainting ; 


made the wearer proof against the fire. And 


Nor in the wealthy invoice had forethought and affee- | 
for there were even some herbs and | 
anodynes of singnlar power; abalm which healed envenomed | 


® ‘6 
anda preparation which | 
there wasal} 


bulky parchment, the title-deeds toa large domain somewhere | 


and along with all a letter, distinet and 
t letter, the 


In that sunny land ; 
full, jin the prineely donor's autograph. Of t! 


younger brother sat down and read a portion there; and as. | 


he read, he looked around lim to see thatit was all realits 

and then he read again, and his lip qnivered, and his eye filled, 
and as the letter dropped upon his lap, he smote upon his 
breast, and called himself by some bitter mame. Andthen he 
started up; and if you had only seen him—sreh an altered 
man; such energy, and yet such mi'dness; snch affection, 
and withal such heroism as beamed of a sudden in his kind- 
liag countenance; you worl! have thought that, amidst its 
other wonders, that foreigu ship had fetched the remainder 





‘day; and there is no doubt that we are indebted for 


| these tracts to his pen—his peculiar and pleasing 


'style is perceptible in every page ; and no man eq, 


‘| do more service, or carry greater influence than as 


'“* the tract writer.” 

| THE CULTIVATOR. 

| © But over and above its golden treasures and rich comme. 
dities, this vessel brings some kane Exotics, Perfect only 
‘in that better land, there is a skilful Cultivetor,* who even in 
|these” cold climes has cherished and carried through some 
| glorious specimens, With snowy petals, and drenching lj 
}around in contagious sweetness, blooms that lily of our valley, 
| Christian Love ; and beside it, with ruby blossom, courting 


lall the radiant firmament, holy Joy may be recognised, By 


‘its silken stem and subtle branchlets, hiding its florets from 
|blustry weat!er in a pavilion of its own, Peace may be iden. 
tified; whilst, near it, Longsuffering strikes its bleeding fibres 
deeper, and with balm requites the band that wounds it. As 
‘if from one source springing, Gentleness and Kindness twine 
‘together, whilst Faith, erect and Heaven-pointing, bears them 
leach aloft. 
‘its presence inthe ascented air, Meckness nestles in the momy 
‘turf; and Temperance reveals in its healthy hue the tesie 
ibidden in its root. These flowers of Paradise are sent t 
erace the Christian and cheer his friends; and it matters not 
whether they adorn the pent-up attic or the rural mansion— 
the spiritual mind is their true conservatory. Man’s first home 
was n garden, and the race seems to inherit the love of those 
leentle shapes and glorious tints which were his silent com- 
rades in Eden; and wandering through the sultry streets or 
days like these, it moves a pensive smile to see in manya 
window the dusty shrub or the empty flower-pot—a memenio 
of scenes whith ean never be revisited. and a protest for rural 
-jovs which must not be tasted again. But those exoties whieh 
we have just enumerated are independent of atmosphere and 
latitude: and some of the most splendid specimens have been 
cherished in workshops and cellars, amidst the dust of faeto- 
ries, the smoke of cities, and in the depths of airless mines. 
‘Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance ’—these are the brightest beauties aed 
‘the most fragrant ornaments of any dwelling. Pray that the 


|| spiritof God would transfer them from the Bible to yourehs . 
racter, and that he would tend and water them there. For 


should these graces flourish, the frost upon the fields and the 
snow-Hakes on the gale will never touch the fadeless summer 
of your soul.” 

Although we have not much space to spare—and 
‘there are few persons who have not pence enough to 
'spare to buy the originals—we are tempted to copy 


another extract. 
HAPPINESS. * , 
‘Should this be read by any one who bas lately committed 
a crime, or by one who has newly discovered the holiness 
God and the plague of his own heart; that reader knows 
the horrors of a troubled conscience. And no man ean 
thappy. We might put itina palace. We mizbt proms 
it to tread ankle-deep on obsequious carpets, or empe 
in balm and down. Wemight bid Araby breathe over R 
Goleonda glitter round it. We might encircle it with 
of hovering satellites, and put upon its head the wishing-C#p 
of endless wealth. But if we hive not taken the 
its memory, the festered wound from the spirit—the pale 
hoding, the frequent gloom, the startled slumber pe 
pounce these splendours mockery, aud all this luxery ® 
tering lie. : : 
“ And even where there is not this sharp anguish, Oa 
the worldling’s spirit a secret wretchedness, and @ 
ing discontent. He longs for something, he scaree 





* Gal. v. 22; John, xv. 26. 





Scarce opening its modest eye, but bewraying _ 
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- apd this dim craving degenerates to a depraved vora- 
4 "He feeds on husks anal ashes, or even poisonous fruits. 
ries to feast his soul with fame and glory, or satiates ir 
| joys and voluptuons revelries. But from the 

or banquet he wakens up, and still his soul hath appe- 
soe: oF recovered from the drunken orgy he recognises in 
«besotted selfa fiend imprisoned—his guilty soul the demon, 
embruted frame the dungeon. And be the diversion 

it may, nothing will make « godless spirit truly lappy. 

Get 80 unexpected fortune, and rise to sudden granceur; 
away your mornings in sumptuous club rooms, and 

out your evenings at balls, and plays, and operas ; roam 
continental vineyards or overnorthern moors ; dawdle 

she long day in Brightou news-rooms, or trip it on Ramsgate 
Mer; gallop over Ascot, or vacht it round the Needles; and 
each) famed resort and costly recreation, the lover of plea- 


gore mus 


BEA 


t stil] bring back a hollow heart and a hangry soul. 

But tarry Where you are—continue in your present toilsome 
eilling ; and pray that praver ,° 7 here be many that say, Who 
gil show ns any good? Lora, Jift thou up the light of thy 
gentenance upon Us, and put gladness in our heart, more 
han when corn and wine increase.’ Learn, that for Christ’s 
ake, God is recone iled to you, and life will wear another 
spect. You will be like the primitive believers, after they 
mevived the remission oi their sins. You will eat your meat 
sith giadness, praising God. The same fir table js sull your 
diy board, aud from a homely trencher you still despatel 
soar frugal meal, Workis s.ill wearing, and winters are still 
grere, and still there will come hard times and heavy trials. 
Ret with heavenly entertainment at each repast, aud a divine 
ssarance deep in all your soul; in covenant with the beasts of 
de earth, and in Jeague with the stones of the ficld, you will 
ass, a cheerful pilgrim, through a smiling universe, and en- 
py on earth your first of Heaven. 


Here is a long extract, thoroughly in the writer's 
tyle—an alluring style —which draws the reader on, 
sod carries him forward insensibly, until he brings 
him, in good heart and humour, to the point, where 
others equally honest, equally earnest, but less skil- 
fil, or less gitted, with the greatest knowledge of all 
—an accurate knowledge of the human mind and its 
dark corners—wouldl open from at onee, and lose 
vith many their and his object, which he will gain: 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 


“Beneath the shadow of the Drachenfels, on Lochlomond’s 
avery tide, in the Huttering streets ef Paris,aud on the br'eh: 
weatains of Wales, I have many times fallen in with a 
bouly party, evidently tleeing from a haunted house. And 
aving devoted some attention tothe subject, I find that the 
sansions of the aristocracy are mainly frequented by two evi) 
writs, cealled Indifferenee and Ennui. Thev are dull demons, 
maofthem, quite different from the vivacious Brownies of 
te farm and the village: they raise no racket overhead; but 
wing Of phicgmatic mood and courtly habits, they wear felt 
dippers and glide softly over the polished floor. “Tlie one is 
@iseubus which dulls the heart, the other a torpedo which 
weembs the brain. Inditference or Nonehalance—( for both 
aid his cousin Ennui are foreigners, and had Freneh 
mmes When they first came over )— Indifference takes the 
wtfrom friendship, and all the endearment out of closest 
tedred. If he gets into the breakfast parlour, my lady and 
Miord have nothing to say to one another, but my lord 
af alternate mouthfuls of his muffinand the morning paper, 
#4 wy lady communes in silence with the sugar-tongs; and if 
gets into the nursery, the brothers and sisters there are 
Webted into little lords and little ladies, with as little love 
Boe another as if they were already old; and if they love 
PMand mamma, it is because they have learned to connect | 

with the cake and fruit which endear the moments after 

» And Ennui is an idle ghost, harbouring under otto- 

S@and sofas, fond of a dressing-gown, and delighting in 

sat midday; and a most irksome ghost—a sort of 

wral enttle, shedding inky gloom into the atmosphe re, and 

ing toe brightest skies; a moral Remora,* frustrating 

» and leaving clever and accomplished people with- 

@ Object and without an effort, becalmed on a carpet, 

nd on a woollen sea. 
—— 


J 
The press-corrector has put a query at this word; and || 


teaser cenit will putanother. It was a fish which, in 
. liny, could stop a ship in fall sail. Bat, as it is | 
howa to seamen, I suspect, as hinted above, that 
sed the stormy deep for our modern drawing- 
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‘ Dav after day, day after day, 
They stick, nor breathe nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean,’ 


‘* And it is to escape from these afflictive inmates that the 
travel ing-earriage is ordered to the door, and the rumble put 
on. But all in vain. The Brownies have bespoken their 
seats. ‘The one perks bis long visage betwixt my lord and 
my lady, and the other mounts the box with the heir appa- 
rent. . * * « . s s 

‘* And Tam sorry to add that many a cottage is haunted, 
The circumstance which first called my attention to the fact 
was finding that so few working-people are keepers at home. 
In the evenings, I found them at penny theatres, and at 
‘judge and jury’ trials, smoking beside the ale-bouse fire, or 
lounging over atankard at the door of some country tavern. 
And IT was sorry to see them. IT regretted thatthey should be 
so selfish. TI crieved that they should indulge in enjoyments 
which their wives and children could not share. But going to 
their houses, I found a reas ind tat many of these 
husbands and fathers were driven from their homes by evil 
spirits. The truth is, that the abode of many an industrious 
man is rendered miserable by two notorious goblins, and they 
are none the better for being native Saxons. Tawdriness is 4 
sluttish fairy, rejoleing in dirt and disorce r sindals are 
down in the heels, the better todisplay the gap iat tocking- 
sole: and a tuft of ragged hair asserts its treedom tireugh a 
corresponding rent in the frouzy cap. In matters of vertu— 
in pottery and furniture—lher taste is for torsos and fractured 
specimens, chairs without bottems, and grates without bars; 
and therefore she breaks the spouts of the pitchers, and burns 
the nozzle of the bellows and the brush of the hearth-broom, 
And in the picturesque, her liking is for new combinations 
and striking contrasts; a blazing ribbon and a smutty face ; 
a feed to-day and a fast to-morrow, On one end of her geo- 
sraphical tea-table, untouched since the morning, England is 
represented in crumbs of bread,and alongside, the Sister Isle 
syurbolized in potato-parings; and at another corner, an Arve 
of muddy ale mingles with a Rhone of reiuetant sky-blue, 
The kindred elf is Turmoil. Her talent lies in creating dis- 
cord; ond betwixt the slamming of the door, and the clashing 
of the fire-irons, and the squalling of turbulent children, it is 


~ 


the distracted ‘ good man of the house.’ The two together 
are more thana mateh for any man; and we caunot wonder 
at the strange asylums which people seck whose homes are 
haunted by dirtiness and din. 

“But all these foes of the house disappear when pict 
could rejoice to tell the scenes which 
may be witnessed in some of England's stately halls, where 
the genius of the place is an ascendant Gospel, and where, 
froin its presenee, listlessness and lunguor have tled away. 

think you would like to look at them, I would 
sladly sketeh some of those bright moral spectacles, where, 
surrounded by the beauties of nature and the amenities of art, 
high degree dwell lovingly together, and occupy 
Hectual improvement, and in devices for 
around them ; where wealth gives prac- 
tical expression to philanthropy, and where the morning and 
evening sacrifice derive, uot virtue, but Impressiveness fron 
their position who present it. Bat Linust indulge in no more 
digression. I must hasten to tell how real religion would 
make your homes bappy, my dear, industrious neighbours, 

‘Aud, for one thing, it would make them veat and tidy. 
The rind of an ungodly man is all confusion. Whims and 
fancies, lusts and pa and go; and there being 
ho pervasive principle, no holy controlling power, uo Master 
of the Louse, that rind Lecomes a perfect chaos—a cage 
of cisorder and innupurity. And that mind manifests itself, 
it is very apt to transfer its own lmage to the abode in 
which it dweils, and make this also a den of filth and 
confusion. But as soon as that mind surrenders to the 
spirit of God, and is possessed by thts Heavenly Inmate, 
4 wighty change comes over it. ite shuts the door 
against vile thonghts and villanous notions; and refrac- 
tory passions he quells beneath his firm but gentle sway. 
Aud he creates a liking for what is pure, honest, lovely, and 
of good repori. Aud that inward change teils outwardly— 
the renewed mind shows itself. It sets the house in order; 
it finds a place for everything, and keeps everything in its 
place ; and though it may not afford costly raiment or fine 
turniture, it is rich enough to keep them clean. 

‘* Aud just as it purifies the Louse, so religion pacifies the 
bousehold. A great calm inwardly, it sheds a tranquillisin 
iufluence on every side. It fills the Learts which hoid it with 
love to one another, and to happy yoke-feliows it gives a truer 
and more tender uuderstauding thau ever sprang frum seuti- 
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Casual penny publications are below the attention 
of a magazine ; and it may be thought that we have 
given too much space to them. In a religious point 
of view, they are vastly important. As literary pro- 
ductions, they are not equalled by anything that we 
have recently noticed. We know not where to find 
better writing. We know of no publications issu- 
ing at present characterised by more genius, and 
exhibiting more aptitude for their purpose; and we 
deem their appearances another landmark in the 
history of publishing—the realization in one respect 
of a quaint idea that we once heard expressed for 
the reform of ballad poetry and street literature— 


NAUTICAL BLUNDERS 


SEVERAL years ago—now indeed a considerable || 
numnber—large spinning mills were erected in this | 
country, and the work of the cottage was transferred | 


to the factory. lor a time accidents were of fre- 
quent occurrence. 


that some girl had been caught in the machinery 





People heard every other week | 


and killed in a cotton mill—that another had been | 


similarly entangled and lamed by a flax machine— 
thatathird was disabled inawoollen factory. Matters 
The light and flow- 
ing dress of Young women rendered them peculiarly 
liable to accidents of this description. At last the 
Legislature decreed that machinery, wherever prae- 
ticable, should be boxed in. This act trampled on 
the abstract principle of free-trade. 
tually meet on some occasions ; and in this instance, 
the extreme view, that a man may do what he 
likes with his shakes hands and hob-nobs 
cordially with «another extreme principle, that 
no on earth interfere with what 
a man does with The doctrine of frec- 
trade is overstrained when people argue from it 
against the of the State over 
private persons. 
Many centuries 


went on in this way for vears, 


Extremes ae- 


Owl, 


, 
power should 
his own. 
control the acts of 
’ 
these 
communities : 


since, began in 


men 


islands to draw together in small 
and they ereeted their huts 
strong castle, 
vassalage, whom they were required to protect, and 
The 
infant power of trade and commerce was weak for 
atime before the 


very close to some 


to whose owner they were bound in 
towards whom they also looked for protection, 


baron’s mace. By slow degrees, 
tself re- 
They exchanged blows with 
They 


men—strong arms, and heavy 


at last, the citizen or burgess power made 1 
cognised in the state, 
the barons, and they came off successfully. 
had money and 
purses that were always growing heavier. Kings 
saw their influence—feared the aristocracy, and 
sought favour with the citizens, by endowing them 
with new and great privileges. They reared higher 
houses. They piled house above house—tlat 
flat—and three-fourths of their number were perched 
in the sky, away from any immediate contact with 
the earth. 

The houses began to be carried higher, the streets 
and lanes between them waxed narrower, as the ne- 


over 


cessities of mutual self-defence grew and increased 
amongst the burgesses. 


The Health of Towns Bill | 
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ithe bringing down of the highest class of Orie; 
writing at the lowest possible price to the hom 

of all homes, and making genius a household 
panion at every hearth. The tract distyj 
might take these “ Happy Homes” in their hands with 
some heart and confidence. On their first Visit they 
might find the artisan disposed to grumble that they 
only brought some new religious trash which he dig 
“not want. On their second they would fing hin 
anxious for their tract. Before the third, it is tke, 
that he will have purchased, and thus rendered thei 
further visits on that subject unnecessary, 

| 
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was then originated, because it was then that the 
disease of towns began, We have been suffering long 
for the quarrels and transgressions of our ancestry, 
We have paid, in typhus fever and consumption, as 
they paid in the plague, penalties for their sins, for 
which Viscount Morpeth wants now to compound, 
on account of the people, at one stroke by Act of 
Parliament. 

| The Health of Towns Bill originates in the dis 
ease of crowded Joealities. Parliament discovered 
that lives were lost from the unnatural condition of 
the population in the large towns, and has at las 
applied a remedy to one-half exactly of the three 
kingdoms. Ireland, Scotland, and London are left 
out, and the provincial towns of England alone ar 
included. Still, much has been gained, and the 
Legislature cannot delay, we believe, longer than the 
close of 1849 bills necessary to authorise the eom- 
mencement of burghal reforms in sanatory arrange 
ments everywhere, 

This Health of Towns Bill is a great invasion of 
the two extreme principles that we have already 
named—the extremes of oppression and of liberty— 
the dictates said to have issued from Newark and 
Manchester respectively—dogmasthat common-sen® 
is daily casting down and trampling under foot. 

The herring fishery affords employment to a vas 
number of persons, on the east coast of Scotland, 
during the months of July and August. There iss 
remarkable dissimilarity in this respect between the 
east and the west coast. The latter is cut up into al- 
most innumerablelochsand bays, and sheltered bythe 
multitude of islands grouped in all sizes and forms, 
and with the name of legion for numbers, from 
Arran and Bute in the Frith of Clyde, to the stormy 
Frith of Pentland. The east coast has no shelter of 
this kind. It is bare and open, From Berwick-ot 
Tweed to the Pentland there are only two inlets, 
and they are seas in themselves. The Frit 
of Forth, and the Moray Frith, afford little « 
no shelter to small fishing boats employed off ther 
headlands, The Frith of Tay is not frequented by 
fishermen, and all the coast besides consists of sm™ 
bays, with their headlands entirely unsheltered frow 
the swell, and it is often a wild swell in the Germ™ 
Ocean. : 

The fishings of the west coast are almost entirely 


neglected ; while those of the east are prosecd 
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-Jorable vigour and greatindustry by the villagers 
the southern border of Scotland to the utinost 
The herring fishery at this season extends | 

we farther south than Kincardineshire. At a much 
iod the herrings find their way to the Frith. 

of Forth and the south, but during summer and! 
theyare confined within the boundary we have 
There are several towns which have acquired | 
celebrity as fishing stations. Wick on the| 
porthern headland, and Fraserburgh and Pet head | 
ea the southern headland of the Moray Frith, are’ 
the principal stations. Nearly all the fishermen 
sod boats of that extensive frith are collected at 
wme one of these three ports, and a large num- 
wer of fishers, with their boats, emigrate for two 
months in each summer from the south of Scot- 
sod, and from the north-west coasts. We have 
samed the three principal curing stations; but from | 
Peterhead, and especially from Aberdeen to the, 
astern point of Iifeshire, and around all the coast 
ofthe Frith of Forth, the tourist by sea will observe 
st every two or three miles small villages nestling at 
the foot of the bold coast, or perched on the top of, 
the high banks that rise abruptly from the beach. 
There is seldom anything picturesque in these vil- 


we a boundless expanse of water, there is, in dark 
and sullen days, when the eastern gales disturb the 
restless ocean beneath them, a wild and savage gran- 
deur in these groups of small cottages, with their 
boats hauled up in their little harbours, more fre- 
quently formed of a natural ledge of rock than by arti- 
feial means. Without a single shrub or tree around 
them, for none will grow upon the brow of the banks 
immediately over the sea, they stand entirely bare 
and unprotected from the bitterness of the blast, like 
wntinels over the movements of the water, watching 
for the security of all who rest behind. The fisher- 
man’s life has, however, very little poetry or ro- 
mance in its composition. It is a matter of fact 
—of wet and of cold life—a lite of hard and cease 

less, and often ill-rewarded labour. It begins early, 
nd it extends to both The 
vife works as hard, and is nearly as much exposed 
w wind and weather as her husband. She collects 
his bait for the white fishing amongst the rocks, or 
That 
pursuit permits no choice of time or circumstance. 
Tide waits for none, and she must study the tide. 
In all seasons, during every extremity of weather, 
vhen the tide serves, she must scramble amongst 
the rocks, or wade in the sands, a patient bait 
gatherer, She has indeed a change in the nature 
her labour; for she is the merchant — the 
bayer and seller for the family. Very frequent- 
ls, day by day, this powerful elass of females carry 
fr six or seven miles to market a load of fish that 
half the ladies —or for that matter, half the gentle- 


sexes, fisherman's 


a the sands beside their fishing ground. 


. Hy 
men of the land—could not move if it were placed be- | 


frethem. The children of the village are nade use- 
tal almost from their earliest infancy. boys and 
gis of three or four years old can assist their mother 
or their sister in collecting bait; and this fatal 
facility in being useful is most injurious to their 
atelleetual culture. During recent years some 
egress lias been made in conveying instruction to 
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the communities of fishermen ; and we do not know 
any section of the population amongst whom these 
efforts have been more successful, The families of 
fishers rarely marry into those of the neighbouring 
peasantry. They dwell strictly amongst their own 
péople; and as the villages are small——contain- 
ing from two or three hundred to a thousand persons, 
and few of them a larger population —the villagers 
are all related to each other within very close de- 
grees of consanguinity. From their mode of life, 
superstition naturally lasted amongst them for a 
longer period than their more changeable neighbours, 
There never were Conservatives firmer in their de- 
|termination to maintain the existing position of 
|things than the hardy fishers of Scotland. We 
could name amongst them many worthy Colonel 
Sibthorpes — sturdy men, who would not budge 
inch, not one hair’s-breadth from the prae- 
tice of their ancestors. low many sad calamities 
are directly traceable to this fatal conservatism ¢ 
Steam startled them. The shrieking engines, break- 
ing up into foam their own waters, were profane in 
their eyes. Old matrons foretold their fate. So 





one 





j}many temptations of Providence, as they believed 
jthem to be, could not prosper, 
s, Looking out sternly, on so far as man can | 


Summer after 
summer, however, passed, and still the number of 
steamers increased, until persons who were old 
| enough to remember the cannonading on the Dogger 
bank, and how Lord Dunean’s victory frightened 
‘the fish, decided that the noisy paddles of the 
|steamers were doing the same bad work—for they 
held that fish of all descriptions were naturally shy, 
‘quiet, unobtrusive animals—and especially great 
hater sof all boisterous noises. Their forebodings 
jhave been disappointed, but the reason is evident. 
'The universality of the evil has neutralized its 
The fish might wander to other seas, but 
steam followed them ; and now the packets are esta- 
| blished objects, and would be missed, 

| The late Dr. Brewster, of Ferryden, was the first 
great innovator on the habits of a Seotch fishing vil- 


om } 
lage. He tuw men who combine 


etlects. 


was one ot the 


with great intellect much suavity of manner, and 
indomitable perseverance. Ilis opinions were slow- 

ly formed. In every instance they were the pro- 

duce of careful thought. Lut once formed, they 
‘were maintained and acted out with singular per- 

severance. This gentleman became, in early life, 

the minister of a parish which comprehended the vil- 

lagers of Ferryden, He determined to use every effort 
| to destroy their prejudices, to bring them forward in 
ithe race of life with their neighbours, to establish 
| amongst themall the meansof improvement available 
in society, and to persevere under any discouragement, 
| In the year 1843, along with nearly one-half of the 
| | parochial ministers in Scotland, he abandoned his liv- 
| ing on conscientious principles, His signature was the 
‘| first to one of the declarations connected with that 
event. He pointed out all the trees around the 
'|manse—large full-grown trees-——a neat and tasteful 
shrubbery, encircling a very excellent garden, wear- 
jing all the venerable and pleasing characteristics of 
|forty years’ cultivation—for a garden is compara- 
'|tively valueless in its youth ; and he remarked that 

when he came into the parish there was neither tree 


nor shrub ou the place, lle had planted every tree, 
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and each had its particular history and remembran- 
ces. They were the notes of a long life, and served 
their owner as memorials of many events in which 
he felt interested. To a stranger it was not pro- 
fitless to recall the time when short grass covered 
the ground, now so differently occupied; and 
strive to place the scene of 1800 beside that of 
1843. The difference was immense, but not greater 
than on the social and religious aspect of Ferryden. 
A life had changed a spot of earth from a bleak and 
cheerless hill-head, looking coldly out on the ocean, 
to the tastefully wooded grounds of a neat mansion. 
The same life had done infinitely more to the 
pecuniary circumstances, the character and _posi- 
tion of the fishers in Ferryden. Other parties fol- 
lowed his example; and there is a great change 
working in the character and acquirements of the 





fishing population. Still theirs is a precarious, 
toilsome existence. Their life is ever taken in their | 
hand, Their avocation is laborious, and their rest | 
a misfortune, as it lengthens, growing into acalamity; | 
for it is inseparably connected with involuntary idle- 
ness and a cessation of earnings. 

The calamities of their dangerous occupation fall 
with more severity on families, from the construction 
of society in these villages. We remarked that all 
the inhabitants of a village are mutually and nearly 
related, This feature is carried out closer still in a 
boat’s crew. The loss of a single boat’s crew may 
fall entirely on one family. That has been the rule 
with fishers in all parts of the world, and at all 
times. It was so with the fishers of Syria, who cast 
their nets into the Sea of Galilee two thousand years 
since. It is so with the fishermen of Scotland at the 
present day. 

The herring fishery on the east coast is prosecuted 
during the last month of summer and the first of 
harvest. Therefore it should be peculiarly safe. But 
it must be conducted through the night, and that ne- 
cessity in some measure counteracts any other ad- | 
vantage. Very few seasons pass without the loss of | 
one or two boats ; but we remember no loss so great 
as that which occurredonthe night of Friday the 18th | 
of Augustlast. The appearance of the evening didnot | 
lead the most skilful fishermen to anticipate a hurri- | 
eane, The storm, indeed, must have been compara- 
tively limited in its range. Its foree was expended 
before it reached the centre of the island, and on the | 
western coast was hardly felt. 





There are no traces | 
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them experienced on Saturday the 19th, depriveg be 
one sharp, sudden stroke, of relatives and pro . 

of all on earth on whom they had a claim—and gy 
that years of patient industry had accumulated, The 
last is the minor evil, but one still of serious magy: 

tude. It must aggravate sorrow when a me | 

tells a wife that she is a widow, and ruined by the 
same stroke—when she looks on her children to re. 
member that they have been made orphans ang beg. 
gars by a blow. The loss of property is the smalleg 
calamity; and the difference between the smalleg 
and the greatest is so large, that the former may 
well be, for a time, absorbed and forgotten in the 





jlatter, by the sufferers themselves ; while spectators 


need not forbear their sympathy for both afflictions 
Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, has sug. 
cested the propriety of some assistance being af. 
forded by the Governinent in this case. The Go. 
vernment have becn obliged to assist men who can 
hardly be persuaded to work for themselves and 
their families ; and they may very fairly aid an ip. 
dustrious class who never sought to share in publie 
bounty, and do not now seek, when a frightful mis. 
fortune has fallen on them. ‘There were two classes 
of sufferers—those who lost life and property—rather 
more than a hundred men—and those who lost pro. 
perty alone, consisting of several hundred persons, 
These people never had anything more than 
the deep sea and hard labour to draw their money 
from ; and the lowest estimate of the property lost 
is £10,000, while others carry it up to £20,000, 
Either of these sums is large for a number of vil- 
lagers to have accumulated, or to lose. We sin- 
cerely trust that by public subscription, or by some 
other ineans, the loss of property will be partially 
compensated to the living. Tor the dead, we can do 
nothing more than aid, however slightly, those 
whom they have suddenly left in penury and grief. 
That is a duty—the immediate duty—but not the 
greatest work to be done in the circumstances. We 
believe that means might be adopted to insure the 
boats of the fishermen, if not their nets. Their busi- 
ness would thus be shortened of one risk, and the re- 
sults of their industry would be secured. The pre- 
mium of insurance would be well paid, to secure 
steadiness in their cireumstances. ‘That might be 
done, and more must be accomplished. The class 
of boats in use ainongst the Scotch fishers are um 
able to cope with heavy seas. ‘They are entirely 


of its influence in England. It was an afternoon of || open, and therefore directly liable to the most fatal 


e ° > 2 i] ° 
heavy rain in the west of England: but there was!| aceidents. 
. b ] 


nothing to distinguish the night, no sign out of | 
Scotland to mark it as a night of deep distress. | 
The hurricane was not only limited in extent, but. 
also in time. Before Saturday was far advanced | 
it had passed ; but the shore, from Kincardine on | 
the south, to Caithness in the north, was strewed | 
with the wrecks of many more than a hundred fish- | 
ing vessels, and more than a hundred lives were lost. 
The fishing-boats and nets are costly, and they are 
the property of the fishermen. Many persons thus 
saved their lives, but lost the earnings of years of hard 
labour. Many more lost their lives,and their property 
wasdestroyedand lost totheir families. Fromtheman- 
ner in which these families are connected together, 
it is difficult to suppose a sadder trial than many of 











The men themselves will change no 
thing until they are compelled by some superior 
power, and decked vessels would cost more money 
than they perhaps can afford to pay. The same argu- 
ment that induced the Legislatureto require millown- 
ers to sereen off their machinery should compel the 
owners of boats to substitute decked vessels for the 
present craft. The same reasons that are now to be 
employed in providing habitable dwellings for the 
hovels in existence, or the cellars in towns where # 
many families live, should induce the Legislature to 
provide against undue risk of lives in boats of insufh- 
cient construction. In addition to the increased seew- 
rity against wrecks and the loss of life, the employ- 
ment of decked boats would be a sanatory measur, 
and would atford some protection to the fisherman 8 
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ge water from those exigencies of weather and tem- 
re to which he is now unnecessarily exposed. 
Thesubstitution of a good foran inferior articlein boat- 
jailding would be profitable even in a pecuniary 
“at of view. The crew of a decked boat can go to 
wa, or, being out, can keep at sea, when the crew of an 
boat are unable to go out ; or must often, when 

in their employment, cut their lines or nets 

sérift, and seck refuge, The number of men and 
fmilies interested in the business is not so insignifi- 





esnt as to make their circumstances unimportant to}, 





thenation. The fishermen of Scotlandare a numerous || 


iedy. They supply not only their own country, but a 
isrgeproportion of thefish consumed in London. ‘They 
se far more numerous than the chimney-sweepers, 
fr whose protection a bill was properly passed. 
They are more numerous than the female miners, 
shom the Houses of Parliament instructed to seek 
means more consistent with feminine character of 
aming a livelihood. ‘They are an important 
dass; for whatever is added by them to the na-| 
tional means or wealth is entirely gained. Their 
svoeation is of national importance, because it un- 
doubtedly serves as a nursery for both the com- | 
mercial and naval marine. We expect this great 
calamity to lead first to the adoption of means to in- | 
sure generally the nets and lines of fishermen, if that. 
be practicable ; but particularly their boats, which | 
can be readily effected; and, second, a Legislative’ 
wt against the use of those open boats that, for a. 
business requiring to be followed often forty or fifty | 
niles from their ports, are man-traps—means merely 
of shortening existence by accident and sudden death. 
The pertinacity with which the Scotch fishermen ad- | 
here to inefficient and dangerous vessels is astonish- | 
ing. It is one of several nautical blunders in which 
ve persist, against all reason. We have no doubt! 
vhatever, that the hundred bodies and the hun-| 
dred boats that strewed the coast, on the Satur- 
day morning named, were men and property li-| 
vrally sacrificed to a most incompetent system. | 


We may be told, that these men should know, |; 


and do know, the kind of vessel safest to na-| 
ngate, and best calculated to promote their busi- 


‘ment that danger appeared. 


! “4° . . 
‘unmitigated and desperate confusion, 
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commander. The facility with which the lives of 
hundreds of persons are committed to the charge of 
one individual, without any inquiry regarding his 
character and qualifications, shows how cheaply we 
have all learned to hold life. When this ship 
was in the Channel, and off Formly light-house, 
an alarm of fire was raised; and it was found 
that the flames had made considerable progress, 
From the discovery, the ship was a scene of most 
The Ame- 
rican captain and his crew appear to have sought 
their personal safety above all things from the mo- 
That conduct is not 
characteristic of American seamen, whoare generally 


daring and reckless. ‘The imputation in this case 


_cannot be wiped away, although it may be denied, but 
rather should be the matter of apology. A ship on fire 
at sea offers the most tryingposition inwhichany man 








' ‘ 
rone, and vin 


ness, We shall, however, hear that only from) 


parties who are themselves unacquainted with this 
prefession—who, probably, never were with an open 
“atin a stormy sea—and who seem to think that 
men are so many machines, to be managed by fixed 
ad unalterable laws. We cannot altogether ex- 
plain the cause of the insane adherence by our fisher- 
men to their unwieldy boats, but we are perfectly | 
evinced that almost every life lost in these frail | 
traft is a case of manslaughter. | 

The hurricane of the 18th did not produce the’ 
aaly great nautical catastrophe of the past month, | 
sing also from an equally obvious blunder. The! 
“d and short voyage of the Ocean Monarch from. 
Liverpool, on the 24th, produced a still more terrible | 
“sof life and property. The ship was a New York | 
““t,owned in New York, and subject to none of 
he regulations affecting Eritish vessels. The num- | 
“t of the passengers and crew was 398, The proper | 
“aQagement of that number of passengers and crew, | 
8 vovage of probably six or eight weeks, required | 
Feat prudence, decision, and even courage, from the | 





can be placed. The ditheulty was aggravated in 
this case by the time when the lire occurred. It was 
at mid-day, and that was so far a great advantage ; 
but it was also on the morning of leaving port, and 
before the passengers, as the captain states, had been 
numbered and located. ‘There was no authority 
fairly recognised. The captain and his officers were 
probably personally unknown to many of the pas- 
There was, and could be, no order existing 
on the ship; and all these apologies are in favour of 
the captain and his men. They also furnish a proof 
of bad, but very common, arrangement, to which we 
shall afterwards refer. 

The disorder on the ship, from the moment that 
the flames appeared, caused the death of many indi- 
viduals who might have been saved. They were 
not even warned of the dangers of the positions 
where many of them sought refuge froin the ele- 
ments combined against them; and, in executing 
the first orders given, a number of the passengers 
The event is thus described :— 


sengers, 


were destroved. 


‘The passengers became frantic with despair, and numbers at 


Once plunged in the ocean to es« ipe the more awful death which 
severed from their 


wives, and wives from their h winds, and children from both. 


apparenuly await them. llusbands were thus 


Che captain, | 1 i coutrol over the poor creatures was 


j ’ 
bid 
' 
e | ‘ 


king rapid progress, ordered beth 


anchors to he le wered. inl t! ~h Des ¢ f Urinviny t! vessel's head 


to the wind. In the act of lowering the anchors, many of the 
unfortunate passengers were dragyed into the ocean, they having 
seated themselves on the chain cables, and were thus laine hed 


imto eternity. 


After making every allowance for a confusion in- 


}separable from dangers of this kind, it seems re- 
i|markable that nobody told these people to make 


way forthe anchors before they were dropped. There 
are few seamen, we think, who would not have 
deemed some warning practicable and necessary, 
Two minutes’ time would have warned each person 
individually; and it does not scem that time was of 
so much importance in that particular operation, 
Time was of the utmost value in reference to the fire, 
and to the lives exposed to danger; but the drepping 
of the anchors one minute sooner or later was not an 
operation for which it was necessary to sacrifice life, 

The captain gives the following account of himself, 
after the passengers became unmanageable :-— 

“In spite of all that could be done, the flames inereased, | 
gave orders to get the boats out. Two of them were got out, byt 
before the lashings of the others could be cut, they were enveloped 
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in flames. The mate and several of the passengers, with part of| 
the crew, got into one of the boats which was lowered, and a por- | 
tion of the crew with some passengers into the other. The last) 
thing which I did was to throw overboard a topgallant-yard, with | 
the assistance of the carpenter and one or two men, with a rope | 
attached to it to make it fast alongside, and to tell the people to} 
jump overboard and cling to it. Then finding the flames approach- | 
ing so rapidly that I could neither get forward nor aft, I was 
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“ Passengers.— Whiston H. Bristow, London - Patrick 
Majisty, John Horridge, Patrick Oregan, Patrick M“Mahon Patriet 
Griffin, John Kelly, Dennis Cochrane, Peter Smith, Anna R 
Bilston, Birmingham ; Mary Maguire, County Cavan; Mary © Pr, 
Thurles.” ¢ of 


This statement must be compared with another 
to bring out its full import :— 





obliged to heave myself overboard, and cling to the spar for a 
short time; but finding that there were too many already clinging 
to it, I swam to a board which fortunately floated near us, and, 
after remaining in the water about half an hour, was picked up by 
the boat belonging to the Queen of the Ocean.” 


The Queen of the Ocean is a yacht owned by Mr. | 
Littledale, of Liverpool, who came up with the burn- || 
ing ship before any other vessel, and adopted all the | 


means that he could devise, in conjunction with some 
other gentlemen who were on his yacht, to save the 
lives of the crew and passengers. They did save 


thirty-eight individuals. According to his own state- | 


ment, the captain left his ship half an hour before 
the yacht arrived. The yacht was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ocean Monarch, before the Brazilian 
steam-frigate, the New World, the Prince of Wales, 
and other vessels that ultimately succeeded in say- 


| ‘ . . o . ~ 
|} Wales, being a total of 225 saved, leaving 173 


ing nearly two hundred persons off the wreck, The 


captain, therefore, must have voluntarily leaped trom 


his ship after the spar, at least an hour, and, pro- 


bably two, before the vessel was untenable ; as is 


proved by the fact that two hundred persons, whom | 
he was bound to have directed and aided in their) 


escape, were taken off safely, after the time we have 
mentioned elapsed from his departure. He seems 
to exonerate himself for dropping from his ship after 
the spar, by the plea that the mate, with part of the 
crew, had abandoned the vessel and carried off two 
boats; and that he could neither get fore nor aft 
on account of the flames approaching so rapidly. 
The departure of the mate and the crew will not 
excuse the departure of the captain also, and it is 
certain that two hundred persons remained im the 
ship for a long period after he could remain no longer. 
The retreat is more inexplicable, because he must 
have seen the steamers coming down to his assist- 
ance, and could calculate accurately the time that 
would pass before their aid could be rendered. 

The first-mate, who is mentioned as having left 
the ship with one of the boats, jumped overboard to 
preserve that particular boat from sinking, and was 
drifted away from the vessel without oars; but he re- 
turned whenever he was enabled, and assisted so 
successfully in rescuing the passengers, that he re- 
ceived their thanks, and was particularly noticed by 
the French Princes on board of the Brazilian frigate. 
There is no imputation attached to him, for he acted 
the part of acool and brave inan in the midst of un- 
expected danger. 

The Queen of the Ocean yacht was the first vessel, 
as has been stated, that approached the Ocean Mon- 
arch; and the following note of seamen and of pas- 
sengers saved by the yacht will convince any person 
that the crew of the burned ship failed in their 
duty :—~ 

“Seamen.— Captain Murdoch; Willi 
ter; George Vane, Wilham Blodget, Jonathan Sweet, Richard 
Brannon, John M‘Loughlin, Christian Christian, Thomas Hiler, 
Christopher J. Austin, Adam Jones, Charles D. Locke, Willian 
R, Neland, Lsaae Stockwell, Charles Nason, Jolin Keeler, W. IL 


Pratt, Sanvuel Moray, Lenry Colver, aud Meury Jones, 


“The passengers on board were as follows :—Steer. 
second cabin, 22; first cabin, 6; crew, 47; doctor. 1]. makin 
© «¢ » ‘ > . sale 4 

| total of 398. Of these, $2 were saved by the Queen of the Qe. : 

| 160 by the Affonso, 16 bya fishing smack, and 17 by thy Prince 


ge, 322. 





| counted for.” _ — 

‘The crew and doctor were 48 persons, the passen. 
gers were 350 —the crew were notquite one-seventh of 
the passengers in number; but the first vessel that 
came up, when other vesseis were in sight—and seg. 
men should have known that more aid would pro- 
bably reach them in time—picked up 20 of the erey 
and 12 of the passengers! At that time al] the 
officers and crew appear to have been out of the ship, 
and they seem, with the exception of the chief mate, 
ito render a very unsatisfactory account of themselves, 

Some of the crew have given the captain a certificate 
of good conduet ‘* under their hands ;”’ but a certif. 
vate from them is eminently absurd. They need to 
be certified, and nobody would do that. 

The duties to be expected from the seamen of a 
passenger ship in moments of danger should be un- 
derstood. If their first duty be to make out of the 
way, the passengers have no chance with them, be- 
'cause they must always have the readiest access to 
boats, or, as in this captain's case, to spars. There 
is no doubt whatever that every lost life on that ship 
might have been saved by a few resolute men point- 
| ing out their danger to the passengers, and remain- 
|ing on their vessel ; for all the deaths were caused 
in lowering the anchors, by the fall of masts, or from 
persons in despair precipitating themselves into the 
isea. Their despair was not unnatural, when they 
found the ship abandoned by the captain and the 
crew, They must have deemed the danger, terrible 
as it was, nearer than the reality, and acted on that 
conviction, Only two persons connected with the 
vessel, according to the narrative, discharged their 
duty well. One of them, a stewardess, perished in 
‘attempting to remoye some gunpowder from the 
cabin; and the other was the first mate. 

We refer to these aillictive losses, not with the 
view of recording events, however melancholy, but 
of offering the suggestions for which their occurrence 
makes space and opportunity ; but we cannot pass 
from the narrative without noticing the coincidenee 
through which the French Princes, Prince de Join- 
‘ville and the Due de Aumale, with the Princess and 
Duchess, in a Brazilian steam-frigate, were led 
‘the spot at the time when they were enabled 
to be of essential service. The young Princes 
were anxious to be useful, and they were able # 
save more than half the passengers. Their conduet 
‘towards the unfortunate people, so strangely cas 











_ into their company, was most commendable. They 


cheerfully resigned the frigate for their accommods- 
| tion, and placed all in their power at the emigranl 
‘disposal, while at Liverpool they contributed like 
rally to their subsequent support. Diplomatists > 


| not meet a great accident by design, but there com 
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pot have been a better stroke of diplomacy than this 

‘» for the interests of the Princes. We do not 
detract from their merit, and their benevolent exer- 
tions for, and kindness to, the passengers, 139 of 
ghom were taken on board their vessel, when we 
pote the business, in the present state of France as a 
turning point in their favour. The French people | 
admire gallant or generous acts, and the two Princes | 





_oneot them the most popular person in hisfamily— | 


yill be mentioned in a different tone in their own) 
country from that used towards them generally since | 
¢ , } 
There is one man, Frederick Jerome, a sailor on 
board the New World, whose courage saved, in the 
last extremity, fifteen persons who were left on the 
ship, then burning violently, after al] the other pas- | 
sengers then alive had been extricated. He carried. 
a line up the bows of the vessel, and lowered fifteen | 
assengers, principally women and children, singly 
and safely into the boats, and was the last man who 
left the Ocean Monarch, which was burning by that. 
timelike a furnace. That man occupied the captain’s | 


place, and discharged his last duty on his vessel. | 


The fate of this ship, and half of her passengers, | 
indicates several changes essentially necessary in | 
the construction and management of emigrant ships. | 
The accident was reported to have arisen from a fire | 
having been put ignorantly into a wooden ventilator | 
bya passenger. The captain denies that statement, | 
and ascribes the catastrophe to a pernicious prac- | 
tice :— 

“Asto the origin of the fire, I differ from a published state- 
ment that I have seen. There was no wooden ventilator on board 
the ship; the ventilators were of iron. 





before several pipes were taken from them. The fire was instan- | 
taneous : five minutes after it was discovered, the whole stern of 
the ship was in flames. The cargo consisted of iron, dry goods 


salt, and earthenware, the latter being packed in crates stuffed 


| 

| 

: 
with straw.’ | 

| 


It is impossible to prevent emigrants from smok- 
ing on their passage out; but it would neither) 
be expensive nor dithicult to provide a fire-proof| 
smoking apartment, where they might, if they would, | 
safely for themselves and others, indulge in that) 
luxury. | 

The regulations for emigrant vessels should in- 
volve a rigorous arrangement of all luggage and 
berthing before the vessel leaves the port. 

British laws cannot reach the captains of United 
States ships; and if the Navigation Laws are to be 
repealed, it will be impossible to impose any restric- 
tions whatever. But, for our part, perceiving no 
injurious monopoly in the principle of these laws, | 
although their operation may be in divers cases, 
harsh, we should prefer to their repeal a new enact- 
ment regarding the examination of oilicers for ships, 
‘specially emigrant or any passenger vessels, in 
vhich so many lives are entrusted to the care of one 
man, and that man often inadequate. | 

A surgeon requires to pass an examination and to 
receive license before he be permitted to practise ;_ 
bat there are no surgeons who have ever in their | 
Professional capacity the care of 398 lives on their 

s, 
The rapidity with which the fire spread indicates 





The fire originated, in my | | 
qpinion, from sinoking, amongst the steerage passengers ; the night | | 





hecessity of some change in the internal construc- | 
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{tion of emigrant and passenger ships, The captain 
‘denies that any of the ventilators were ef wood ; 
‘while one of his officers ascribes the calamity to 
a fire being accidentally kindled in a wooden ven- 
‘tilator. There is some discrepancy in this case ; 
| but it is not material; for most persons are aware 
that in emigrant ships there is a great number of di- 
visions run up with thin dry laths, and it is as- 
tonishing that a greater number of accidents by 
fire do not occur. It would be easy to obviate this 
danger, but the remedy would increase the cost of 
construction. The internal divisions of emigrant 
vessels might either be completed of iron or covered 
‘with zine, or a less expensive metal. 

The change would be in favour of the passengers 
in every respect. It would promote cleanliness, 
and consequently comfort, on board, and very greatly 

diminish the risk of fire. 

The boats of a passenger ship should be competent 
to convey, in an ordinary sea, the number of persons 
for which the vessel was licensed, in addition to the 
crew; and should be so stowed away that they could 
be launched without the loss of time, evidently in- 
curred in this case. I'rom the moment that the 
fire was discovered to be dangerous, the boats should 
have been prepared and placed, so far as possible, out 
of harm's way, All the boats except two were de- 
stroyed in the conflagration; but as there were 398 
persons on the Ocean Monarch, it would be interest- 
ing to know the exact number that she carried. In 
accidents of this or any other nature, boats are fre- 


quently swamped, or rendered useless in the strug- 


gles of the passengers to crowd them; but that could 
not occur if it were known that they were sufficient 
to carry away every person in the ship. The boats 
were burned in this unfortunate case ; and although 


we cannot recall any previous instance of a ship’s 


boats being burned in similar circumstances, still, 
even that fatality might be prevented. There is no 
reason for building boats of wood alone; and it 
would not cost a large sum to sheathe them with 
copper, which would prevent a recurrence of the 
accident, mentioned by Captain Morgan in this nar- 
rative. 
| The necessity of nautical reform in many respects 
stands undoubted. Every etiort of ingenuity has 
'been expended, not to make ships safe, but to make 
them cheap. The shipwrecks that occur annually, 
causing a great waste of life and property, are the 
direct results of the cheap system. Very few vessels 
ever would be wrecked, if they were properly manned 
and found, and handled carefully and skilfully. The 
grand object in this country is low freights; and a few 
thousand lives are sacrificed annually to our idolatry. 
We have read carefully the discussions in Parliament 
on the navigation laws, during the session of this 
year, but all the argumeuts turned upon the means ot 
cheapness, rather than the means of safety. The 
loss of several thousand lives annually oecupied no 
share of time and attention from the Legislature. 
The disgraceful condition of many emigrant ships— 
a condition not greatly superior to that of slave-ships 
caused no such indignation as the fearful fact, 
that perhaps we paid one penny per lb. more frieght 
'than some other nation. 


The judgments of August will fall vainly, if they 
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do not teach us that life is more than money—secu- 
rity better than cheapness. The habit of insurance is 
unformed amongst the fishers of Scotland, because 
they resist its cost. They take the risk of ruin rather 
than a smal! fixed payment. Theyencounter the daily 
or nightly danger of death, rather than adopt decked 
vessels, To save a few shillings on the cost of 
passage, emigrants risk themselves and their families 
in inferior vessels, with contracted accommodation, 
and the strong probability that when they reach 
their destined port their health may be undermined, 
and require longer time to re-establish than is 
value for the entire sum in passage-money together. 
The experience of such seasons as the last falls lightly 
upon the Legislature. They do not overlook the 
sufferings. They cannot plead ignorance of the 
deaths and sickness on emigrant vessels. They 
do not affect to doubt the intensity of the evil. 
They even vote a grant to the colonies for their 
extraordinary charges in curing the sick. Thus 
they afford the most appalling evidence that life is 
very cheap with them, and money greatly respect- 





ed. Nothing is done to prevent the repetition of: 
mh Dp 7 
LITERARY 
Miraheau. Two Vols. 


| 


volution, has found a biographer worthy of his genius in a 
“ Manchester Man.” 
the last century, a place not dissimilar in polities from the | 
position of Thiers and Odillon Barrot in February of the | 
present year. 


Mirabeau oceupied, at the close of 


‘ 
In genius he transcended them as in crime. | 

} 
He was great in everything, and remarkably great in vice. | 


His Manchester biographer insists that this blotch on his | 


Oo 


hero’s fame is to be debited to the joint accounts of an irri- | 
table, jealous, political economist, who was the states-| 
man’s father, and an iey-hearted little woman of Provence, 
named De Covet, who was his wife, but thought of herself 
Mira- | 
beau’s father quarrelled with his mother, and they were 


more as the daughter of the Marquis of Marignane. 


engaged as adversarics in the courts of law for many years. 
As his son grew up, the father regarded him as a convenient 
means of expending his spare wrath. Young Mirabeau 
accordingly led an infamous life on his father’s account, for 
part of his existence ; and on his own aceount ever afterwards. 
In course of years, old Mirabean intimated to his son 
that he was to marry the little lady De Covet, which he, 
did accordingly. LBoth parents, although nobles of Pro- 
vence, and tolerably rich, refused their children the means | 
of living. People, especially married people, must live; 
and accordingly Mirabeau and his wife fell into debts’ 
and difficulties, fact, the old 
was enraged because the young gentleman refused to be- | 


In point of Mirabeau 


come a political economist. The Manchester man who 
acts as his biographer, strange to say in Manchester, for- 
swears political economy, and speaks of it in the following 
disrespectful terms :— 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
“ But to theclear-seeing vivorous in‘ellect of such a man as 


London: Smith, Elder, & Co. | 
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it 

| 
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such scenes. Nothing will be done to prevent - 
‘other moving village of emigrants being Wrapped in 
fire on the waters. Nothing will be proposed to 
hinder another evening gale from laying a range of 
sea-coast in mourning again. On all these sub- 
jects the Legislature will be silent, unless the 
people rise and say that life is preferable to 
money ; and, reading right the lessons taught by 
the blazing ship off Formsby Light House, anq 
the reproaches seen in the pallid cheeks of the 
corpses strewn on the eastern coast, or the 
warnings given by the broken boats, wrecked op 
the granite rocks, say that life is dearer than gold 
—that life must be saved if money should be Jost 
—and that first where mankind, and their existenee 
is staked, security must be sought, and next, bat 
only next, economy. 

Unless a feeling—a true feeling of this nature ean 
be engendered by judgment on calamity, and cala- 
mity on judgment, we shall go forward in the walk 
of nautical manslaughter, regarding each successive 
tragedy only as a three days’ wonder, 


REGISTER. 


will; but rathera being, eating, drinking, marrying, begetting, 


; ' | thinking, by fixed rules and laws, always with an eye to the re- 
MIRABEAL, the Odillon Barrot of the first French Re- | 1nd : ; 


venue aud population tables—an intricate machine worked 
by some cunning, little logicist—such a course of study could, 
to such aman, present stnall satisfaction. Mirabeau did 
not study his father’s book; but, on the contrary, openly 
expressed the profoundest contempt for his theories, and 
panted eagerly for active military service, or any real work: 
which depreciation of his works tended not a little to exas- 
perate the Marquis. An account of his valour and valuable 


/services at Corsica having been presented to the King, be 


was at this time appointed a captain in the regiment of dra- 


| goons; which appointment, however, did not call him to any 
iduties, being a sinecure. 


‘*The broad human heart of Mirabeau felt, it would seem, 
that totill the kind earth, and make her fruitful—to walk on 
the mountain-tops, and to listen to the ripple of the brooks, 
and drink in the fresh healtifulness of nature’s peace—was 
the true destination of mankind; felt that this strange strag- 
cling and battling was not what it should be; but was astern 
duty, the first of the accumulated crimes of ages, preparing 
the world for that which should be. Peace to the dead! say 


I. There is no inch of ground we now tread that was not 
'won for us by their labour; that is not hallowed by their 


‘|}more noble than the high, the pure, and the celestia —sull 


| 99 
blood. 


These are strong words against political economy—bat 
the writer is clearly actuated by animosity to old Mirabean, 
and attachment to the memory of his son. Ile reverences 
the worst, the ugliest, and the cleverest man in Franee, if 
1790. We copy the invitation which he issues to the 
world to come and admire with him this terrible man :— 

“Come, then, therefore, O thou reader, who—in these 
times of artificiality and money-worship, when daneing hat 


lots drive heaven's own inspiration to the shades, and 


senseless, the sensnal, and the frivolous are worshipped #9 


. 


bas an eye for truth, and reverencest God and the godlike ia 


'man:—come, and we will trace together the life-strogg 


this giant-man—mark how he lived, fought, conque 
finally went to his rest elsewhere. And when, at the 
sion of our travelling, we have gained the mountain-top, 
look down upon the prospect of a life outstretehed bea 
us, believe me, we shall find it as a beautiful Chamou 


Mirabeau, this sterile and even cold-blooded system ofecono- | ley, with azure skies, sunbeams, starlight, dew -tears, § 
mies, whereby man is not permitted to be different, cold, hot, || bird-meledies, and at times with loud-roaring av 


lykewarm, good, bad, nonentic, the child of destiny, of God's! | thunder: 
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of Mirabeau’s father to his son was ex- 
inary. He persecuted him with the most deadly 
enmity. Being anoble, he procured lettres de cachet against 
his son, and immured him successively in half the castle- 
-».of France. From one of them he contrived to 
with the young wife of an old nobleman, ‘with 

shom he dwelt for some time in Amsterdam, as a literary 


The repugnance 


He was caught there ultimately—his associate was sent 


7 
to a convent, and he returned to wander around Paris. | 


he met another lady —a Dutch woman, this time— 


ssne a periodical, he fell into a new attachment, and lived 
with the wife of his printer, who is desc:ibed by the Man- 
chester gentleman as a vulgar woman. Ile next instituted 
a suit against his own wife, De Covet, insisting that she 
should return and live with him again. All his speeches 
and papers in this guit were published, and helped him mean- 
while, most probably, to live by himself, for he was a man 
of genius, and wrote most eloquent scandal, which the 
French people purchased greedily. 

Some men fall very curiously into honours. Mirabeau’s 
mite against his wife was unsuccessful ; but the people of 
Provence chose him as one of their representatives, and he 
sems, without any apparent reason, to have gained immense 
popularity amongst them. 


FRENCH ELECTIONEERING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
“At Port Royal, that is to say, at five posts from Aix, the 
ter had orders to send a courier to Aix to announce 

the arrival of the Count of Mirabeau, and to detain him by 
some casual accident. Le hada very uatural pretext for so 
doing. His valet-de-chambre, who had arrived before him, had 
died of cholera ; and this gave them all the time they required. 
There was only one town the municipal officers waited on him 
todetain him, and to congratulate him in the name of the) 
community. He entered the town; the country had assem- 
bled there. Many thousands of men and women, children, 
priests, soldiers, and men in costume, all crying, ‘ Live the 
Count of Mirabeau! Live the father of the country!’ The 
guns fired, the bells pealed, and he, shedding tears, exclaimed, 
‘Iseehow men become slaves—tyranuy is begun by gratitude.’ 
They wished to draw his carriage. ‘ My friends, he said to 
them, ‘men were not made to bear a man, and you already, 
bear too much !’ 

“ At Saint-Cana (aleague beyond Lambesc), at the chang- 
ing of his horses—and it was only a village—there wasa great | 


number with cries of ‘The Kung for ever! and the Count of || 


Mirabeau!” At two leagues from Aix, deputies from thie | 
Artisans first appeared; they carried to him crowns anid | 
flowers, On arriving at the summit of the mountain, the sea) 
of human beings which flowed from the town was perceived. | 
They stayed his carriage with a thousand and a hundred thou- | 
sid acclamations, thanks, congratulations. ‘The town of, 
Aix is crossed by a large and superb promenade. His domes- 
te, at whose arrival they had made a first discharge of 
wusketry, had told them he was going to his friend’s on the 
promenade. It was filled with men and cannon ; his horses 
eat at full speed to avoid the followers which would have 
tung around him; but all the crowd followed at their quickest 
ee. Ina moment all the cannon were carried to the Piace 
és Précheurs, bordering the house he was to inhabit. The 
Pace is crowded with people,a Lundred cannon are discharged, 
amt he descends into the arms of the people, to whom they 
to open the doors of the house. There is a harangue 
ken by cheers and vivats, crowns, cries of joy, embracings; 
the intoxication of rapture and of confidence. He wished 
people to disperse, that he might go to where he was to 
; but this,under no consideration, wonld they do, and he 
"as obliged to re-traverse all that mass of people. His 
otwas loaded with flowers ; trumpeters and tambourines 
Peeeded and followed him; all these remained under the 
of M. Joubert’s house, with whom he dined, and the 
mMrunents did not cease playing during dinner. In the 
ng he returned home. Tambourines, trumpets, fire- 
verks, a bonfire, awaited him. Thusclosedthe day. * * 
the town was illuminated at night. 
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‘“M. de Mirabeau, so far from being intoxicated by these 
| homages, gave to the deputics of the Commonsa philosophical 
| reproof on the danger of these exaggerations—and, above all, 

on that of gratitude, which the people never owes, because 
| | one is never out of their debt.” 

|| Some of our readers may have observed that before all 
the French revoluticns there has been a period of great 
|| excitement—great commercial expansion, followed by con- 
traction, and a high price of grain, with consequent distress 
amongst the labouring classes. Mirabeau’s biographer de- 
scribes a state of things resembling the railway mania of 





|| this country in 1845 :— 
and with her he resided in London for some period, living 


by literature. 1 | 
Subsequently he returned to Paris, and, commencing to! 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF COMMERCIAL SPECULATIONS, 





‘‘ The French nation never were—and perhaps owing toan 
inherent excitability of character which preeluces the steady 
| patient thrift of a merchant's life—never will be much of a 

commercial people; consequently they ever have been, as far 

as their resources went, the victims of those chimerical pro- 
jects for amassing instantaneous fortunes, which the haman 
faculty for swindling has always been busied in inventing. 
| Ever since the death of Louis XV., the revenue of 
Franee had been in a deplorable state; an annual de- 
ficit, increasing, of course, and swelling to a terrible 
bankruptey-threatening amount, had led Necker, and after 
him Calonune, to have recourse to Immense loans; and as 
these paid a good interest, and the faith im the throne and 
pation was unlimited, and the passion for undue interest 
even more so, these loans became quite the rage in France, 
and everybody sought to invest their superfluous capital in 
some good interest-bearing quarter. , 

“To such an extent did this monomania spread, that pri- 
vate banks, on the loan principle, began to be established ; 
of these the most celebrated was the Bank of Discount, 
established by Turgot in 1776. ‘This, for some years after its 
establishment, had no pernicious effect : in fact rather the con- 
trary; but chancing one vear to pay an unlooked-for dividend, 
the shares rose toan immense height, and having fallen al- 
most entirely into the hands of speculators, were, at the time 
Mirabeau arrived in Paris, at a considerable premium and 
much demand; when, bad they been rated according to their 
intrinsie value, they should have rather been at a discount, 

“Next to this in importance, (measured of course by the un- 
due price and ridiculous demand for shares,) was a Spanish 
| bank at Madrid, designated the bank of St. Charles. Forthe 
utter insanity with which the shares of this bank were run 
| afterin France, the reader will have to turn to the celebrated 
South Sea bubble to find a parallel. The bank of St. Charles 
was, more strictly speaking, a company; its ultimate object 
and only chance of remuneration being based upon extraordi- 
nary, and, as it proved, supposititious gains arising from trad- 
ing withthe Philippine Islands. Had the Spanish nation alone 
been duped by this bank, it would not have perhaps been sur- 
| prising, seeing thatit wasanational bank; but for the French 
people to be such entliusiastie patrons, and such extensive 
victims of this delusion as they were, seems to an IF nglish 
| mercantile eye almost unbelievable. To give some idea of 
the strange height to which this mania had spread, it will be 
| sufficient to state, that, instead of the price of the shares be- 
| ing regulated at Madrid, where the bank was bona fide estab- 
lished, the Madrid speculators took their price from Paris, 
where there was but an agent and branch-bank. 

“* The only one at all approaching these was the Water Com- 
pany of Paris: this was established with a view of supplying 
the metropolis with that necessity to hfe; and the only ob- 
jectionable thing relating to it was, that, like the Bank of 
Discount, the shares were at a preposterous altitude, owing to 
the contrivances of the money-dealers, 

‘** The hunter-down of humbug,’ as Mirabeau designates 
himself—no sooner did it become apparent to him, from his 
financial studies, how totally rotten these things were— 
how calculated to druin the pockets of ignorant, honest men, 
for the sole udvantage of cunning quacks—than he determined 
to blaze down upen them in red-hot fury, and, if possible, 
burn them by so doing, into nothing. Accordingly, towards 
the close of April, he commenced a treatise upon the Bank of 
Discount.”’ 


We have described so fully the events of the present 
French Revolution, and have, moreover, a current novel in 
our pages of the days of the first Revolutien, that we are 
reluctant to go into the body of this work, anc describe the 
struggles of Mirabeau for constitutional freedom. 

His great genius was employed in supporting the throne, 
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on what might be called English constitutional principles. 
He was an ardent admirer of England, and may be con- 
sidered as occupying the position of a Whig-Liberal in op- 
position. He governed the mob of Paris more completely 
than any other man of his day. Even amongst the fiery 
Jacobins he enjoyed inteilectual supremacy; but during all 
the period of his Parliamentary greatness and activity, he 
was greater and busier still in vice. 

He lived hard and died early. Mirabeauwas presumed to be 
an Atheist. His biographer follows that opinion. Perhaps 








it is correct ; but more probably he was nothing. Of course, | 
that is to be an Atheist, in the literal, though not in the 


commonly-received meaning of the word. 

His death was like his life, exceedingly mournful ; but 
the scene is admirably sketched by his anonymous biogra- 
pher :— 


MIRABEAU'S DEATH-BED. 


“ Slowly declined the day, and the shadows of night crept | 
over the land—the last night of his earthly pilgrimage: but | 


if the shades of death were upon the body, the starlight of 
the intellect—the meteoric soul—gleamed out in undimi- 
nished brilliance. His physician lay on a neighbouring 
couch, and Mirabeau spoke with wondrous contiuuity till the 
morning; his words ponring forth too rapidly and too anpe 
tuously, in an unbroken fire-flood, as in the Assembly in his 
days of strength. Slowly also the curtains of night were in 
their turn drawn aside, and daylight began to dawn upon the 
world. His last day on earth! ‘Think what lies in that! The 
past curling back like an indistinct and confused battle-pic- 
ture, the present wavering like an empty vapour, and before, 
the dim immensity of the unknown To-Come looming up in 
hazy distance; unknown and dubious to the best of us Chris- 
tians: but, alas! doubly so to the dying Mirabeau; for he pro- 

rly had no belief whatever, and in the world to come he 

new not the consoling sublimity of an universal tribunal and 
an everlasting reward: but he looked forward unto death 
simply asa rest and an annihilation. And it is this that ren- 
ders his death all the more heroic: for it is comparatively 
easy to die when death is regarded as the portal to a happier 
kingdom; but when an ignoble rest is the highest expectation, 
it is not so casy. 

** His first act on this Jast day was one of humane con- 
sideration. ‘The wife of a faithful retainer, named Legrain, 
had scarcely ever left his chamber since his illness, although 
her son was ill of a fever, and she herself very far advanced 
in pregnancy; and scarcely had the day dawned ere Mirabeau 
addressed her thus— 

‘‘ ‘Henrietta, you are a good creature. You are about to 
have a child, and are risking the life of another, and yet you 
never quit me. You owe yourself to your family: go there- 
fore, I desire it.’ 

“As soon as day had broken thoroughly, the window- 
were flung open, and the mild spring breeze stole in and fans 
ned his feverish temples. 

‘**My friend,’ he said to Cabanis, ‘I shall die to-day. 
When one is in that situation, there remains but one thing 
more to do; and that is to perfume me, to crown me with 
flowers, to environ me with music, so that I may enter sweetly 
into that slumber wherefrom there is no awaking.’ 

“ His mention of flowers was one of the ruling passions 
asserting itself at the hour of death. In his little garden be 
bad many trees and shrubs then greenly verdant, and here 
and there, in tuft or border, the earlier flowers were bursting 
into bud, and the later ones peeping from the brown earth : 
and that his eye might behold them once again, they wheeled 
his bed to the open window, and he looked forth into the 
expanse of heaven. Just then, as though to greet him, the 
round and lustrous sun emerged from behind the clouds, and 
rayed forth upon him; and as he basked in the beams, and 
gazed up, dazzled and delighted, to its broad circle, he cried— 
* If that is not God, it is at the least his cousin-german!’ 

“He then informed Cabanis that he felt he should not 
live many hours, and begged him to promise not to leave him 
till his death ; and when in promising, Cabanis burst into 
tears, he said, ‘No weakness, unworthy yourself and me! 
This is a moment when we onght to know how to make the 
most of each other. Pledge me your word that you will not 
make me suffer useless pain. I wish to be able to enjoy, 
without drawbacks, the presence of all dear to me.’ 

He then had de Lamarck brought to him, and having 
placed him on one side of him on bis bed, and Cabanis on the 
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other, for three quarters of an hour he spoke to ¢ . 
vate afid public affairs ; ‘‘ gliding rapidly over the formset 
dwelling upon the latter :” in mentioning which he uttered 
his memorable words— 


“* T carry in my heart the dirge of the monarciy, the ruins 
whereof will now be the prey of the factious,’ ' 

“ Almost immediately after this he lost his power of 
in which state he lay for an hour, apparently devoid or sere 
but at about eight, the coup-de-qrace of death was being 
his body convulsed and writhed as though in frightful end 
agonizing pain, and in dumb torture he signed for drink. 
water, wine, lemonade, and jelly were offered, but refusing 
them all, he signed again for paper ; which being given, in het 
rapidity he scrawled bis wants and wishes in the words Te 
SLEEP! (dormir). Then when that wish was not complied 
with, he wrote more at length, praying, for common humani. 
ty’s sake, that they would give him opinm. Just ag that 
time Dr. Petit arrived, and decided upon giving him a com. 
posing draught; and the prescription was immediately de. 
spatched to the nearest druggist. Meanwhile his aggravated 
deatb-pangs had burst the very chains of death, and he re. 
covered speecl, to give a reproach to his friend. 

“The doctors, the doctors!’ he cried. ‘ Were not you 
(to Cabanis) my doctor, and my friend? Have you not pro. 
mised me that I should be spared the anguish of a death like 
this? Do you wish me to die regretting having given you 
my confidence ”” 

‘* Having said which, he sunk into a kind of asphyxia, and 
lay motionless, and to all appearance insensible ; but cannon 
firing in the distance aroused him, and be said, in dreamy 
surprise— 

“ * Are those already the Achilles’ funeral ? 

‘‘And immediately after, as the chimes rang half-past 
ana he opened his eyes slowly, and gazing heavenward, 
died! 


‘So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of. From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down, 
Perish the greatness and the pride of kings! 


“‘ He was forty-two years and twenty-four days old; andas 
he lay there a corpse, the beholders remarked that— Except 
ene single trace of physical snffering, one perceives with emo- 
tion the most noble calm, and the sweetest smile upon that 
face, which seems enwrapped in a living sleep, and occupied 
with an agreeable dream.’ 

‘*So closes the most wonderful death-bed scene whereof 

we yet have annals: we call it wonderful, and not beautiful; 
and yet we would not have it otherwise, for it is altogetherin 
keeping with tbe man, and completes the character. A Chris 
tian’s death had assuredly been more affecting, more beautifal, 
and less remarkable: but this stands out isolated, unlike 
any other, and must for many generations be esteemed as the 
beau-ideal of a materialist’s death-bed—as the sublime of 
Deistic Faith !” 
The genius of Mirabeau, his eloquence, his influence, and 
his honesty as a politician are all admitted. The loss sus- 
tained by the French Monarchy in his death was irreparable, 
The shield to the Crown was withdrawn, and thereafter the 
Revolutionists prospered in all their movements, until the 
King and Queen were brought to the scaffold, and France 
was deluged in blood. 

We can, with his biographer, admire the public career 
of Mirabeau, but his cold, selfish, sensual private life clouded 
all his public virtues ; and the excuses framed for him by 
his biographer are utterly incompetent to cover his silt 


or even to apologise for them. 


Continental Travel, with an Appendix on the Influence of 
Climate, the Remedial Advantages of Travelling, $ 
By Edwin Lee, Esq., Member of the principal Buropes® 
Societies, Kc. London: W.J. Adams. 1848. 


Mr. Lee is the author of a variety of works on pro 
sional and other subjects, among which may be 
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poblications on the Baths and Watering Places of Eng- 
fgod and Germany, and on mineral waters generally, A 
gxrk which he published some years ago, entitled “ Memo- 
on France, Italy, and Germany,” and which was fa- 
yaarably received, furnishes the ground-work of the present 
golame; in which his subsequent visits to the Continent have 
gabled him to comprise mueh additional, interesting, and 
gefal information. While he does not overlook the 
principal local features and leading peculiarities of the 
arious places to which his book has reference, his chief 
sim has been to touch more particularly on the sanatory 
and remedial advantages of them. His book, there- 


fore, while, from condensed information, it is well adapied | 
; ; : 
for home reading and the use of the ordinary continental 


traveller, is especially snited for the valetudinarian. To 
the latter, indeed, who seeks, in change of scene, relief 
from depression of spirits, or disordered health, it will be 
fond an appropriate guide and indicator. 
Switzerland, and some parts of Germany, are the fields 
travelled over; and brief but graphic, and, we doubt not, ac- 
earate descriptions of the principal cities, as well as of the 
more remarkable Jocal objects, are given in a very sensible 
and judicious style. The appendix contains some able and 
valuable remarks on the influence of climate and travel, and 
ou some prevalent causes of disease. The work is illustra- 
ted with several lithographs, well enough executed, but 
evidently spoiled in the impression. 


France, Italy, 


Physical Geography. 


London: John Murray. 


By Mary Somerville; Two Vols. 


We are glad to meet with Mrs. Somerville once more as 
an author. 
her former works—‘‘ The Connection of the Physical Sci- 
ences’ and ‘‘ Mechanism of the Heavens”—led us to con- 
tlode that her work on ‘‘ Physical Geography” would be 
excellent ; and now that we have perused it, we are happy 


The high character she earned as a writer by 


to say that our expectations have not been disappointed. 
These two volumes contain a mass of most interesting and 
weful information, which is conveyed in an exceedingly 
chaste, unaffected, and simple style. 

We have first a chapter on Geology, in which “the former 
sate of our terrestrial habitation, the successive convulsions 
whieh have ultimately led to its present geographical arrange- 
ment, or to the actual distribution of land and water,’’ are 
clearly and concisely stated. 

The next thirteen chapters are devoted to a description of 
the land on the globe, and the reader will find in this portion 
of the work a vast Lody of valuable facts regarding the moun- 
tains, table-lands, low-lands, deserts, and plains of the earth. 
We give an extract or two from this part of the work :— 


“The division of the land is very unequal : the great con- 
tient has an area of about twenty-four millions of square 
wiles, while the extent of America is about eleven millions, 
tod that of Australia with its islands searcely three; Africa 
* More than three times the size of Furope, and Asia is more 
four times as large. The peninsular form of the conti- 
bets adds greatly to the extent of their cousts, of such im- 
ce to their civilization and commerce. All the shores 
# Europe are deeply indented, and penetrated by the At- 
Ocean, which has formed a number of inland seas of 
Magnitude ; so that it has a greater line of maritime 
wads pered with its size, than any other quarter of the 


an extent of the maritime coast of Europe is about 
1,000 tiles long ; of Asia, about 33,000 miles; of Africa, 











1900 miles ; of North and South America, 31,000 miles. 
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“ New Zealand, divided into three islands by rocky and 
dangerous channels, is superior to Australia ia richness of 
soil, fertility, and beauty, and abounds in fine timber, and a 
variety of vegetable and mineral productions. High moun- 
iains run through the islands, which in the most 
rise 14,000 feet above the stormy ocean around, buried two- 
thirds of their height in permanent snow and glaciers, and 
exhibiting, on the grandest scale, all the alpine characters, 
with the addition of active voleanos on the eastern and 
western coasts. The coast is a broken country, overspread 
with a most luxuriant, but dark and gloomy vegetation. 
Chere are undulating tracts and table-lands of great extent, 
without a tree, over-run by ferns and a low kind of myrtle; 
but the mountain ridges are clothed with deuse and gigantic 
forests. There is mach good land and many lakes, with 
navigable rivers, and the best of harbours ; so that this coun- 
try is peculiarly well suited fora colony, but difficult of ae- 
cess from a boisterous ocean.”’ 


From land we pass to water ; and the next four chapters 
contain descriptions of the ocean, of the principal seas, rivers, 


lakes, and springs. Regarding the size of the ocean, the 


vuthor says :— 


‘* The Pacilic, or great ocean, exceeds in superficies all the 
dry land on the globe. It has an area of 50,000,000 square 
mules jfiocluding the Indian Ocean, its area is nearly 70,000,000, 
Its breadth from Peru to the coast of Africa is 16,000 miles, 
[t is shorter than the Atlantic, as it only communicates with 
the Arctic Ocean by Behring’s Strait, whereas the Atlantie, 
as far as we know, stretches from pole to pole. * * * So 
great is its depth, that a line five miles long has not reached 
the bottom in many places. Between the tropics it is gene- 
rally unfathomable ; yet, as the whole mass of the ocean counts 
for little in the total amount of terrestrial gravitation, ite 
mean depth is but a small fraction of the radius of the globe, 
The bed of the Atlantic is a long, deep valley, with few moun- 
tains, or at least but few that raise their summits in islands 
above its surface. Its greatest breadth, including the Gulf 
of Mexico, is 5000 miles, and its superficial extent is about 
25,000,000 square miles. This sea is exceedingly deep.’ 


The colour and saltness of the ocean are also described:— 


‘* The colour of the sea varies with every gleam of sunshine 
or passing cloud, although its true tint is always the same 
when seen sheltered from atinospheric influence. The reflee- 
tion of a boat on the shady side is often of the clearest blue, 
while the surface of the water exposed to thewsun is bright as 
buruished gold. The waters of the ocean also derive their 
colour from insects of the infusorial kind, vegetable sub- 
stances, aod minute particles of matter. It is white in the 
Gulf of Guinea, black round the Maldives ; at California, the 
Vermilion Sea is so called on account o! the red colours of 
the infusoria it contains ; the same red colour was observed at 
Macellan, at the mouth of the nver Plate. The Persian Gulf 
is called the Green Sea by eastern geographers, and thereis a 
tract of green water off the Arabian coast so distinct that a 
ship has been seen in green and blue water at the same time, 
Rapid transitions take place in the Arctic Sea from ultra- 
marine to olive green, from purity to opacity. These ap - 
ances are not delusive, but constant as to place and colour; 
he green is produced by myriads of minute insects, which 
devour one another, and are a prey tothe whale. Thecoloug 
of clecr shallow water depends upon that of its bed; over 
chalk or white sand, it is apple green ; over yellow sand, dark 
green; brown or black over dark ground, and grey over 
mud. 

** The sea is supposed to have acquired its saline principle 
when the globe was in the act of subsiding from a gaseous 
state. The density of sca-water depends upon the quantity of 
saline matier it contains; the proportion is generally about 
three or four per cent., though it varies in fidterent laces. 
The ocean contains more salt iu the southern than in 
thern hemisphere—the Atlantic more than the Paeitic. 
greatest Ds yee of salt in the Pacific is in the parallels of 
22 deg. N. lat. and 17 deg. S. lat.; near the Equator it is less, 
and in the Polar Seas it is least, from the meeting of the ice, 
The saltness varies with the seasons in these and 
fresh water being lighter, is uppermost, inakes 
surface of the sea fresher than the interior parts, and the 
flux of rivers renders the ocean less salt at their estuaries 
The Atlantic is brackish 300 miles from the mouth of 
Amazons. Deep seas are more saline than those that 
shallow, and inland seas communicating with the main 
less salt, from the rivers that flow into them; to this, how- 
ever, the Mediterranean is an e ion, oceasioned by the 
evaporation, and the influx of salt carrents from the 
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lack Sea and the Atlantic. The waterin the Siraits of Gib- 
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raltar, at the depth of 670 fathoms, is four times as salt as 
that at the surface.” 


Chapter twenticth is occupied with an account of the at- 
morphere, and then other five are devoted to a description 
of the vegetation on the surface of the earth. 


** The atmosphere supplies the vegetable creation with the 
incipal part of its food: plants extract inorganic substances 
rom the ground, which are indispensable to bring them to 
maturity. ‘The black aod brown mould which is so abundant 
is the produce of decayed vegetables. When the autumnai 
leaves—the spoil of the summer—fall to the ground, and their 
vitality is gone, they enter into combination with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, and convertit into an equal volume of car- 
boni¢é acid gas, which consequentiy exists abundantly in every 
good svil, and is the most important part of the food of vege- 
tables. This process is slow, and stops as soon as the air in 
the soil is exhausted; but the plough, by loosening the earth, 
and permitting the atmosphere to enter more freely, and pene- 
traie deeper into the ground, accelerates the decomposition of 
the vegetable matter, and consequently the formation of car- 
bonie acid. In loosening and refining the mould, the com- 
mon earth-worm is tle fellow-labourer with man; it eats 
earth, and, after extracting the nutritious part, ejects the re- 
fuse, which is the finest soil, and may be seen lying in heaps at 
the mouth of its burrow. So instrumental is this reptile in 
preparing the ground, that it is said there is not a particle 
of the finer vegetable mould that bas not passed through the 
intestines of the worm ; thus the most feeble of living crea- 
tures is employed by Providence to accomplish the most 
important ends. The food of the vegetable creation consists 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, all of which plants 
obtain entirely from the atmosphere, in the form of carbonic 
acid gas, water, and ammonia. They imbibe these three 
substances, and, after having decomposed them, they give 
back the oxygen to the air, and consolidate the carbon, water, 
and nitrogen into wood, Icaves, flowers, fruit. 

““When a seed is thrown into the ground the vital prin- 
ciple is developed by heat and moisture, and part of the sub- 
stance of the seed is formed into roots, which suck up water 
mixed with carbonic acid from the soil, decompose it, and 
consolidate the carbon. In this stave of their growth, plants 
derive their whole sustenance from the ground. As soon, how- 
ever, as the sugar and mucilage of the seed appear above 
the ground, in the form of leaves or shoots, they absorb and 
decompose tle carbonic acid of the atmosphere, retain the 
earbon for their food, and give out the oxygen in the day, 
and pure carbonic acid in the night. In proportion as plants 

row, they derive more of their food from the air and less 
rom the soil, till their fruit is ripened, and then their whole 
nourishment is derived from the atmosphere. ‘Trees are fed 
from the air, after their fruit is ripe, till their leaves fall ; 
annuals, till they die. <Air-plants derive all their food from 
the atmosphere. 

“In northern and mean latimdes winter is a time of com- 
plete rest to the vegetable world, and in tropical climates the 
vigour of vegetation is suspended during the dry, hot season, 
to be resumed at the return of the periodical rains. Alinost 
all plants sleep during the night; some show it in their leaves, 
others in their blossom. The mimosa tribe not only close 
their leaves at night, but their foot-stalks droop; in a clover 
field not a leaf opens till after sunrise. The common daisy is 
a familiar instance of a sleeping flower ; it shuts up its bios. 
som in the evening, and opens its white and crimson tipped 
star, the ‘day's eve,’ to meet the early beams of the morning 
sun; and then also ‘winking Mary-buds begin to ope their 
golden eyes.” The crocus, tulip, convolvulus, and many 





others, close their blossoms at different hours towards even-|| 


ing, some to open them again, others, hever. The condrille 
of the walls opens at eight in the morning and closes for ever 
a t four in the afternoon. Some plants seem to be wide awake 
all night, and to give out their perfume then only, or at night- 
fall. Many of the jessamines are most fragrant during the 
twilight: the olea fragrans, the daphne adorata, and the 
night stock, reserve their sweetness for the midnight hour, 
and the night-flowering sirius turns nightinto day, It begins 
to expand its magnificent sweet-scented blossom in the twi- 
light. it is full blown at midnightf and closes, never to open 
‘again, with the dawn of day: these are ‘the bats and owls 
of the vegetable kingdom.’ ” 


The-remaining six chapters of the work are taken up with 
an account of the distribution of insects, of fishes, of reptiles, 
of birds, of mamalia, and of the distribution, condition, and 
future prospects of the human race. 

While reading this work, we could not help thinking how 
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interesting, as well as useful, geography, as a branch of eda. 
cation, might be made in our schools. In many of them, 
however, this is not accomplished ; the mere dry detaiis of 
the name and situation of the island, mountain, river, or 
town, are taught, while no effurt is made on the part of the 
instructor to render these details interesting, by accompany. 
ing them with such descriptions as are contained in thes. 
two volumes. The mere skeleton—the mere bones of 

‘graphy are thus given, while the flesh—the filling up—ig 
‘awanting. It is to be hoped that this defect will be reme. 
died, and that in all our educational institutions geography 
will soon be taught in the proper way. Mrs. Somervilie’s 
work may, in this respect, be pointed to as a model; ang 
‘from it teachers may derive considerable assistance in thei 
preparations for the school. Parents also may very safely 
and profitably place this work in the hands of their childre, 
when somewhat advanced in their education. The senti. 
| ments and views of the author are most correct, and ares» 
expressed as to lead the mind from nature up to nature’s 
God ; and the style is so simple and clear as to be read with 
ease by the youthful mind. 





GUIDE BOOKS. 
Wilson’s Guide to Rothesay, §c. Rothesay : John Wilson, 


Rornesay in Bute, one of the islands in the Frith of Clyde, 
has served chiefly as a Brighton to Glasgow; although there 
is the utmost dissimilarity between the small capital of a 
Highland isle, where Gaelic still makes some claim tobe 
considered the vernacular, and the most fashionable coast 
town of England. Rothesay has, within the last ten or twenty 
years, indeed, struggled forward in life with great success; 
and the island is now regarded as a Scotch Devonshire—s 
retreat for invalids, and especially for persons suffering from 
pulmonary complaints. The virtues ascribed to the island of 
Bute, in reference to this fatal disease of our climate, have been 
supported by sufficient medical authority; and it is being gra 
dually covered with most enticing cottages and little villas, that 
| look as ifthey could soften to the dying the paths beneath the 
| ates of death. As happens in all watering-places, Bute and the 
‘town of Rothesay are haunts of those who have money and 
‘time more or less at their disposal ; and of others who ima 
| gine themselves ill, and are really very bad of ‘‘ ennui.” It 
| divides also with a hundred villages on the Clyde the annual 
‘overflow of Glasgow from its crowded Loundaries, and fortas 
lone of the most favoured and desirable retreats in Scotland. 
| Mr. Wilson says that Bute is forty miles south-west of 


| Glasgow, and he remarks of its general features that— 
} 





| Its outline has not the grandeur, nor has its see the 
‘wild character of Arran, with its Alpine peaks and dark re 
ceding giens; but its quiet and pictaresque beauty yr 
'disputed, and the surrounding scenery 13 80 varied and #9 
lovely that the eye perpetually rests on what is beaw a 
| ocean, hill, and Highland glen—all combine in forming 
| panorama which encircles and is the charm of Bute. 
‘Compared to the neighbouring heights, the Al 
pears to lie low, and no part of it is, in puint of fact, more 
875 feet above the level of the sea.”’ 


The author of the guide book is resident in the island, 
a citizen of its capital, and, as we gather from the following 
sentences, enjoys contentment with his lot in life. 


“Rothesay, the capital of this charming island, stant 
the head of a lovely bay. There are few places 18 re 
dom that coinbine to a greater degree the advan ot ot, 
salubrious and invigorating air, a beautiful expanse 

with more pleasing scenery, than this interesting toute 7 us 
lover of nature, the student, or the invalid, may freques® 


| shores with equal benefit and gratification.” 
| 
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author, indeed, warms with his subject, and contem- 
tae the Bay of Rothesay with the feclings of an enthusi- 
oe abandons the plain, beaten, prosaic paths of 
and wanders among the mazy jungles of poetry. 


“ Rothesa Bay, which is an object of great beauty, opens 
ppontitely within the east entrance of the Kyles of Bate; 





Py between the points of Bogany and Ardbeg, | 
: phe are one and a half mile asunder, and measured em | 


line across its entrance, it extends nine furlongs | 
jato the interior, and has the form very nearly of a crescent. | 
js screened all around with a gentle and variegated ei | 
it has the town and harbour at its head, and very extended | 
of mansions and villas along its sides; it is kissed by 
gward, and bush, and flower-plot, and shaded by numerous 
tes ; in almos: any weather, but especially when burnished | 
a vernal sun, and skimmed by one or two gaily-crowded 
or by its myriads of tiny barks, it presents within 
itseif, and commands from without, scenes of stirring inter- 
wt, and higbly picturesque beauty. 
“Oh, lovely are ye, ye encircling waters, 
Girdling with brightness the romantic shore, 
With fairy sails in the far sunlight gleaming, 
And silvery shower drops from the glancing oar. 


“The numerous villas which form the edificed line along 
the east side of this bay are so uniform and akin in structure, | 
and are set down at such brief and regular intervals, as to | 
jek like a handsome one-sided street. The villas on the 
sest side, though they present a much less complete appear- 
gace, have among therm some elegant and well-built cottages 
of greater or less pretension, and command one of the richest 
views of sea and land to be met with in the whole extent of | 
theisland. ‘The houses in the lower part of the town date, in 

any instances, farther back than 1791, and have very 
pamerously been built since 1813. They are nearly all built 
of green stone, the only kind in which the island abounds, 
er cosesarily lack the polish and lightness of aspect im- | 

by most sand stones; but they possess a stability, a_ 
tidmess, and regularity which quite compensate for the ab- | 
gence of more showy qualities.” 


| 
The Bay of Rothesay sheltered the Royal fleet in the 
wyaging of the court through the Western Highland lochs | 
jn 1847; and is said to have attracted peculiarly the admira- | 
tion of the tourists in her Majesty’s yacht. So we must not | 
charge Mr. Wilson's description with extravagance. His work | 
is valuable to those who have a day or a month to spare, and | 
are willing to devote it to the garden of the Clyde. Bute is’ 
rich in antiquities. ‘The Dukes of Rothesay were once in- | 
fuential, and more turbulent, of course, than the very | 
young gentleman, who, we suppose, forgets in Osborne House 

that he has a title and a castle in an island quite as salu-} 
brious as the Isle of Wight. This castle wasa place of great 

strength, and it was the scene of many strange, and some 

melancholy, events in Scottish history— | 


“When Rothesay’s Duke was heir to Scotland’s throne.”’ | 


To all these matters, and all other matters that a visitor can. 
wish to know, Mr. Wilson's guide is in every way complete. | 


By W. W. Fyfe. Edinburgh: J. D.| 
Lowe. | 
A sertes of letters, forming a small pamphlet, written 
from Moffat, a village rising into celebrity from its mineral 
wells ; and now rendered of easy access from all quarters, 
by the Caledonian Railway, which passes within a short dis- 
tee, ‘The writer is an enthusiastic admirer of Moffat ; 
tad ve have no doubt that it is the remarkably interesting 
aad economical village that he describes. 


Merray’s Handbooks of Scotland, Edinburgh: J. Menzies. 
A senirs of small publications, embracing a section of 
‘mniry in each, and intended to form a general guide-book, 
then complete. The publication, so far as it has gone, 
tmiains all the leading objects in the different routes 
over, minutely and yet briefly described, and on 





Visit to Moffat. 
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|| luxurious in every orchard. 


||} none but he who walks amongst them can e’er enjoy. 


|ing to be cut and gathered. 
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that account the series will be useful to travellers whe want 
to know the principal features of the country at a moderate 
outlay. 





Rambles about Bath and its Neighbourhood. By James 
Tunstall, M.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


‘Septrewner is the best month for a really pleasant ‘‘ pie- 
niestery’’ sort of tour. Royalty sets the example, and loy- 
alty is partly bound to follow its course in all these small 
matters. But September has most solid and substantial 
claims to preference. It is the mellow manhood of the year. 
Such cares as those of July and August are mainly past and 
The bulk of the corn is reaped and housed, or wait- 

The fruit is hanging ripe and 
There is a harvest calm in the 
air and on the waters ; and a thin film of cloud faintly veil- 
ing o’er the sun, making travelling safe and pleasant. We 


gone. 


'|like October, when the morning and evening frosts have 


coloured the woods and hedges in all the shades of red and 
gold ; but towards its close there are rough and stormy 
evenings, when travellers begin to prefer a warm room to 
any scene however splendid, and families at home close their 
heavy curtains and draw closely round the fire that sparkles 
gaily and cheerily like a long exile that has reached again its 
old accustomed place and functions. September is, and 
therefore ought to be, the great travelling month; and so 
we are not too late in noticing the second edition of Dr. 
Tunstall’s ‘‘ Rambles around Bath ;"’ although for our own 
credit we trust that the book has not yet passed into a third, 
which it will assuredly do soon; because it is exactly the 
thing that we, like other inquisitive persons, should like to 
carry, with ten or twelve days to spend in Bath; while we 
are very sure that it would help to make those pleasant days 
still pleasanter. Dr. Tunstall’s book is a remarkably inter- 
esting volume, expensively got up, crowded with illustra- 
tions, abounding in antiquarian learning, and modern facts, 
so as to combine apparently all that any traveller can want 
to know regarding Bath and its satellite villages and beauti- 


‘| ful vicinity. The ‘‘ Rambler about Bath’’ carries back its 


origin to a very distant period. 


- “J have been a wanderer-——one of poor Goldsmith's philosophic 
vagabonds ; and though I have not earned pence on the high-roads 
of Europe by flute-playing, vet have | visited many lands, trudging 
weary miles in search of those beauties of nature and art, which 
Yet, to me, 
none possess such charms as the ruins and romantic seenery of my 
native land; the simplest vestiges of these time-honoured memo- 
rials of a former age cause me to gather, amidst their groves, those 
flowers of imagination which are sacred to almost forgotten asso- 
ciations; and to people again, on memory’s stage, scenes o’er which 
history has thrown the mantle of antiquity, and fiction, in its 
noblest form, has sported in its wild dsy-dream ! 

“The city, like that of Romulus, has its legend, as true, no 
doubt, as the “neid of Virgil. What fuss would it create, were 
we to throw cold water on the founder of the hot-baths of Aikman 
Chester, as the Saxons called it! By the Britons it was called 
Caer Pallidur, but not until after its Roman oceupaney; for the 
goddess Pallas was unknown to the ancient Britons, who called the 
Vale of Bath Caer Badon. If Bladud’s pigs rashed down from 
Swineswick into the healing mnd, the leper prince did right to 
follow, or, mayhap, they, in their excessive fondness for the hot 
water, would all have perished. 

‘‘In ancient times, the valley of the Avon was a favourite pas- 
ture ground. How beautiful, even now, are its hanging hills, its 
downs, and well-clothed pastures, where the humble daisy causes 
each verdant mead to seem as though it were a galaxy of earth- 
born stars! Its busy crowd can never spoil these beauties of its 
landscape; and though Mount Beacon, with Seerhen Cliff and 
Bathwick Hill, be studded with the dwellings of its citizens, it has, 
2X 
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and ever will have, that endless variety of rural beanties which 
makes it, as a whole, the most favoured city in the world. 

“Tet us pause to contrast its present state with its appearance 
to the weary Roman soldier, who, leaving the ancient fosse-way, 
is tracking his course to join the camp, which, with its walled 
enclosure, formed the infant city, the unfortunate Caractacus hav- 
ing fled before the legions of Claudius Cvesar. He would look 
down from Mons Badonca, which now we call Beacon Hill, on the 
spot where the Abbey-—“ Lanthorn of England,” as it has been 
aptly named, from its lightness and heauty—now stands, he would 
behold the Temple of Minerva, of which such interesting memo- 
rials are still preserved; thence, stretching southwards to the 
river, the parallel streets of the camp, its walls, and arching gate- 
ways; beyond the stream, Beechen Cliff, a name which readily 
recalls its ancient aspect 
its shining brook ; 
Farleigh ; 
with ranges rising one behind the other, until the view is lost in 
distant verdure; the river wind 


then Wideombe, and Lyncombe, with 
far on, Coombedown, with Claverton and 
westward the cove-shaped barrow of English-combe, 


ing through the vale, below the 
eminence on which he stands, sparkling as with a thou- 
sand diamonds beneath the brightness of the noonday sun! 


pine-clad 


“What mist is that which rises near Minerva’s Temple ¥ whence 
comes it? From those healing springs, which gave to Bath its 


fioman name of the City of the Waters of the Sun.” 


The following compliment to Edinburgh makes us take 
more kindly to the book of Bath than otherwise might be the 
case :— 


“ Bath, pre-eminently distinguished for the variety and beauty 
of its suburban walks, and surrounded by gently sloping eminences, 
presents an endless suecession of prospects; every hill gives us a 
new feature, every ramble new views; whilst its sheltered valleys, 
with their neat eottages clustering around the village churches, 
have each its peculiar beauty; and althongh Edinburgh (the mo- 
dern Athens so called, not from any vanity of its citizens, but be- 
cause no two places can more resemble each other in natural fea- 
tures than Edinburgh and Athens) may dispute its claim to gran- 
deur and magnificence, boasting of its sea view, its towering heights, 
and distant mountains, with its pietnresque old town, and ancient 
castle, Bath may feel proud of its verdant downs, its noble crescents, 
and its cultivated coombs-—-the taste of its citizens in’ bringing 
forth the beauties of the landscape, by the laying out of public 
walks and noble streets, combining the splendid with the healthful, 
and all the convenience of domestic life. In truth, the localities 
ure so distinct in their features, that contrast. and not comparison, 
is required; so that 1, who have rambled into every nook and dell 
around both cities, must leave them, like rival beauties, bland and 


brunette, with adiairation, and wonder whiy they should be 


‘ Both so ublike, vet both so beantiful.’”’ 
Gratitude will induce all our Edinbureh friends who visit 


Bath to carry with them a copy of the 
] 
‘ 


‘* Rambler,’’ and they 
will find out assuredly that virtue is thus its own reward, 


Jones's Guide to Norway. London: Longman & Co, 


A Frirxp of ours called on us one day in the last week of 


August, and told us very coolly, ‘‘ I am going off on a tour to 
Norway.’’ We hinted that the season was now late, but he 
assured us that this was a mistake. We spoke of periis by 
the way of Hamburgh, blockades, impressments, and the 
probability of being caught in a battle ; but he would go, and 
is now doubtless out of Copenhagan on his route to Chris- 
tiana, Others may follow his example, and therefore we 
mention the existence of ** Jones's Guide,’’ which, addressed 


to anglers, may be useful to other men. Mr. Jones assures 


us that Norway furnishes the finest angling in the world ; 
and that does not seem improbable, for the subjoined extract 
leads us to suppose that it is also the dearest :— 


“The trip to Norway, to be accomplished with any degree of 
conifort, involves a considerable outlay. We should not advise 
any one to attempt the journey, unless he took with him from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty pounds. This is the minimum of 
travelling capital; and if another fifty were added, that most galling 
of all observances, self-denial, need not to be practised. We kuow 


not of au infiction more painful and homiliating than to be forced 
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to calculate the balance in hand, or the amount at one’s 
while changing a note or cheque for the purpose of a coveted oh. 
ject. ‘Can I afford this?’ or ‘Can I purchase that >’ should be 
expunged from the questions and answers in a travellers M4 
book. In recommending the larger sum, we beg that we Ay not 
be understood as advocating extravagance or useless eXpenditure . 
we merely suggest the expediency of having a little spare cash 
the bankers: for, judging by ourselves, such a nest-egg tends t» 
remove all apprehensions of being short of capital in 
country ; and this dread being completely removed by the 
of a surplus to fall back upon in ease of need, supports ¢] 
if it do not keep us in good health.” 


This estimate must be mod'ftied by the time that the tourist 
can spare to Norway. If he intends to reside there for twelyg 


/months, he may spend his money ; but for a journey of am 


Certainty 
@ Spirita, 





| 

|months from home, the sum named is extravagant. The 
| tourist may get on remarkably well in Norway, we believe, 
i ten shillings per day; but if he knows the language, he 
ean live far cheaper—in fact for a trifle, and fare sumptu- 


ously, The expenses of the main journey out and in, canbe 


| known to a crown-piece or half-a-sovereign before he starts 


. 
| 


|‘ Jones's Guide’’ is, we think, disfigured by the recommen. 
| dation of individual tradesmen’s water-proof goods, fishing 


tackle, and preserved meats. We entertained, at one time, 


a suspicion that three or four traders had got up the book ag 
an ingenious method of advertising. Whatever is to be 
| bought in this country, tourists can find without instructions, 
The author of the ‘‘ Guide’’ recommends the route by Ham- 
‘burgh, of which he says— 


‘*Hamburgh is, in every sense of the word, a charmin 
‘city, and the traveller, if he have a day or two to spare, wif 
i have no reason to repent having devoted them to explorin 
the various objects of interest within and without its walls, 
| One of the principal extra-mural beauties is the river Alster, 
which forms itself into a splendid lake above the town. There 
ore two divisions of this magnificent sheet of water; the one 
‘called the outer, and the other the inner Alster. On the 
| borders of the latter, which is only separated from the former 
| by a narrow channel, over which is an ornamente! arch, there 
jare broad gravelled walks, nsed as a promenade by the worthy 
Hamburglhers and their families. Here all classes congregate 
when the evenings are fine, and after the business of the day 
_ isconeluded; and a more attractive spot for this agreeable 
| relaxation is not to be found in any city in the world.” 
} 


From IHTamburgh to Kiel, per railway, thence per steam 
to Copenhagen, a voyage that costs twenty-eight shillings, 
land occupies sixteen to eighteen hours most agreeably to 
‘those who stop on deck ; for, says Mr. Jones— 


| ** On stretching out from the bay (of Kiel), the riew on 
‘all sides is enchanting in the extreme, and the elusters of 
islands with which the broad expanse of water is dotted add 
|iv no slight degree to this marine landseape. A more varied 
| scene it is impossible to conceive; and the Danish islands of 
|Laaland, Falster, Moen, and other minor groups, through 
|the narrow channels, between each of which the steam-boat 
| glides, afford the lovers of the picturesque a treat of the 
| highest order.”’ 


The ‘* Guide’’ is loud in praise of Copenhagen, its beauties, 
All Englishmen hare 
‘a natural and kindly feeling towards the Danes, which, nob 
withstanding our severe attacks upon the Danish fleet and 
the metropolis of that brave little kingdom, is fully reeipro- 
| The voyage per steam from the capital of Den- 
mark to the capital of Norway occupies forty-five to ferty- 
eight hours, including a stoppage of three to four hoors st 
|Gothenborg, and another of five or six hours at Sandefjord ; 
\so that the time on the water is not more than from thirty- 
| six to forty hours. The ‘* Guide’’ is enthusiastic in his deserip- 


' 


‘and the hospitality of its merchants. 


cated, 





tion of the Norwegian scenery at Sandefjord :— 

‘It is impossible to conceive anything grander in natare 
than this diversified view; indeed, the scenery, the w 
ithe distance between Sandefjord and Christiama, is sorpe™ 








| singly beautiful, and the six or seven hours occppied # 
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4 will have fled unheeded—at least we judge by our 
experience, while contemplating the ever-changing and 
picture. This finale to the voyage will leave an 
indelible impression ou the traveller's mind, or we are much 
gustaken.”” 

Christiania is described as a fine out-of-the-way metropolis ; 
spi the Hotel du Nord as a very comfortable inn—a matter! 
dat we shall endeavour to remember upon our first visit to 
Norway. The fare on the passage, first cabin by sea, and 
érst-class carriages by land, from London to Christiania is 
£8 14s. The Norwegian Government, if composed of wise 
nea, who consulted their country’s interests, would remedy 
this obstacle to visiting their country. It is half the money 
fr the voyage to New York. ‘They should establish during 
smmer a weekly steamer between Hull, or London, and 
ceir capital. ‘They would tind the speculation pay them, i! 
not directly, yet indirectly. Christiania is described as beau- 
tifally situated at the head of the fjord, surrounded by a 
naltitude of mountains, containing numerous public build- 
ings, of course in the Norwegian size and style; but, with 
all these advantages, certainly out of the world. 


Mr. Jones favours us with this description of the northern 
metropolis :— 

“Ifthe city of Christiania be not worthy of especial notice 
on the score of gaiety, or the animated bustle of its capacions 
pat ill-paved streets, the site on which it stands must be ae- 
knowledged as unrivalled. The surrounding scenery, when 
viewed from any one of the eminences in the neighbourhood, 
ishoth varied and strikingly beautiful. The different branches 
of the magnificent fjord, dotted with almost countless islets, 
the neat white dwellings fringing its shores, and the vast am- 
phitheatre of wood, hill, and dale, relieved by the handsome 
villas of the wealthy merchants and those high in office, pre 
sats a combination of effect that the eye loves to dwell upon. 

“The public buildings in Christiania cannot boast of much 
architectural beauty. ‘The Museum, the University, Storth 
ing (or Parliament-house), and even the churches, are far from 
presenting an iinposing appearance, The newly-erected Royal 
palace may be ranked as the very humblest of regal resi- 
depees ; in fact, itis hardly superior, in appearance or design 
wa good-sized barrack. The Theatre and Freemasons’ Hal! 
we of a somewhat superior order. The houses of the in 
habitants are, fur the most part, constructed of wood, and are 
faneifully painted, green, bluc, and yellow being the prevailing 
lours. These rainbow-tinted dwellings present a startling 
ippearance to the stranger at first, and it takes some time te 
reoncile the eye to these baby-houses on a large seale. Thy 
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, golden ornaments will well repay inspection ; they were acei- 
dentally discovered, about twenty years ago, by some labourers 
, who were digging up peat-moss not many miles from the city. 
It is conjectured that these must have becu concealed at the 
period when Christionity was first introduced into Norway, 

‘* The University can boast of a very tolerable collection of 
volumes, as well a8 of natural history. 

‘* ibe Picture Gallery in the Storthing House is not yet 
completed. Of the Theatre we cannot speak, as it never 
opens until September, and closes in Mareh. ‘The Norwe- 
gians, however, are passionately fond of theatricals, and are 
much given to operatic performances. They one and all take 
delight in music.” 





A huge portion of the uide-book is devoted to angling de- 
/tails—more interesting to those who carry the rod and bag 
than others who are not concerned in that amusement. The 
details will be useful to the followers of the gentle craft, 
aud the ‘fae similes’’ of flies that will best delude salmon 
'in the Norse rivers are beautifully executed. We are more 
interested in the brief description of the little northern capi- 
| tal of Trondhjem. 


, © Thesecond capital of Norway m } ealled the C ty of 
‘the North, as Christiania isof the South. [i contains a popu- 
lation of about 14,000 souls, and can boast of a very antique 
cathedral, where their kings are crowned—a privilege of which 
ithe natives are not a little proud. Trondhjem is defended by 
|a fortification on a rock in the Fjord, called Munkolmen, 
| which is deemed by the inhabitants as all bat impregnable. 
We are of opinion, however, that one of our fifty-gun frigates 
might cause them to forma different opinion, The city may 
be said to be surrounded by the Nid, which flows at the base 
lof its walls. We fear that the fishing im this river is not so 
| good as it has been.” 


| The Fiskum Foss is the Niagara of Norway, and Mr. 
| . . 
| Jones thus deseribes it :— 


“At Fiskum is the celebrated Foss or Fall; and a very 
l'magnificent one it is. This truly beautiful sheet of water, 
| falling from a perpendicular height of 150 feet, adds inno sligat 
'degree to the sublimity of the surrounding scenery. It 1s 
| justly accounted one of the finest Fosses in Ne rway ; and we 
lcan bear testimony to its grandeur and its beanty. We know 
of nothing equal to it in the country; and whether viewed 
frou the rocky precip ce above, or the boat beneath the fall, 
it will be contemplated with mingled feelings ofastonishment 
and delight.” 

We cannot follow the author through the details of his 
many fishing excursons, which seem to have been so highly 


successful that other anglers will be tempted to follow him 





Museam contains some costly ancient relics; these curious 
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CLOSE OF THE SESSION, 

Tae Queen, it is said upon authority, will embark 
at Woolwich, on Saturday the 2d of September, on 
visit to Balmoral Castle in Aberdeenshire, or, if 
any unforeseen delay should occur, on Tuesday the 
Sth. We conelude from these arrangements that 
Parliament will be prorogued, at latest, on Monday 
the 4th curt., when will close one of the longest and 
most unsatisfactory sessions which it has ever been 
oar lot to record. 
aud of Unparalleled events, the British Parliament 


‘as been little better than an idle spectator, It as- | 


abled when the country was struggling through 
4 severe and protracted crisis of commercial diffi- 
ralty, and though to devise and apply a remedy was 
ain object of its meeting, nothing has been 
done. Ireland, and a large part of Seotland, had 
Visited with famine, against which there was 


In the midst of great necessities, | 





pulse : . 
iby the lonely fords and rivers of the northera land, 
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|tries, except a system of extempore and ill-regu- 
llated relief; and yet, nothing has been done, 

France, Prussia, Italy, and Austria, have been 
‘revolutionised, and the principles of democracy 
‘established on the ruins of despotism; and yet, 
‘though the worst portions of the population at home 
| have been rioting, and threateuing the most violent 
proceedings, nothing has been attempted to save 
what is valuable in our institutions from a similar 
shock. Curreney reform has been burked by acom- 
mittee of bullionists, whose report goes in the teeth 
‘of the evidence. The Irish Land Bills have all been 
abandoned, with the exception of the Sale of Eneam- 
|, bered Estates Bill; and this measure, as well as the 
| Scotch Law of Entail Bill, has been passed in such 
a crippled and defective state, that both the Lrish and 
| Highland peasantry may be extirpated by famine 
\ long before they can exercise the smallest influence 


d to be no protection in either of these coun: || upon their condition, Mr, Hume's plan of parliamerns 
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tary reform has been rejected, and a few small and 
vague promises from Lord John Russell thrown out 
to the Radicals instead. <A sugar bill has been 
carried, which is admittedly full of blunders, and 
which pleases neither the free traders nor the West 
Indians. Time and space would fail us to enume- 
rate the brood of smaller measures which were) 
brought forth with exuberant fertility, and have) 
been abandoned with deficient affection. The Health 
of Towns Bill alone, of all the popular measures pro- 
mised by the Ministry, has escaped the general | 
massacre. And now, at the close of the first month | 
of a harvest hitherto unpropitious, with trade still 
unrevived, commercial men still in straits, labourers 
still unemployed, the potato disease extending, and | 
bread rising, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
just brought the legislative history of the year to a 
congenial close by predicting an excess of expendi- 
ture over income of upwards of two millions, 

Such are the deeds, misdeeds, and no-deeds of the 
session of 1848. We cannot suppose that the most 
thorough partisans of things as they are can cast 
their eyes over the retrospect with any degree of sa- 




























pungency of meditations sufficiently galling. We) 
merely ask the Whigs if they imagine that things 
ean long go on in this state? Great indulgence, it 
is said, is due to the Government. They have no 
majority in the House, no party in or out of Parlia- 
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— . , ‘ | 
tisfaction. We need not, therefore, increase the) 


grdeal. The utmost diversity of purpose and enti. 
ment appears to have distracted the counsels of the 
Provisional Government; but Ledru Rollin, Lonis 
Blane, and Caussidiere—particularly the two last 
_are the only men criminally implicated. This isa. 
_greeable affair is likely to occasion strange scenes 
before it is settled. 
| The position of affairs in Northern Italy has 
changed greatly since the beginning of last month, 
Radetzky has retaken Milan, and driven Charles 
Albert entirely out of Lombardy. Fhe population 
of the Italian States are bitterly disappointed py 
this turn of affairs, and great eflorts are being made 
to renew the war. But in the meantime Franee 
and England have offered their services as media. 
tors. Austria is said to be not unwilling to termi. 
nate hostilities, though she should abandon part of 
her Italian territory, so that there is some hope of 
an arrangement mutually satisfactory being effected 
without further bloodshed. Ihe Emperor has re. 
‘turned to Vienna, and has issued an address, jn 
which he declares his cordial determination to govern 
‘in conformity with the new order of things. 
Reports have been circulated within the last few 
days, of a revolution in St. Petersburg, and the 
flight of the Emperor ; but in any other year than 
1448, these events would be at once declared impos- 
sible. In these times they receive a credence, which 
false rumours of the same kind seldom obtained be- 








ment strong enough to sustain them in an_ inde- 





























tion, we admit, is one of weakness and embarrass- 


want of will, A Cabinet of able, energetic, and 
willing servants of the people would speedily, in the 
present circumstances of this and other countries, 
ug ercate a majority and a party for themselves; and 
¥ unless Lord John and his colleagues resolve, during 
the recess, upon a bold and popular policy, regard- 
a. less of the present state of parties in the House, and 
with a firm reliance on the voice of the country, it is 


diately drop out of their hands, 
CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 
Tue French Republic has passed another month 
of quietness, and the result is manifested in a con- 


cabinets are laid bare before the world; and, we 
think, it is to be regretted that the first Government 
of the Republic has been subjected to so severe an 


UNDER this head we intend In future to place before our 
readers an abstract of the material business of the month, relating 
to Railway, Banking, and Insurance Companies, so that those 


who are interested in such undertakings may be furnished with a 





useful digest of information for purposes of reference—a desiders- 


4 








easy to perceive that the reins of power must iImime- | 


siderable revival of trade, particularly in the pro- | 
vinces, Some slight quarrels have been produced in | 
Paris by the reports of the Commission appointed | 
to inquire into the causes of the insurrections. It is| 
seldom that the internal divisions and intrigues of, 
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fore, 


pendent and vigorous course of policy. Their posi- The war between Denmark and Germany, though 





not concluded, is almost totally inactive. The Arch. 


ment ; but the main defect of the Whigs, we fear, is | | duke Jolin, in his capacity as Administrator of Ger- 


|many, has completed the formation of his Ministry; 
|| but great contraricty is likely to exist between this 
new authority and the Executive Governments of 
the individual States. In these circumstances it is 
| surprising that the Germans would embarrass them- 
selves by this petty quarrel with the Danes, 

It is gratifving to observe the prevailing tendeney 
to peace. ‘The foreign poliey ot France is entirely 
|pacific. The Emperor Nicholas is extremely mode- 
‘irate and conciliatory. Austria, though a conqueror, 
‘| has no desire to prolong the war with Italy; and in 
‘| this country the anti-war spirit has long been pre 
| dominant, and was never more so than at pre- 
‘isent. On all sides there is observable an extreme 
repugnance to embroil the kingdoms in war. At ne 
former period could Europe have passed through # 
great political changes without entailing the scourge 
of international war. This abstinence from wars 

highly ereditable to the moral and intellectual pro- 
eress of Europe, and will prove favourable to indas- 
try, to happiness, and to the permanence of the re- 
‘i yolutions. 
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}}tum in such a periodical as great as is the Political Register 
|| those who take an interest in public affairs, or the Literary Reg 
| ter to the student and lover of books. We have commenced 08 
record with a month in which nearly all the great railway OF 


‘panies hold their half-yearly meetings; aud, therefore, the sp 
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pecessarily occupied is larger than will be the case on ordinary oc- 
easion8, while the pressure of matter arising therefrom excludes 
the notice of joint-stock companies other than railways, till the 
pest number. By that time, arrangements will be fully completed 
for supplying an austract of the business of banking and insurance 
companies in the same manner as railways, so that the progress of 
the whole joint-stock interest of the empire—now a gigantic and 
rapidly-growing power—may he registered ina form easy of refer- 
ence, and presenting all the essential points of information at a 


glance. In the following digest we have placed the dividend-pay- 
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ing lines first, and the lines in progress or winding up after; the 
other information not ranging under these two heads following 
last :-— 
RAILWAYS IN OPERATION, AND PAYING A DIVIDEND ON | 

TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 


’ 


Kendal and Windermere Ratlway.—On the 31st of July, the 
statutary half-yearly meeting was held at Kendal, which is repre- 
sented to have been very stormy. The report submitted showed 
the receipts of the half year to be L.3,656; while the working ex- 
peuses were L.2,490, to which was added the interest on debt, L.44s, | 
yaving but a net balance of L.218. The working expenses, 67 
per cent. on the receipts, excited strong animadversion. A propo- 
sition to raise L.50,000, by an issue of 7} per cent. preference | 
stock, was postponed till the holding of an adjourned meeting. 

East Lancashire Railway.—The proprietors on this line held 
their half-yearly meeting at Bury. The directors’ report gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. A portion only of the line has been opened, 
and the profit on such portion for the last half-year has been 
L.12,786. The remainder of the line will be completed in about 
fve or six months. A dividend of 5 per cent. was declared on the 
quarter shares of the company. 

Suint Helen's Can@l and Railway.— The annual report of the 
directors of this line exlubited a falling off of L.2,700, principally 
in the coal traffic. The directors had thought fit, in the present 
embarrassed state of the money market, to suspend the works on 
two of their branches. 

Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness Railway.—-At the al- 
journed general meeting of this company, held on the 2sth July, 
in the Black Bull, Glasgow, a dividend of 10s. on the old shares, 
and 5 per cent. on the calls paid up on new stock, was declared. 

Paris and Rouen Raidway.—The lalf-vearly meeting of this 
company took place in Paris, on the 3lst of July, when a report, 
af which the following is an abstract, was submitied to the pro- 
pretors. ‘The directors congratulated them on the withdrawal of the 


] 
i 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
; 
| 


Government scheme of repurchasing the railways of the country, 
’ . . ‘ ‘ 

and expressed their confident hope that the measure then proposed 

would not be again revived in the Chamber. They then continue : 





—“The acts of devastation and of incendiarism committed on your 
line, and on those of St. Germain’s and Hiavre, had converted your 
line into a trunk deprived of direct communication with Paris on | 
the one side, and with Havre on the other. It was the almost 
total suppression of the transport of merchandise. At the same 
time commercial transactions were at astand at Havre; the indus- 
trial movement was suspended at Rouen, at Elbceuf, and at Lou- 
ners, and the stagnation extended itself throughout all the manu- 
facturing towns of Lower Normandy, which supplied your railway, 


At Paris consumption was diminished; the destruction of credit 
pat an end to all speculation, the supplies of prodnee of the first 
Becessity were sensibly reduced. If we pass from things to per- 
sas, the same causes influenced the passenger tratlic. There were 
bo longer any journeys on business, and still less those of pleasure. 
Necessity alone brought us a few straggling passengers, whose 
general poverty was but too apparent.” ‘The report then refers to 
the embarrassed state of the c mnpany’s finances, consequent upon 
the Revolution of February, and the belief of the directors, that 
if the State would grant an indemnity of 1,500,000 franes, for the 
direct and indirect damage done to the railway, and another sum 
of 1,500,000 franes by way of loan, to be repaid with interest, 
“their engavements might be fulfilled, their floating debt extin- 
Pushed, and their services fully secured.” The expense for main- 
taining the way, and other charges, had been 2,252,059f. 60c. ; 
the receipts, 2.846 S84f. SOc. leaving an excess of receipts over 
*tpenditure of 564,845f. 20c.; and adding profits from various 
wares, 6,171. SUe., and 458f. 40c. balance from last half-year, 
We total profit amounted to 634,5004, Uc., or $f. 3c, per share, 
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The report concluded by proposing a dividend fixed at §f. SOc, 
regulated by an acknowledgment bevring 5 per cent. interest, 
This report, as might be expected, was received with every mark 
of satisfaction, the most sanguine never having for a moment con- 
templated a dividend of any kind, in consequence of the great loss 
sustained by the injury done to the railway. 

London, Brighton, and Sowth Coast Railway.—The opposition 
which has been so long and perseveringly continued aguinst the 
directors of this company, by Mr. Hewett Davis, Mr. Alderman 
Wilson, and a few more of the dissatisfied proprietors, received a 
severe check at the general meeting, which was held on the 18th 
of August. The dissentients had held a preliminary gathering of 
their friends about a fortnight before, and sundry long speeches 
having been made, and divers weighty charges conjured up against 
the unfortunate chairman, and some of the more active of the 
lirectors, they pledged themselves not to lay aside their armour 


anti tue had forced the “ constituted authorities” to abdicate, 


and elected into their places men willing and able to conduct the 
alfairs of the company arnght; to wit, the dissentients themse! ves, 
But alas for honesty. The charges then made with such effect, 
because unanswered, had Jost their power when examined and re- 


1 
’ 


hat gentlemen, after devot- 


pi “l to. ‘Too fre juently ost the case, t 
ing their time and talents to further the interests of railway pro- 
id reproach ; but im this 
case it must be gratifving to the chairn and direetors of the 
company, that the redoubted Mr. Hewett Davis was only supported 


in his vote of “no confidence” hy only five or aiX, while, with an 


‘ 
. 


prietors, are rewarded with ingratit 


unanimity but seldom seen at railway meetings, the whole of the 
proprietors (with the miserable exception already mentioned) held 
up their hands for the original motion. They deserve this mark 
of confidence, for, as shown by the report submitted to the meet- 
ing, their management of the line has been very successful. The 
gross earnings fur the half-vear, L.204,354 46. l1d., shows an 
increase over the corresponding half-year of 1547, of L.21,335. 
They have also effected an advantageous agreement with the South- 
Eastern Company, which will be many thousands per annum saved 
tothe company. After deducting the working expenses, a nett 
amount remains for dividend, interest on loan, capital, &e., of 
1.110.550 lls. 10d. The late chairman’s place has been supplied 
by Mr. Samuel Laing, whose long connection with the Railway 
Board renders him eminently qualified for the oilice. 

Manchester, Sheffield,and Lancolashire Radway. The half-vearly 
meeting of this company, which was held at Sheffield, on the th 
of August, proved a satisfactory one; for although the increase 
in the traffic was, owing to the great depression of trade in the 
listricts which the line traverses, not great, still the directors were 
enabled to recommend a dividend of 5 per cent. on the Shettield 
and Manchester L.100 shares, and 7} per cent. per annum on the 


‘ 


p Dike Earl of Yarborough, in moving the adop- 


vo. | Cjuarters. 
tion of the report, referred to the proposed docks at Great Grimsby, 
and the intention of his Royal Highness lrince Albert to honour 
the company by laying the foundation stone. The letter in which 
his Roval Highness communicates his intention is honourable to 
all parties: — 

“Osborne, August 3, 1848 

“My Dear Lord Yarborough,—His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert having become convinced, by inquires, that the projected 
docks at Great Grimsby are likely not only to become of consider- 
able national importance, but also to afford a very desirable refuge 
to the shipping upon the eastern coast of England, has aathorsed 
me to communicate to you his Royal Highness’s consent to lay the 
first stone of the contemplated buildings. 

“ilis Royal Highness understands that the works will be ina 
oper state of furwardness for this ceremony to take place in the 
month of October ; and 1 shall be happy, when the tume approaches, 
ty communicate with you as to the particular day that may be most 


' sc¢ ” 
convenient.—Sincerely yours, “C. B. Purrrs. 


Lancaster and Carlisle Railway.—¥ayally satisfactory has been 
the report of the Lancaster and Carlisle directors, read at the 
general half-yearly meeting, held on the 4th August, at Lancaster. 
They state that-——“ Since the opening of the entire Caledonian 
line, in February last, the weekly returns show a progressive in- 
crease of traflic, which, in the month of July, ls, ua compared 
with July, 1547, amounted to 4+ per cent., the month's gross re- 
cepts in 1548 having been L.9,616, and in 1847 only L.6,679. 
This increase has been greater in the passenger department than in 
that of gouds and cattle; and, from thus circumstance, it may rea- 








sonally be inferred, that a large and increasing revenue from pag 
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sengers may, under all conditions of trade, be calculated upow; 
whilst there will probably be an equally encouraging, or at least a 
considerable improvement in the revenue arising from the convey- 
ance of goods and cattle, whenever the mercantile world shall be 
restored to an ordinary state of prosperity.” A dividend was re- 
commended to be divided at the rate of 4 per cent. 

South Yorkshire, Doncaster, and Goole Railway.—This company 
held its half-yearly general meeting at the London Tavern on the 
llth August. Edmund Denison, Esq., in the absence of Lord 
Wharncliffe, occupied the chair. The prospects of this line are 
encouraging. The coal trade of South Yorkshire will of itself form 
a heavy item in the receipts, provided the charges for conveyance 
be reasonable, while the tolls upon the Dun navigation would an- 
nually furnish of themselves a three-per-cent. interest on the capital 
of the railway. The last half-year exhibits an increase in the re- 
ceipts, and the report recommended a dividend of 6 per cent. in 
consequence. 

East Lincolnshire Railway.-—The shareholders in this line were 





gratified to hear, at their half-yearly meeting, which was held on | 
the llth, that the whole line will be opened some time in Septem- | 
ber, and that the Great Northern Railway’s guarantee of 6 per 


cent. comes into operation in October. 
London and North-Western Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 


of this giant company is always looked forward to with interest | 


by all who are interested in railway undertakings; but a farther 


element of interest was added in the meeting of the 11th August, | 
in consequence of the misunderstanding between the superintendent | 


of the locomotive department and the engine-drivers and firemen 
under his control. This quarrel, which, under ordinary cireum- 


stances, would be thought unworthy of public notice, has, in con- | 


nection with the safety of the line, assumed an importance of the | 


very highest character. 
full explanation of the circumstances which led to this unfortunate 
rupture, as well as the means taken by the directors to supply the 
places of the suspended engine-drivers, would have been stated to 
the meeting. In this expectation the proprietors were not disap- 
pointed, although it may be that the explanation was not so full, 
perhaps not so satisfactory, as might have been desired. The 


It was, therefore, to be expected that a | 


report itself makes no reference to the question in dispute; but | 


the chairman (Mr. Glyn), after slightly adverting to the sub- 


ject in his opening address, entered somewhat more fully into | 


the subject. 


In reply to questions from Mr. Erle, another of the | 


proprietors, Mr. Glyn is reported to have said, that “he was glad | 


the hon. proprietor had alluded to a subject upon which he had 
abstained from enlarging in his opening remarks, not wishing to 
bring the case too strongly against the body of men referred to. 


He would tell the hon. proprietor that, so far from the wages of 


the engine-drivers having been diminished, they had, upon an ave- 
rage, been increased, and that very recently. 
question of payment that the dispute had arisen, and the men 


It was not upon the 


would say so themselves; but it was purely a question between | 


themselves and the superintendent upon which they were now at 
issue; and he (Mr. Glyn) would say, if they had an able, active, 
and intelligent officer, it was the duty of the executive to stand by 
that officer (loud cheers), when they knew that there was no sub- 
stantial ground of grievance.” And again—“I am very glad you 
have given me an opportunity of alluding tothat subject. The ar- 
rangement under which the engine-drivers are now working is one 
of classification; and it is right to state, the attention of the lo- 
comotive committee had been called to that plan by the engine- 
drivers themselves. There are several classes—at §s. a-day, 7s. 6d., 
7s., 6s. 6d., 6s., and 5s. 6d. per day; and the intention of the regu- 
Jation, I repeat here, in the presence of you all, is, that the system 
of rotation (except, of course, when a man is proved incompetent 
will be uniformly followed between these classes: that is, when a 
vacancy occurs in one class, the rotation will follow from the senior 
man in the lower class. It is not our intention, in availing our- 
selves of the principle of classification, to reduce the wages lower 
than they are at the present time. At the same time, I am aware 
that we are paying higher than on some other lines; but, | 
repeat, it was not our intention to reduce that class of men, to 
whom we feel we owe a good deal, and which, up to the present 
time, their conduct has merited. We had no intention of re- 
ducing them; the classification was for a totally different object.” 
The report exhibits no great improvement in the traffic of the 
line; but a considerable saving has been effected by the eco- 
nomical labours of the management. The directors recommend a 
dividend of L.3 10s. per cent. for the six months, out of the dis- 
posable sum of L.566,096 11s, 4d. in their hands; thus carrying a 
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Poalance of 1..44,338 11s. 8d. to next half-year’s account. The ai. 
dress of the chairman was principally contined to a refatas: of 
the statement, contained in a lately published pamphlet, entities 
“ Bubbles of the Age,” written, as was alleged, at the desire of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, as far as the attack or defes> 
was concerned, migut, with great propriety, have been left to 
with all the Capulets. Asa matter of commereial CUFiOSIty, we 
may mention, that the capital of the company, from al] sources, 
is L.23,231,245 10s. 10d 
Great Northern Railway.—Not the least stormy among the meet. 
ings of the month has been the half-yearly meeting of this com. 
pany, held at the London Tavern, on the 12th of Angust. The 
report having briefly stated the progress the works were maki 
aud a new arrangement of shares contemplated by the directors. 
then proceeded to detail the various items in the receipt and e. 
penditure accounts, some of the latter of which attracted no smal] 
amount of animadversion, on account of their extravagance. Even. 


|| tually, directors and shareholders patched up a hollow peace : and 
| “ ‘ ‘ > Gum, 
after mutual bandying of compliments, they separated. The affairs 


of the company, if not so prosperous as its best friends might wish, 
are, still, not so gloomy as to tend to any very serious apprehensions 
of permanent loss. 

Eastern Counties Railway.— This line, since the accession of Mr 
George Iludson to the office of chairman, has maintained its posi. 
tion, if it has not exhibited any very rapid improvement; but even 
that, in these times, is a matter of satisfaction to the shareholders, 
since they had been last year promised 10 per cent. upon their ip. 
vestment, and received only 4, and this year has not added to the 
sum. The stock, Xc., is, however, in good working condition ; aad 
the responsibilities, which pressed so heavily some time ago, are 
being paid off. 

South-Eastern Railway.——Perhaps the most unanimous meeting 
held during these last two months was that in which the directors 
of the South-Eastern met their shareholders. For a very long time 
it had been prophesied that this company could never be success. 
fully managed, and never has prophecy beem more completely dis- 
proved. Owing to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Macgregor, 
assisted by his able associates, the whole of the undertakings with 
which the South-Eastern has connected itself have turned oat 
prosperously ; and now the great probability is, that this compaay, 
if not the very first, will be among the first to close their capital 
account. The capital, according to the statement of the deputy. 
chairman, will amount, when works are completed and bonds paid 
off, to, in round nuinbers, L.$,200,000. 

Great Western Railway.—This great company, which has been 
for so many years obliged to maintain a ruinous contest with its 
two great rivals—the London and North-Western, and the South- 
Western companies—has again divided 3} per cent. for the last 
half-year. The chairman, while admitting the heavy liabilities of 
the company, assured the shareholders that they were not over 
whelming; and although the present depression in commercial 
matters had affected the Great Wester, in common with other 
lines, yet their increase, if not large, was, to some extent at least, 
encouraging. Some of the shareholders expressed a fear, whichis 
extensively shared in by other persons throughout the west of 
England, that the dividend declared out of the capital is too large, 
and will fall with a stunning effect upon the future proprietary. 
The half-vearly mecting was held at Bristol on the 17th. 

Taff Vale Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of the proprietors 
of this company was held on the 16th, at which a dividend of + 
per cent. (free of income-tax) for the six months, on the original 
shares of J..126, was declared. A similar dividend on the quarter 
and L.10 shares was also agreed to, and L.750 carried to the ke. 
preciation fund. The receipts of the half-year were represented to 
have been a small increase on those of the previous one, 0B which 
the chairman did not fail to congratulate the shareholders, as com 
pared with the depreciation of railway property elsewhere. 

Midland Railway.—F¥rom the report of this great company, sab 
mitted to the half-yearly meeting of proprietors, held at Derby os 
the 19th, we learn that affairs present a more flourishing aspect 
than was apprehended. The receipts for the half-year wer 
L.507,170 15s. 3d., exceeding the corresponding period of last 
year by L.22,509. The disposable balance, after working the line, 
was L.195,460 8s. 10d. A dividend was declared to the following 
effect :—L.3 upon each L.100 of the Midland Consolidated Stock; 
L.3 upon each L.100 of the Consolidated Preference Stock; L2 
10s. per share on the Erewark Valley Shares; and L2 6s. 34 
upon each L.100 of the Consolidated Birmingham and Derby 
Several branches iu connection with the main line were stated te ¥ 
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ig rapid progress, and would shortly be opened. The meeting was 
we ious throughout. In reply to a shareholder, the chair- 
= (Mr. Hudson, M.P.) said that, while he enjoyed their confi- 
genre, be had no intention of retiring. 
Northern and Eastern Railway.—At the half-yearly meeting ‘of 
this company, held also on the 19th, in London, the proceedings 
over quietly. The following are the dividends declared on 
the half-year :—Guaranteed 5 per cent. shares, L.1 5s. each, L.50 
ped, and lesser payments in the same proportion. On the 6 per 
ent. teed shares, L.] 10s. per L.50, and so on in propor- 
tion for lesser payments. These dividends were in conformity | 
gith the agreement entered into with the Eastern Counties Com- 
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s, which worked the line and guaranteed the stock as above. | 
The balance left over, after paying the dividends, was L.2,203 
}as. 10d. 

Leeds and Bradford Rai/way.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
this company, held at Leeds, on the 18th, the following statement | 
d sfairs was submitted :—The capital account showed that the | 
various payments to the end of December, 1847, amounted to! 
L1,093,402 15s. 6d., and that the payments during the half-year | 
eaiing June 30, 1848, were L.84,229 11s. 6d., making a total of 
L1,177,632 10s. The receipts to the end of December, 1847, | 
gere L.1,105,557 9s. 6d. (inciuding calls, L.5$7,755,; and loans, 
L.212,000); and during the half-year to June 50, 1548, L.61,545 
és. Lid. (including calls, 1.11,665, and loans, L.49,515), leaving a | 
balance due to the bankers of L.10,196 13s. Td. A dividend of | 
$s, per share (less income-tax) was declared. The remaining | 

ed portion of the line was stated to be rapidly approachiug | 
its completion. 

West Cornwall Railiray.—The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany was held in London, on the 17th—Captain Moorsom in the 
dair. The report stated that “the revenue account exhibited an 
increase of tratlic, as compared with the corresponding period of | 
1847, in goods and minerals, of 3,510 tons; in passengers, of | 
6,281 persons ; and in receipts, of L.177. The directors repeat | 
that all their recent investigations have only tended to contirm the | 
confidence they had previously expressed in the sound and remu- | 
werative character of the undertaking. The capital account to the | 
%th of June showed that L.73,258 had been received, exclusive | 
@ the Hayle Railway, valued at L.127,960, and that L.67,976 | 
bad been expended, leaving a balance of L.5,282 in cash. The | 
reveaue account for the half-year ending the 30th of June stated | 
that L.8,133 had been received, and L.5,716 expended, leaving a 
profit of L.2.417, of which L.1,070 went for interest on loan and | 
debentures, leaving a balance of L.1,345. That the liabilities, 
aladed to in the last report as being then L.15,000, were now re- 
duced to a total of L.6,000, including outstanding interest to the 
proprietors.” It was stated that “ some reductions in the expenses 
bad been made, which, without impairing the efficiency of the 
faf, would tend to increase the nett returns. The directors ex- | 
jected that, when the correct position of the company was known, 
diame amount of interest would be taken by local parties and 
ahers to fill up the diminutions in the share list caused by forfei- 
tare, Until this was done, the directors did not deein it expedient 
w enter into engagements of any kind which should involve ex- 
waseupou the proprietors. The calls already made, when paid 
, Would sufhei-utly provide, until after the next half-yearly 
meeting, for the liabilities falling due. ‘The results of the enforce- 
meat of arrears of calls had been satisfactory to the Board, without 
pressing heavily upon individuals. The application for an exten- | 
wa of time fur the purchase of land and completion of the works | 
Wa still pending the consideration of the Railway Commissioners.” | 
Tork aud North Midland Reilway.—The half-yearly meeting of | 
‘Ms important and profitable tributary of the “ Railway King” was 
‘eid at York on the 2Ist. Mr. Hudson presided. The report | 
Wbmitted was of a very favourable character, as compared with most | 
companies whose meetings have been held during the month. 
Wtal receipts for the half-year were L.214,404 13s. 24., which, 
, deducting working expenses, left a balance of L.133,085 2s. 
Md Out of this, 5 per cent. per annum on the consolidated 
“et of the company was declared. The same dividend was de- 
Sid on the East and West Riding shares. The balance left in 

aler meeting these dividends, and paying the rent of the Hull 
4 Selby and the Hulland Bridlington lines, would be L.134 2s. 11d. 
ok, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway.—On the same day and 
© the same place as the above, the half-yearly meeting of this 
d Company was held, under the same chairman. The balance 
Linon. on the half-year, after the working of this line, was 

al Ss, Sd. Out of this the following divideads were de- | 
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clared: —-S per cent. per annum on the consolidated stock, and on 
the extension shares No. 1; the same dividend was declared on 
the Origiaal Newcastle and Berwick, and Newcastle and North 
Shields shares; and 5 per cent. per annum on the remaining L.10 
North Shields shares. After the payment of these dividends, and 
the rent of the Great North of England, there would remain a 
balance of L.34,650 Ss. 6d. The traffic of the past half-year was 
nearly equal to the corresponding one of 1847—-thus presenting a 
pleasing contrast to many other railway companies. Resolutions 
were agreed to to lease the Hartlepool Dock and Railway, and the 
Great North of England Railway. 

Hull and Selby Railway.—At the half-yearly meeting, held at 
Hull on the 19th, a dividend of 5 per cent. per annum was declared. 
The balance in hand for the half-year, available for the dividend, 
was L.29, 135. 

Hynci Valley Railway.—On the 21st, the half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held in London, at which a dividend of 5 per 
cent. per annum was declared. The clear balance on the half- 
year was L.2,108 16s. 5d. A considerable falling off in the traffie 
had takea place, on account of one-half of the furnaces in Hynvi 
Valley having been blown out 

London and Blackwell Reilway.—The half-yearly meeting of 
this company Was held on the 22d, in London. The clear balance 
on the half-year’s receipts was L.5,0 to, f which 1s, 6d. per 
share dividend was declared. 

Whitehaven Junction Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
company, the Earl of Lonsdale in the chair, was held at White- 
haven on the 22d. The attendance was very full. A dividend of 
2s. per share was declared. A considerable decrease in the half- 
year's tratlic had taken place. The receipts had been L. 4.517 16s. L0}d., 
and the balance, after working expenses, L.1,605 11s. O}d. 

Glasgow, Paisley, Ailmarnock, and Ayr Kadway. The half- 
yearly meeting of this company was held at Glasgow, on the 24th: 
The report showed a considerable falling off in the receipts in pro- 
portion to mileage and working expenses, though this may in some 
degree be attributed to the opening of new branches whose traffic 
is not vet developed. The deficiency, as compared with the cor- 
responding half-year of 1847, was L.9,795. Out of the balance 
in hand, a dividend of + per cent. per annum, short of income tax, 
was declared. At the same meeting it was agreed to issue stock 
for 1..250,000 for the works of the Glasgow, Dumfries, aad Car- 
lisle Railway ; the shares to be L.10 each, and supplied in rate- 
able proportions to holders of shares in the two companies, the 
issue being L.10 to each existing L.120. 


RAILWAYS IN PROGRESS, ETC. 


The Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle Junction Raslway.— 
The position of this company is a most anomalous one. Three- 
fifths of the proprietary, couscious of the worthlessness of their 
line, and desirous of receding from the responsibility of complet- 
ing it, promote a bill in Parliament for the purpose of dissolving 
the company ; and a committee of their Lordships, without giving 
a reason for their decision, reject the bill, and compel the unlucky 
shareholders to prosecute a scheme which is of very questionable 
public utility, and which also, as a matter of speculation, can never 
be remunerative. ‘Thus singularly situated, the directors had to 
meet the shareholders, and to explain—that which their Lordships 
had not condescended to do—the causes which led to the rejec- 
tion of the bill. The adjourned meeting, which was held on 
Thursday, the 3d August, at the London Tavern, excited there- 
fore no little interest amoung those whose unhappy destiny it was 
to be connected with the company. The explanation was far 
from satisfactory. The chairman, Mr. J. K. Wilson Ffrance, after 
informing the meeting of the non-success of their application in 
Parliament, added, that the directors had appointed a committee 
for the purpose “of considering the affairs of the company, and 
reporting to the shareholders in what manner the funds could best 
be husbanded.” His own opinion was, that the line ought to be 
made, and the decision of the committee therefore, although it had 
surprised, did not certainly disappoint him. He was aware that 
this was not the opinion of the majority of the shareholders. They 
thought that this was not the time to raise money for the purpose 
of making railways, and in that opinion he alsy coincided. But 
the evil was rendered the less pressing, as the railway commis 
sioners had granted them an extension of two years to purchase 
land and complete the works. He asked the meeting to grant the 
directors time to consider what course ought to be taken by them 
in the awkward circumstances in which they were placed, and he 
promised that they would endeavour to adopt such measures aq 
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would meet the approbation of the proprietors. The half-yearly 
meeting would be held in the course of a few weeks, and lie hoped 
to be able then to explain in a satisfactory manner the views of 
the directors. Such was in substance the address of the chair- 


man. It contained no information— it was a mere petition for 
time. The meeting was disappointed, as well it might, and Mr. 


Burchell (a director) seeing a storm gathering, came to the rescue 
of his leader, Mr. Burchell had advocated the dissolution of the 
company while they had funds to meet all their engagements. 
He was satisfied that that was the most honest and straightforward 
course they could adopt. They found that the line did not take 
with the public, and they discovered, somewhat late, no doubt, 
“that it was not of that intrinsic value which would render it 
probable that it might be carried out with success.” Parliament 
viewed the matter differently, and refused to relieve them from 
their responsibility. No reasons had been alleged, but he (Mr. 
Burchell) would endeavour to surmise them. First, then, it was 
urged, that a parliamentary contract ought not to be lightly broken. 
Again, the evidence adduced to prove the worthlessness of the line 
was meagre ; and lastly, the opinions of the directors, up to a re- 
cent period, were in favour of constructing the line. He presumed 
that these were the reasons which had weighed with their lord- 
ships. The remainder of Mr. Burchell’s speech was a defence of 
himself from the charge of “jobbing” in shares. Various share- 
holders suggested that the evidence in Parliament should be print- 
ed and circulated amongst the proprietors, but ultimately it was 
agreed to leave the matter to the discretion of the directors. A 
second resolution was passed, adjourning the meeting, sine dic, 
and the shareholders having so satisfactorily accomplished nothing, 
separated in high good humour with their directors and with each 
other. 

Reading, Guildford, and Reigate Railway.—The_half-yearly 
meeting of this company was held on Wednesday, the 2d August, 
and the statement of accounts exhibited met with the cordial ap- 
probation of the shareholders present. The report stated that the 
works were proceeding satisfactorily, and the line would be opened 
at no distant period. The South-Eastern Company guarantee a 
dividend. 

Malton and Duffield Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
proprictors of this company was held at Malton on the Slst of 
July, presided over by Mr. W. C. Copperthwaite, in the absence 
of Lord Morpeth, the chairman. It was reported that nearly all 
the line from Burdall to Duffield was completed, and could be used 
for the traffic in about a fortnight. Since the commencement of 
the undertaking, the payments made had been L.57,504 $s.; of 
which there remained a balance in hand of L.1,008 7s. 10d. Two 
calls, amounting in the gross to about L.30,000, are to be made 
within the next half year. 

Cockermouth and Workington Railway.—At the half-yearly meet- 
ing, held at Cockermouth July 2Sth, it was stated that the line 
was nearly ready for opening, a few details at Workington harbour 
only remaining incomplete. Arrangements were made for an ap- 
plication to Parliament for powers to create farther capital. 

Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham Railway.—<According to the 
report of the directors of this company, submitted to the half-yearly 
meeting, held in London on Monday the 7th, all further operations 
are suspended till December. As soon as the line can, consistently 
with the progress of the Great Northern, be proceeded with, the 
works will be resumed, and the remaining unpaid capital called up. 
The amount already paid on shares was stated to be L.61,643 
4s. Gd., and the expenditure L.54,348 10s.; leaving a balance in 
hand of L.7,294 14s. 6d. 

Corentry, Nuneaton, Leicester, and Birmingham Railway.—The 
half-yearly meeting of this company was held at Birmingham on 
August the 8th, but no business beyond that strictly required by 
the statute of incorporation was transacted. 
eapital in hand was L.52,077, with which it was stated that con- 
tracts would be entered into for sleepers, rails, Xc., so that the 
works might be proceeded with. 

Northampton and Banbury Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this coinpany was convened to be held in London on August 
the 12th, but a sufficient mumber of shareholders not having at- 
tended the same, it was adjourned sine dic. 

Cork and Bandon Railway.—On August 9th, the statutory 
half-yearly meeting of this company took place at Cork, Major 
N. L. Beamish in the chair. The report stated that, in all pro- 
bability, the whole line would be ready for opening by the next 
meeting of the proprietors. The receipts, up to the 50th June, 
had been 1.9284) 18s. Sd.; the payments L,88,253 19s, 9d., 


The amount of 
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leaving in hand L.4,581 18s. lld. 1.10,000 additional, i¢ 
said, would complete half the works on the line, which could an 
be opened to that extent. 

Birmingham, Wo'cerhampton, and Stour Valley Railwoy— The 
half-yearly meeting was held in Birmingham, on Monday ¢, 

a ny ee ee, 
but it was only a formal meeting—this line is leased to 
London and North-Western Railway; and effecg will be given 
the agreement as soon as the Commissioners of Railways » 
satisfied that the terms of the lease, with regard to the naj _ 
capital, are complied with. The statement of accounts showed that 
L.650,505 18s. 2d. had been received, of which’ a balance remained 
in — of L.86,755 15s. 3d.; the difference had been eX pended 
in preliminary expenses, land, and compensation, an rmanest 
works. : <n 

Bristol and South Wales Junction Railway.—The half-yearly meet. 
ing took place at Bristol on the 14th, and was a very gloomy alfa 
The report represented the affairs of the company to be desperate 
and that it being impossible to go on, a wind-up ought to take 
place. The balance in hand was represented to be only L.9,358 lée. 
3d., and the shareholders had refused co pay further calls—gig. 
mately, it was agreed to adopt the report, and eall a special meeting 
to consider the propriety of a wind-up. 

Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor Railway.—The half-yearly 
meeting of this company was held in London, on the lith, if 
was stated that, though recent events in Ireland and the Contines: 
had interfered materially with the progress of railway works, yet, 
nevertheless, in a short time, the line would be ready for traffic, 
The sum that would yet be required to complete the line to 
Warrenpoint was about 1.33,000, which, in addition to the money 
to be raised from calls, would, it was believed, be easily got ia 
loans. 

Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway.— The half-yearly 
meeting of this company was held in Glasgow, on August the 17th, 
from which it appears that the Gretna and Dumfries section of the 
line was to be opened on the 23d; the other portion of the works 
was rapidly progressing; the estimated capital of the company, 
1,433,333 6s. 8d. had been expended ; and in terms of the agreement 
with the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Company, 
the latter would provide the requisite funds so far as to enable the 
company to exercise their borrowing powers. This was in course 
of being done, by the creation of such an amount of additional 
capital by the Ayrshire Company as would, when 1L.217,000 was 
paid up, enable the borrowing powers to be exercised. After the 
adoption of the report, the meeting was made special, and the é- 
rectors were authorised to raise, by mortgage, L.433,300, so soos 
as one-half of the share capital had been paid up. 

Cork and Waterford Railway.—At the half-yearly meeting d 
the shareholders of this company, held on August the 18th, it was 
agreed to suspend all further proceedings for a half-year. By the 
cash statement it appeared that L.75,569 15s. had been received, 
of which a balance of L.10,303 2s, 3d. remained in hand. 

Exeter, Yeovil, and Dorchester.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
company was held in London, on the 21st. The works were te- 
presented as making rapid progress. Up to the time of themeet- 
ing, the receipts had been 1L.154,740 7s. 5d., and the expenditure 
L.100,961 13s. 4d., leaving a balance in hand of 1.53,778. The 
line has been leased to the London and South-Western at 5 pet 
cent. on the capital during the progress of the works, and 54 pe 
manently after the opening of the line. 

South Wales Railway.—On Wednesday, the 234, the half-yearly 
meeting of this, one of the most important of the new lines is 
progress of construction, was held in London—Mr. , 
Russell, the chairman of the Great Western Railway, in the chai. 
According to the report submitted, the line is progressing 
torily towards completion. The receipts from shares had bees 
L.1,118,284 1s. 6d., and the payments 1.1,007,004 12s. 24, lest 
ing a balance in hand of L.111,279 9s. 4d. It was stated by the 
chairman that, for the present, the exertions of the direces 
would be employed towards bringing the portion of the scheme 
between Swansea and Newport into operation. Am 
has been made to lease the line to the Great Western Compaay- 

Vale of Neath Railway.—A half-yearly meeting of this 
was convened for the 23d; but, on account of the thinness of # 
tendance, it was adjourned sine die. From the statement of 
counts, it appears that the income was L.108,004, and 1.45/66 
9s. 2d. expended. ; 

Tenby, Saundersfoot, and South-Wales Railway.—This ' ® 
simply met, in terms of ‘the statute, at London, on 
report progress, No business beyond the passing of the 
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transacted. The Railway Commissioners, it was stated, had 
an extension of two years for the completion of the works. 
Gloucester and Dean Forest Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
gas held at Gloucester on the 23d. The statement of accounts 
showed that the expenditure had been L.80,556 15s., and the out- 
lay 1.74,530 3s. 1d.; balance in hand, L.6,026 lls. 1ld. It was 
that the whole of the works would be completed by the 
time the South Wales was opened. 
OPENING OF NEW BRANCHES, ETC. 

During the month, the following branches and sections of lines 

pave been opened to the public: — 

and North-Western—Dewshury Section —This branch, 
ghich connects Leeds with Dewsbury, and thereby shortens the 
gsisting route, via Wakefield, was opened the beginning of the 
month. 

Caledonian—Castlecary Branch.— This important link of the 
Great Caledonian Trunk Line, connecting Perth and the North 
with London and the South, was opened for passenger tratlic on 
the 7th. 

Fast Lancashire —The link of this line, connecting Accrington 
aod Stubbins, was opened for traffic on the 17th. 

Chester and Holyhead.—This line is now opened throughout, 
with the exception of about four miles at Menai Bridge. 

The dispute between the London and North-Western Railway 
Company and their engine-drivers has been amicably arranged— 
the settlement of the matter having been by the latter placed in 
the hands of Mr. Carr Glyn, the chairman of the company. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 
| From the foregoing abstract it will be seen that, with the ex- 
| ception of the Midlands and its connecting lines to Berwick, whose 
| traffic has been well sustained, and the dividend proportionally kept 
/up, there has been a considerable falling off in the half-yearly re- 
| ceipts, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
| year, mileage considered. The London and North-Western and 
the Great Western Railways in England, and the Glasgow, Paisley, 
| Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway in Scotland, of the old-estabitished 
lines, seem to have been the greatest sufferers. Apart from the 
| general depression of trade, which has materially influenced all 
| railways, but especially those connecting the great trading districts, 
ithe special reason why particular companies have been more seri- 
ously affected than others appears to be the opening of branch 
lines whose traffic is not yet developed, or is not equal to the ex- 
penditure of their construction, as compared with the trank lines 
with which they are connected. The following figures will place 
the exact state of the case fairly before the reader. In the week 
ending the 12th of last month, the receipts on 4,045 miles of 
railway were L.237,194. In the same week in 1847, the receipts 
on 3,230 miles were L.216,543, or only L.20,851. Thus in 1847, 
the average income per mile weekly, was L.67; in the present 
year, L.59, or L.S less. Again, the expense of working, on ac- 


count of so many new branch lines, has been greater in proportion 
tomieage. Altogether, it may fairly be assumed that railways have 

| reached their maximum dividends,and shareholders must henceforth 
be satisfied with moderate returns, 











OBITUARY NOTICES FOR AUGUST. 


EDWARD BAINES, ESQ., OF LEEDS. 

At Leeds, on the 3d of August, Mr. Epwarp Baines, principal 
proprietor of the Leeds Mercury, in his 75th year. His name 
was connected with the borough of Leeds, and in some measure 
with that of the county of York, for half a century of remarkable 
progress and improvement. le was the second son of Richard 
and Jane Baines, of Preston, in Lancashire, and was born at 
Walton-le-Dale, near that town, on the 5th February, 1774. His 
father was of a respectable family at Well, near Masham, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and early obtained a situation in the 
excise, In discharging the duties of his office, he was removed to 
Preston, where he married, and having resigned his situation in 
the excise, he went into business as a grocer. Not being a free- 
man of Preston, however, he was prosecuted by the corporation, 
at the instance of the mercers, grocers, &c., company, but resisted 
the attempt to expel him from the trade of the town. Though 
supported in his resistance by some of the most respectable of the 
inhabitants, he was unsuccessful. The right of the corporation, 
under their charter, was established at the assizes. He lost several 
hundred pounds, and being compelled to discontinue his business, 
he removed to Walton-le-Dale, a village about a mile from Dreston, 
in the beautiful valley of the Ribble. He afterwards returned to 

n, and engaged in the trade of a cotton-spinner, when the 
mechanical inventions of Arkwright, a native of that town, and 
thers, had given to that trade its extraordinary impulse. Some 
Years subsequently, he was steward of the Earl of Derby, for the 
management of his extensive house property in Preston ; an agency 
Vhich he retained, with others of the same kind, till his death in 1811. 

His son Edward, the subject of this sketch, was, at two years 
of age, placed in the family of his maternal uncle, Thomas Rigg, 

Of Kingsland, near Hawkshead, a small town among the 

The first part of his education was received at the Free 
Grammar School of Hawkshead, under the tuition of Edward 
Christian, Esq., afterwards Chief Justice of Ely, and Downing 

r of Law in the University of Cambridge. At eight 
years of age he returned to his father’s house at Preston, and he 
Weeived the rest of his education at the Grammar School of that 
own. His attainments at school, it is stated, were not high, ex- 
vending little beyond a respectable English education. 

_ When about sixteen years of age, Mr. Baines was bound appren- 
tee to Mr. Thomas Walker, a printer and bookseller of Preston ; 
he soon distinguished himself as a skilful and industrious work- 
maa, both at case and press. He did not, however, continue there 
til the termination of his apprenticeship, but finished it in Leeds. 
.» memoir of him by his son in the Leeds Mercury, it is said, 
Mr. Walker was a Tory, a partizan of the Corporation, and the 


printer of a Tory newspaper, called the Pres/ou Recorder. His 
apprentice, on the other hand, was of a family which had been per- 
secuted by that Corporation, and was in the service of the Whig 
Karl of Derby, who was always in strong political opposition to 
the Corporation. It is stated, that on one occasion the apprentice 
ventured so far to differ from his master, that the latter threw his 
indentures in his face, and told him to go about his business. Whe- 
ther this led to the termination of the engagement, is not known. 
It may have ceased from the discontinuance of the newspaper, and 
Mr. Walker’s requiring fewer hands. Whatever was the cause, 
the youth had to look out for a new situation. Happily, his fa- 
ther passing through Leeds on a visit to his relations at Well, in- 
quired at the oflice of Messrs. Binns and Drown, then proprietors 
of the Leeds Mercury, if they could take a young man to finish his 
apprenticeship, and was encouraged to believe that they might do 
so, if on seeing him they liked him. Young Baines forthwith 
came to Leeds, and being a stout and vigorous pedestrian, and 
carefal of the little money at his command, he walked the entire 
Entering the office of 
Messrs. Binns and Brown, he was told, rather carelessly, that they 
did not know whether there was work for him, but he might go 
into the office and see. 


distance, carrying his bundle on his arm. 


Ile has been heard to say that he re- 
solved, as he entered the oflice, that if he once obtained admission 
there, he would never leave it. The office and newspaper after- 
wards became his own, and so continued till his death.” 

He was received as a “turn-over” at case, (as the term is tech- 
nically called in the trade,) in the Leeds Mercury office, in the 
year 1794, being then twenty years of age. 

“ He had early formed,” says his son, “ an ambition to follow the 
example of the great American printer and patriot, Benjamin 
Franklin. ‘This is remembered by those who knew him as an ap- 
prentice ; and there were so many points of resemblance in the 
mental character and history of the two men, that he has been 
called, not without reason, ‘the Franklin of Leeds.’ ” 

Soon after his arrival in Leeds he became a member of a society, 
of which the members were all young men, formed for mental im- 
provement, called “ The Reasoning Socicty,”’ which met weekly. 
So cautious were they to avoid giving offence, at a period when, 
after the first French Revolution, suspicion and alarm were easily 
excited in this country, especially as the members were all Reformers, 
though not very violent in their polities, that they prohibited the 
discussion of politics, religion, and even coumnercial subjects, and 
only directed their attention to the literary and moral questions 
which usually occupy well-conducted debating societies, This 
association of less than a dozen young men, however, attracted the 
\imotice of the magistrates, and several of them attended ip person 
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to satisfy themselves that it was not a nest of sedition. In this 
society, which continued in existence for several years, Mr. Baines 
was a frequent speaker, and both his manners and his intellectual 
powers improved greatly from the discussions. 

The very day after the termination of his apprenticeship, in 
1797, without passing through the intermediate state of a journey- 
man printer, Mr. Baines commenced business in partnership with 
Mr. John Fenwick, a relative of Mr. Brown, one of the proprietors 
of the Leeds Mercury, under the firm of Baines and Fenwick. 
By frugality he had saved money during his apprenticeship, and 
Ins father assisted him with a loan. The partnership was soon 
dissolved, in the early part of 1798. His son states that the New 
Connexion Methodists were amongst his earliest friends. He 
printed for them a monthly magazine, beginning in January, 1798, 
as well as Mr. Wesley’s sernions, in successive parts. There is 
evidence that he was energetic in obtaining business from the 
booksellers and others, and that he printed small but popular works 
on his own account, judiciously choosing such as were sure to 
command a sale. 

In the month of March, 1801, Mr. Baines became the proprie- 
tor of the Leeds Mercury, having purchased the copyright of that 
paper, the good-will of the printing-office, and the printing mate- 
rials, from Mrs. Binns, the widow of Mr. Binns, of Binns and 
Brown, the proprietors, for £1,552. To assist him in paying this 
sum, eleven of the leading Reformers of Leeds subscribed £1,000 
among themselves, which they lent to him on his bond. In the 
course of a few years, Mr. Baines had the pleasure of repaying the 
Juan with interest. 

Inthe Leeds Mercrry, the liberal party of Leeds, and of the county 
of York generally, found an organ which, under Mr. Baines’ ma- 
nagement, ably and consistently advocated their principles. Seve- 
ral improvements were introduced into the paper, which at that 
period showed an onward step in the history of newspaper pro- 
gress. Before Mr. Baines’ time, there was no editorial comment 
on political events in the Leeds Mercury. In fact, few papers out 
of London had then such remarks, or anything in the shape 
of a leading article. From the first, however, Mr. Baines pub- 
listied a “leader,” as it is professionally called, containing either a 
summary of the principal events of the week, or remarks upon 
them. Ile was also the first proprietor of a newspaper in York- 
shire who sent a reporter to the York assizes, and he employed a 
horse express to convey the papers by the London mail from Ferry- 
bridge, thus anticipating the delivery by the post. 

The energy and judgment which he displayed did not fail to 
meet with its reward. The circulation of the paper in conse- 
quence increased very considerably, and also the advertisements ; 
so that it soon became a very valuable property. 

Of the Leeds Mercury he continued to be the proprietor, latterly 
in partnership with two of his sons, Edward and Frederick, to the 
day of his death, exercising, through its medium, and otherwise, 
an important influence in public questions, for the long period of 
forty-seven years. 

In 1834 Mr. Baines was elected Member of Parliament for the 
borough of Leeds, which office he filled in three successive Parlia- 
ments, and retired, owing to impaired health, at the dissolution of 
Parliament in 1841. 

After the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, Mr. 
Baines was appointed one of the justices of the peace for the 
borough of Leeds; and soon afterwards he was placed on the 
commission of the peace for the West Riding. He took an active 
part in the administration of justice in Leeds. 

At the close of the French revolutionary wars, Mr. Baines 
compiled a “ History of the Wars of the French Revolution,” 
which was afterwards expanded to a “ History of the Reign of 
George III.” Ile subsequently published a very elaborate “ His- 
tory of the County Palatine of Lancaster,” in 4 vols., royal quarto, 
largely illustrated. This latter is described as a work of great 
research and of topographic value. 

In the beginning of July, 1798, Mr. Baines married Charlotte, 
daughter of Mr. Mathew Talbot, author of “An Analysis of the 
Bible,” by whom he had eleven children—six sons and five daugh- 

-  ters—nine of whom, with his widow, survive him, Two of his 
sons died in infancy. 

































SIR HARRIS NICHOLAS. 
At Boulogne, on the 3d of August, of congestion of the brain, 
Sir Nicholas Harrie Nicholas, G.C.M.G., K.F1., an eminent histo- 
rical and antiquarian writer. He was the fourth son of John 


Harris Nicholas, of East Looe, Cornwall, a Captain in the Royal 





OBITUARY NOTICES, 


Navy, and was born March 10, 1799. He entered the 

#the 27th October, 1S08, served under his brother, Captain LT 
Nicholas, C.B., and was frequently engaged in boats of the aM 
at the capture and destruction of armed vessels and CONVOYS in the 
Mediterranean. He was made a lieutenant 20th September 18]5. 
but being unsuccessful in his efforts to obtain employment, he - 
tired on his half-pay, and devoted himself to the study of English 
antiquities and English law. He married, 28th March, 199. and 
in 1823 he published his first work, “the Life of Secretary Da. 
vison.” In May, 1825, he was called to the bar by the Soe; of 
the Inner Temple. In 1824 he published “ Notitia Historica” 
containing tables, calendars, and misce!laneous information, for the 
use of historians, antiquaries, and the legal profession, Ip 1825 
he published a curious and important “Catalogue of the Herald's 
Visitations.” The same year appeared his “ Synopsis of the Peer. 
age of England,” in 2 vols. 12mo. In 1526 came out his “Testa. 
menta Vetusta,” a collection of wills from the reign of Henry II. 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and in 1827 he issued the four 
following works: —“ History of the Town and School of Rugby,” 
“ A Chronicle of London ;” “ Memoir of Augustine Vincent, Wind. 
sor Herald;” and “The History of the Battle of Agincourt, with 
the Roll of the Men-at-Arms in the English Army.” 

In the following year, he published the “ Roll of Arms of 
Peers and Knights in the Reign of Edward II.,” and “ The Sta 
tutes of the Order of the Guelphs;” and in 1829, “ The Roll of 
Arms of the Reigns of Henry IIT. and Edward IIT.,” and the “Stg. 
tutes of the Order of the Thistle.” He also issued the Household 
Book of Elizabeth of York (the Queen of Henry VIT.),and the House. 
hold Book of Henry VIII. His diligence and research in the 
department of genealogy were shown in his Report on the L’Ise 
Peerage case, and in his “ History of the Earldoms of Strathera, 
Monteith, and Airth.” He also wrote a “ Life of Chaucer;” and 
to the beautiful edition of “The Complete Angler,” published by 
Mr. Pickering, he contributed lives of Izaak Walton and Cotton, 
He also issued an edition of Davison’s “ Poetical Rhapsody,” while 
his “ Scrope and Grosvenor Roll ;” and his “ Siege of Caerlaverock” 
exhibits avast amount of information. He next published a“ Me. 
moir of Sir Kenelm Digby,” and the “ Autobiography of Lady 
Fanshawe.” For “ Lardner’s Encyclopedia,’ he compiled “ The 
Chronology of Ilistory,’ a most able and accurate work. He 
also wrote a life of Sir Christopher Hatton, and a “ History of the 
British Navy”—the latter unfinished. 

His great works are his “ History of the Orders of Knighthood 
of the British Empire,” in four thick volumes, and his edition of 
“Lord Nelson’s Letters and Despatches,” iu seven 8vo voles. 
On these works his literary fame will rest. Till within a week 
of his death, he was engaged in editing the papers of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. He has left eight children-—two sons and six daughters, 


CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYATT, R.N. 

At his residence, Langham, in Norfolk, on August 9th, after a 
long and painful illness, Captain Marryatt, the most popular of 
our naval novelists. He was the second son of the late Joseph 
Marryatt, Esq., M.P., of Wimbledon House, Surrey, and was bora 
in 1786. He entered the navy at an early age, and served as 
midshipman in the Imperieuse, when that ship was engaged as part 
of Lord Cochrane’s squadron in supporting the Catalonians against 
the French. He also served in the attack on the French fleet in 
Aix Roads, and in the Walcheren expedition in 1809. He was 
gazetted in 1808: and in IS14, as lieutenant of the Newcastle, he 
cut out four vessels in Boston Bay—an exploit of considerable dit- 
ficulty and daring. During the Burmese war, in the end of 1525, 
he commanded the Larne, and was for some time senior officer on 
the station. For his services during this war, he was promoted ; 
and the same year he was appointed to the rank of captain. 
He was also a Companion of the Order of the Bath, and enjoyed 
a good service pension of £150 per annum. For some years he 
was not engaged in active service. 

Captain Marryatt commenced his literary career as 4 contributor 
to the “Metropolitan Magazine,” of which he subsequently became 
the editor. In its pages, several of his most su ul stories 
have appeared. His first work, in three volumes, was the “ Naval 
Officer,” a nautical tale, published in 1829, which, though deficient 
in constructiveness of plot, and displaying occasional ¥ 
taste, contains many animated sketches of the habits and manners 
of sailors, narrated in an eaay, off-hand, lively style. But ian 
hero is a very objectionable character. Frank Mildmay, the aa 
officer, is represented as a most heartless scoundrel, who, 

a variety of scenes and adventures, not always of the most # 
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sil, by making acquaintance with a Bishop of the Charch of|| Of late years Captain Marryatt resided a good deal on the Con- 
Jo fagiand, and reading a religious book which that high dignitary || tinent, especially at Lausanne, in Switzerland, where he numbered 
lump pres him, becomes at last a converted man, and marries the heroine || among his acquaintances the celebrated French writer, Madame 
Pilot of the story. Dudevant, who, under the name of Georges Sand, has published 
1 the The “ Naval Officer” was followed, in 1530, by the “ King’s|] several highly-wrought novels, which have made her very popular 
815; ows,” also jn three volumes, a work more carefully elaborated as||in France. The cause of his death was the bursting of a succes- 
e Te. ards the plot, and abounding in vivid and striking descriptions, || sion of blood-vessels, from the effects of which he never recovered. 
glish ~ gt the denonement is far from pleasing. “—. Besides being a Companion of the Order of the Bath, as already 
; and In 1832, appeared “Newton Foster, or the Merchant Service,” || mentioned, he was a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian Guel- 
a 4 ,sorel of more sustained interest than either of the previous two. || phic Order, an Officer of the Legion of Honour, and a Fellow of 
ty of The same year came out his ‘* Peter Simple,” which is considered || the Royal Society. 
rica,” gith justice the best and most amusing of all his publications. | . 
ot the Some of the characters that figure in Peter Simple are such as | MR. GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
1825 aan be found only on board ship. ‘They are veritable specimens | Ar his establishment in Derbyshire, on the 12th August, Mr. 
ald’s df wa life, nurtured and bred on the ocean, particularly Captain||Grorce Stepurnson, the celebrated engineer, aged 68. In 
Peer. Serage, Chucks the boatswain, O'Brien the Irish lieutenant, and || the history of railway enterprise, the name of George Stephen- 
‘esta. Madde the carpenter. ‘}son stands pre-eminent. By industry and genius, he raised 
7 ML About this period, Captain Marryatt relinquished the editorship || himself from a humble situation, overcoming, by the elasti- 
four of the “Metropolitan Magazine,” and was succeeded by Mr.||city of his native talent, the obstacles of narrow circum- 
gby ;” Howard, the author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,’ and “Outward || stances, and even confined education. He was a coal viewer, and 
Vind- Round,” maritime novels of great dramatic construction of story, || took an interest in the development of the railway system ; en- 
with though exhibiting less genuine humour than Captain Marryatt’s | gaged in the great Liverpool and Manchester contest, and produ 

works. the best locomotive. From that moment he took the lead in rail- 
ms of in Marryatt’s industry was no less remarkable than his || way engineering; and his improvements of the locomotive have 
2 Sta. gecess. His pen, for several years, scems never to have been || greatly contributed to the progress of the railway system. In 
oll of ide. Among his subsequent works, which succeeded each other | Sydney’s “Railway System Illustrated,” the following high estimate 


“Sta. rapidly, way be enumerated “Jacob Faithful ;” “ Mr. Midshipman || of his merits and “discoveries is given:—‘ The merchants and 


ehold Easy ;” “ Masterman Ready ;” “The Pacha of Many Tales ;” || manufacturers of Liverpool and Manchester began to consider the 
louse. “ in search of a Father ;” “ Poor Jack ;” “ The Pirate and || possibility of availing themselves, for the transport of raw and ba 
n the ThreeCutters ;” “ Snarleyow,” and “Percival Keen,” which last was | manufactured goods between these two great towns, of those means be 
L’Isle poblished in 1842. ''o the “ New Monthly Magazine” he contributed || oftransport which had been found so useful in the coal tracts of Hi 
thera, “The Phantom Ship,” afterwards published separately; and also || Northumberland and Durham. They did not at first contemplate 6F) 
” and “The Privateer’s Man.” His tale called “Joseph Rushbrook, or the || anything more than a solidly constructed tramway to be worked bit 
ed by Poacher,” was originally furnished to the “Era,” a London news- || by horse power. Fortunately they plaeed the execution of their By 
otton. pper. None of these numerous works ever at any time exhibited || project under the direction of George Stephenson, at that time one we 
While falling off in the author’s powers. _ For his novels he received | of the most eminent of the colliery engincers—a mau whose Le Be 
rock” from £400 to £600 ; and “ Peter Simple,” the most popular of | mechanical genius is of that order that it may, without exaggera- hy 
* Me them all, produced for him upwards of £2,000. tion, be asserted, that if Watt had not previously invented the ii 
Lady Asa writer, Captain Marryatt shows much of Smollett’s broad || steam-engine, he was capable of achieving it. Born in the hum- Hf 
“ The humour, with occasionally no small share of his coarseness and || blest rank of life, self-educated, endowed with an industry, energy, iii 
He vulgarity ; but he was, undoubtedly, the best delineator of sea | and indomitable perseverance which rendered his manifold and wal 
of the daracters and sea life among the novelists of his day, the Ameri- | eminently practical abilities fully available to his employers, he | 4 
ean Cooper not excepted. ‘The style of all his novels is bold, ready, || early obtained an independent position and a high reputation in ee 
thood wd spirited. None have excelled him in the life-like portraits which || his profession ; but he might have lived and died unknown be- ie 
ion of te draws of nautical character in all its variety. His humour is | yond the district of his earlier labours, had it not been his well- nel 
umes, geauine and hearty, but eccentric and whimsical. ‘he ridiculous || deserved good fortune to commence and complete a work which, Hie 
week is his forte, and it is carried often to excess. He is very effective || in extent, grandeur, and utility, rivals even those roads which, : 18 
udsom in his sea descriptions and adventures, and by the perpetual intro- | after withstanding for centuries the attacks of time and barbarism, Bi 
lens, duction of incidents, and constant occurrence of events, the interest | | still testify the power and wisdom of ancient Rome. Others be- 
his novels is well sustained throughout. With all this, how- || fore him prepared the way; others since have contributed valuable 
mer, there is one drawback. The author himself seems to have || improvements in detail; but to George Stephenson unquestionably 
ring ite or no sympathy with his characters, beyond, perhaps, his || belongs the proud title of the Author of the Railway System. He 
wi mnediate hero. As soon as they have served their turn, he is || gathered the many threads of ingenuity and enterprise, and weaved 
one wtious to get rid of them; and a convenient hurricane, ship- || them into the wide-spreading uet-work which promises, in its ma- 
d a weck, or sea-fight, is called in to stow them away off his hands. || nifold extension, to envelope the whole world in bonds of commerce, 
: The gallant captain, as has been well remarked, drowns a whole || civilization, and peace. But with all his far-seeing genius, and all 
+ pe stip’s company, and the reader cares as little about them as he || his talents, he does not possess those minor arts which contribute 
wr h —. - ai || not a little to secure cotemporary, in addition to posthumous, ap- 
Da 1837, C aptain Marryatt visited the { nited States, and on his || plause: arts by w hich lesser men keep themselves eonstantly before 
tle. he rturn, he published, in 1839, his “ Diary in America, with remarks || the eyes of an admiring audience, aud secure constantly re-echoing 
Je i ge men This work displays mach shrewd observation, applause for conquering difficulties by themselves created. 
1825, ely description, of the manners and peculiarities of our The title of “ Author of the Railway System,” here given by Mr. 
Ly masatlantic brethren. As a professional writer, the author was || Sydney to Mr. Stephenson, has also been claimed for a Mr. Thomas 
noted uaturally led to give an account of the American navy; and as this || Gray, of Leeds, who, in 1820, published a work entitled “Obser- 
tain, eee on which he was well qualified to speak, his account is |} vations on a General Iron Railway, or Land Steam Conveyance, 
sage Wry valuable one. As regards the general tone of the work, || to Supersede the Necessity of Horses in all Public Vehicles, &.” 
ony Marryatt showed himself as unfavourable to the national |! It appears, however, that the invention of railways belongs to 
of the Americans as either Captain Hall or Mrs. Trollope. || neither of them, as Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, father of the 
Sutot He mbsequently published three additional volumes of the “ Diary || accomplished novelist, Miss Edgeworth, has a priority of right to 
ecame 4 » and also a work entitled “Travels of Monsieur Vio- || it, Mr. Edgeworth having, so far back as 1802, an 
stories 7 Tey sarang to be founded on the early adventures of Chateau- ||“ Essay on Railroads,” in which he recommended their use and 
Naval i the woods of the New World. practicability for speedy and safe travelling. Four years before 
cient lee o Marryatt married Catherine, the only daughter of the || this, in 1798, he had presented models to the Society of Arts, 
ons of tephen Shairp, Bart,, by whom he leaves a family of six || for which he received the Society's gold medal. This sets Mr. 
anor When at Hastings, in February last, he read in the || Gray's protensions at rest; while to Mr. Stephenson belongs the ex- 
ot the apers the account of the total loss of the Avenger steam fri-|| clusive merit of having been the first to apply his great mechanical 
pave Mm which his eldest son was a lieutenant, and perished with || powers, which wero of the highest order, to the improvement of 
aber le wany For some time, it was feared that the shock would || the locomotive engine, and the construction of some of the most 
moral been fatal. remarkable railway works yet completed, 
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Mr. Stephenson had an extensive engineering establishment at 
Newcastle, and supplied great numbers of locomotives both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. He was a director of the Norfolk 
and York, and North Midland Railways, chairman.of the Dunstable 





Railway, and engineer of the Whitehaven Junction, asd Manchestcr4 


and Buxton Railways. He constructed the London and Birming- 
ham and the York and North Midland Railways, as well as many 
others ; f tof sick he resigned his chief civil engineering busi- 
ness ‘* his m, BR Step hensgn, Esq., civil engineer. He was also 

a large colliery owner. Mr. Stephenson was a Knight of Leopold 
of Belgium, for railway services, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He had been employed in France, Belzium, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. 

Mr. Stephenson's remains were buried in the family vault; at 
Trinity Church, Chesterfield. 
scription :— Stephenson, of 
at Tapton House, Aug. ]2, 1848, aged GS vears.” 


On the plate was the following in- 


“ George Neweastle-upon-Tyne, died 


SIR ROBERT CHESTER, 
At his residence, St. John’s Wood, on the 12th 
Robert Chest 
the three preceding Sovereigns, at the age of eighty years. He 
was the eldest son of Mr. Robert Chester, and last survivor of the 
younger branch of the Chesters of Royston and Cockenhatch, 
Hertfordshire. In 1518 he was promoted to the office of Master 
of the Ceremonies, when he reecived the honour of Knighthood; 
and he continued to discharge the duties of that office up to the 
spring of last year, when he resigned, from his increasing vears and 
infirmities, and was succeeded by the Ilon. Sir Edward Cust. 


DAVID BUCHANAN, Esq. 


AT the house of lis son-in-law, Mr. Duff, engincer, Glasgow, on 
the 13th August, Davin Bucuanan, Esq., editor of the Edinburgh 
Evening Catend ' in the 7Oth vear of his age. His death was 
somewhat sudden and unexpected. For the last five or six years 
he had been suffering from a disease of the heart, and was at last 
cut off by it. The Friday previous to his death he left Edinburgh for 
Glasgow on a visit, and was in his usual health up till Saturday 
night, when he complained a little, and expired the following 
morning at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Buchanan was in connection with the ne wspaper press of 
Scotland for nearly half a century, and did much to elevate its eha- 
racter. His writing was at all times clear and concise. Ue con- 
tributed, we believe, some very able Edinburgh Re- 
view, shortly after the that periodical; but 
the first literary effort 0 
attention, Was a pamy het , published in 1806 or 1897, showing the 
inefficiency of the volunteer svstem of Pitt. The opi ions so abl 
advocated in this pamphlet 
House of Commons, and received consides ble notice from the 
public men of the day. At the time Mr. Buchanan wrote this 
pamphlet he resided in Montrose hook- 
seller and printer of some repute. Encouraged by the 
and sn} port of a num» r of ve nile men belonzing to the Liber 
party, Mr. Buchanan c ame to Edinburgh about the end of the year 
1508, and started a weekly newspaper called the Weel/y Register 
This paper, although con lucted with much abilits 


mily lived ahont 
a twelvemonth. sof Mr. Buchanan were then trans- 
ferred to the Cale lanian 


Vercury, which he edited L510 to 
1827. A vaeaney having occurred in the latter year in the ma- 
nagement of the Covran/, ition was offered to Mr. 
who at once accepted of it. He was, therefore, uj 
years in connection with that paper. 

About 20 or 25 years ago, Mr. Buchanan brought ont 
tion of “ Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” with extensive notes, and a 
volame of additional matter edition of the 
“ Edinburgh Gazetteer,” supplied a considera- 
ble portion of the articles which fell under the department 
of that work. A few years ago he wrote a small volume on the 
principles of commercial taxation, containing valuable matter. 

Mr. Bachanan was born in 1779. He was a man of the most 
unobtrusive habits, mild and gentle in his demeanour, and held in 
hiwh respect by all who enjoyed an opportunity of forming an 
estimate of his character. 
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NOTICES. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GEORGE GUY CARLETO 
L'ESTRANGE. . 


On the 2ist August, at his seatin Yorkshire, Lieutenant-Genp. 
mal Grorce Guy L’Estrance, aged 72 years. This gallant offer 
gerved with distinction during the Peninsular war, and aan 
himself most bravely at the sanguinary battle at Albuera, when he 
commanded the 31st regiment, under Marshal Vi iscount Beresford, 
against the French army, commanded by rgd aot Bee 
callamt services @n that ogeaida be ft “tdi ’ was 
sqpegeediiy em Poyedony “et 
of the 95th oe a @ became beat, he whith he a 
| by the Duke of Wellington, and on the demise of Major-Genen 

Sir Js Dickson taking place a few months back, he was removedty 
the 61st Regiment, which now becomes vacant by his decease. 
|| The deceased General entered the army as Ensign in April, 1798, 
|} and his — bore date as follows :—Lieutenant, 24th No. 
‘vember, 1798; Captain, 13th Mareh, 1802; Major, 224 Mar, 

LsO4; Lieutenant-Colonel, 30th May, 1811 ; Colonel. 19th July, 
i821; Major-General, 22d July, 1830 : and Lieutenant- -General, 
23d November, 1841. 

















BERZELIUS. 

Science has lost an illustrious disciple, and Sweden one.of 
sreatest men,during the last month, in BenzELius,who has departed 
this life at the age of 69 years, lis name is connected with 
of the greatest of modern discoveries in chemistry, and his | 
will leave a blank in the ranks of those who apply oars 
experimental researches, which it will be diffieult to fill up. 

Berzelius has been for two years suffering from a 
paralysis of the lower members, which caused him much suffering 
Notwithstanding that he has been confined to his bed, and that 
part of his body was already taken possession of by death, he if 
continued to be grateful to Providence for having preserved to him 
his intellectual faculties, which enabled him to pursue with activity 
that beautiful science which had employed his whole life. Ie 
either read himself, or bad read to him, the numerous memoirs gp 
physics and chemistry as they were published. He was epabled 
to analyse their contents with perfect Incidity, and judged'then 
with the same intelligence as during the best years of his life. ‘Ne 
a regret escaped from his lips, nor a tear of sadness from hiswepe, 
when he announced to his disciples and to his friends, overeamely 
his physical sufferings, that he was forced to abdicate those difiegl 
functions which had been confided to him for such a length of fume. 

Carried away by that insatiable desire still to gain 
information on those matters which were connected wil™ 
favourite science, Berzelius still persisted in passing the wholedit 
propped up in a large arm-chair, either in reading or in dietéiag 
to one of his scholars the reflections which from time te boa | 

This fatiguing position inere; 
lisease, and a gangrene at length presented itself. Madame ft 
relius, a model of all conjugal virtues, never for an instant qaitit 
her illastrious husband, who could now only show his gratitude® 
heartfelt expressions of pleasure and acknowledgment. sinb 
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gested themselves to hin. 


| All the arent societies of this as yet but little cultivated ~< 
| 


have resolved to go two months into mourning for nm 

Senate, the National Assembly, the pablic officers—all anitdd 

| spontaneously in forming the long procession which 

|| his remains to their last resting place. 

|| By universal agreement, Berzelius was the first chemist in 

world. He consecrated his whole life to promulgating and ~ 

lishing learned theories, and in making innumerable analyse. 
To him the world owes the discovery of siliciam, of 

and, above all, the invariable law in the composition of salted 

annual reports on the progress of chemistry .s 

that this indefatigable labourer, initiated in the, sectets of 

guages, he read all ; his pen in his hand, that he analysed 

a patience which was never tired, and with um int 

was unequalled. Besides his numérous academic 

leaves to posterity, who will always read it with prost aad pr 

sure, his celebrated work on the “ Theory of Chem 

Serzelius had received the honours of nobility, 

| reign, and was a member of most of the Jearned 

world, , 
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